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Retailers Tell How They “Get the Money” 


Every live retail lumber merchant has his own tested methods 
of handling credits and collections, yet few are so entirely satisfied 
with the results therefrom as to feel that their systems are not 
susceptible of improvement. Indeed, those dealers who are the most 
successful in “getting the money” and at the same time retaining 
the good will of the customer usually are the keenest to glean from 
the experience of others’ new ideas and “wrinkles” that can be 
adapted to their own use. The widespread interest in this subject 
is attested by the large number of retailers who mentioned collec- 
tions as one of their major problems, in the contest recently con- 
ducted by the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN on the topic “Would you 
want your boy to be a retail 
lumberman?” 


An unusual but evidently very successful plan for handling col- 
lections is that employed by the Port Arthur Lumber Co., Port 
Arthur, Tex., described as follows: 

“We have an unique arrangement, in that we have two com- 
panies, one handling practically all accounts that are to run any 
length of time, which are always closed out by notes. This com- 
pany we call the Home Builders’ Corporation. The corporation 
can not take on any credit account unless it has the money in sight 
to pay the Port Arthur Lumber Co. cash for the material. In 
taking these credit bills we add 10 percent for notes that do not 
run over three years, and 15 percent for those that run five 

years. The notes bear 8 per- 
cent interest. We started out 





Therefore the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN felt that it might 
render a useful service by ask- 
ing a number of successful re- 
tail lumber merchants situated Ohio. 
in different parts of the country 
to tell something of their collec- 
tion methods, and passing the 
suggestions embodied in their 
replies on to the large number 


Corning, Calif. 


Go after them in season; that is, when they are 
selling something.—GeEorcE F. Baries, Winchester, 





with this proposition in a small 
way, and the corporation has 
grown until it now has over 
$100,000 in notes. This plan 
enables the Port Arthur Lum- 
ber Co. to discount all its in- 


We find personal interviews—heart to heart voices. 
talks—the most effective 


CorNING LUMBER Co., “We employ a man who does 
practically nothing but collect. 


We also have an understanding 





of readers who are vitally in- 
terested in this question. It is 
a striking fact that the major- 
ity of the responses emphasize 
the prime importance of having 
a definite understanding with 
the customer, at the time the 
material is ordered, as to when 
it will be paid for, and then 
keeping in touch with him to 
see that the agreement is carried 
out. A few typical expres- 
sions on this point are quoted, 
as follows: 

“We talk it over with the 
customer and make terms so 
sure that collection is easy, bar- 
ring accident.”—-Baxter Lumber 
Co., Dermont, Ark. 

“Have a definite due date, and 
go get the money when due.”— 
Delta Lumber & Hardware Co., 
Delta, Utah. 

“If the account is not taken 
care of at the time agreed upon, 





We consider the best method of following up 
slow accounts to be personal interviews and per- 
sonal letters—Capriro. Ciry LuMBER Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Have a clear understanding as to time of pay- 
ment, and follow it up at maturity with request for 
payment according to agreement—THE ScHow 
Co., Clifton, Tex. 


Often the wife of a slow paying farmer is the 
quickest medium to get results. Treat her as tho 
she knew the details of the transaction. Keep 
smiling, regardless of the disposition of the debtor. 


—E. H. Fetre Lumpeer Co., Havana, IIl. 


Our method of collecting, to sum it up in a nut 
shell, is to be pleasant and persistent—to be ex- 
traordinarily careful to be pleasant, and to be very 
particular to be persistent—MAYHEW & ISBELL 
LuMBER Co., Uvalde, Tex. 











with the purchaser as to a defi- 
nite date when payment is to 
be made.” 

A retail lumber company that 
has charged off less than $300 
in bad accounts in eleven years 
must have a pretty good collec- 
tion system. At least, it works 
well for that particular com- 
pany. Asked by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to tell how it did 
it, the Edwards & Wharton 
Lumber Co., of Aledo, IIl., dut- 
lines its system as follows: 

“The only way that we have 
found to be successful in the 
collecting of accounts is to keep 
continually after them. We 
handle our book accounts in the 
following manner: 

“On the first day of each 
month every customer whose 
account is as much as 60 days 
old is sent a statement. If the 
account remains unpaid at the 


get right after it before it gets old.”—Stine Lumber Co., Bryan, 
Ohio. 

“Credit is as mathematical as addition. I do not see any reason 
why you should ndt know where the money is coming from at the 
time you make the sale.”—C. V. Gough, Akron, Ohio. 

While a few retailers report good success from the use of form 
letters, the majority stress the importance of personal contact, and 
“a keeping in touch with the debtor by interviews and personal 
etters. 

Other means employed include the enlistment of outside aids, 
such as credit associations and collection agencies, and the use of 
special order and statement forms, with the terms of sale printed 
theron. Some of these forms will be described in a later article 
on this subject. 


end of another 30 days we send a second statement, with a notation 
thereon, written with pen and ink: “Please take care of this ac- 
count as we must have money to pay those whom we owe.’ If the 
debtor pays no attention to this a third statement is sent on the 
first of the next month, with a few words written thereon reading 
about as follows: ‘We must have this money by the 10th, so please 
do not disappoint us.’ If that does not bring the desired results 
we write the debtor a friendly letter, mentioning the statements 
previously sent, and saying that as much as we dislike to bring 
suit we shall be compelled to do so on a certain date. If that does 
no good you may bet your last dollar that suit will be brought on 
the day specified, and that always brings results. 

“A community soon learns who the dealers are that will foot 
with past due accounts and those that will not.” 
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SOFT DELTA GUM | 


QUARTERED RED GUM QUARTERED RED GUM 
(Sap No Defect) 

90,000 5/8” FAS 100,000 5/8” No. 1 C&S 100,000 5/8” FAS 100,000 3/4” No.1 C&S 
38,000 3/4” FAS 100,000 3/4” No. 1 C&S 100,000 3/4” FAS 30,000 4/4” No. 1 C&S 
100,000 4/4” FAS 60,000 4/4” No. 1 C&S yrncerd pil ae paar ae age 

75,000 5/4” FAS 45,000 5/4” No. 1 C&S , / wo) 0/4" No. 
, , 90,000 6/4” FAS 60,000 8/4” No. 1 C&S 
100,000 6/4” FAS 85,000 6/4” No. 1 C&S 160,000 8/4” FAS 30,000 10/4” No. 1 C&S 
100,000 8/4” FAS 100,000 8/4” No. 1 C&S 35,000 10/4” FAS 20,000 12/4” No. 1 C&S 


The above stock is band sawn, edged and equalized containing extra good widths and 50% to 75% are 14 
and 16-foot lengths. 
If you want prompt shipment of any of the above wire us at once. 
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Ancther 
Safeguard 


The first one we offered buyers was 
a dependable source of supply. Behind 
our Sales Service are the outputs of the 


- Weidman Lbr. Co., Trout Creek, Mich., 
A Goo d aH g n f or and Bergland Lumber Co., Bergland, 


Mich.—manufacturers of 
Flooring Buyers | 
You'll find it prominently displayed on our Northern Hardwood 


two plants at Pine Bluff, Ark., and Shreveport, d at ] k L 
pitts offices of a lot of live wire lumber an em Oc umber 
dealers who pride themselves on handling qual- 
ity oak flooring. Let us tell you more about But to further safeguard our custom- 
the organization behind ‘it. ers we have insisted that your invoice 
come direct from the mill. You can 
readily understand what this service will 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. mean to you. Better try it. 

PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
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Careless Mailing of Wholesale Lists 


N SEVERAL OCCASIONS the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN has 
commented upon the business value of current news, and as 
“The Greatest Lumber Newspaper,” it undertakes to assemble 

and present for the lumber industry news of every character that 
has a bearing on the industry or that may contribute to the profit of 
those engaged in it. The value of one part of this service if 
properly used is suggested in a communication from a concern 
operating a number of retail yards in Iowa. 

This company within the last five years has purchased three retail 
lumber and coal yards and has since been operating them under 
its own name or under names different from those of the former 
proprietors, who, however, have continued to live in the com- 
munities where they formerly were engaged in the lumber busi- 
hess. Space was given in the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN to announce 
the purchases at the time they were made, Nevertheless a num- 
ber of lumber maaufacturers and wholesalers have continued up to 
the present time to send them price lists of lumber, and they have 
continued to receive also wholesale coal price lists. 

This means in the case of one that he has received price lists for 
five years since he went out of business; and the others have re- 
ceived the price lists more than two years since they ceased to be 


entitled to them. The correspondent reports that the illegitimate 
use of these prices has on several occasions placed its local yard 
in embarrassing situations; in fact, one of these former dealers 
has ordered coal, which has been shipped to him, tho he is no longer 
a dealer. 

Keeping a mailing list up to date and correct is a bigger job and 
a more important one than is sometimes realized. Aside from the 
embarrassment caused by making wholesale prices to those not 
entitled to receive them, it often happens where lists are negligently 
used that quotations and other mail are wasted. Everybody has 
had the experience of receiving several copies of a single piece of 
mail because his name appears as many times on the mailing list. 
Often also he receives mail intended for another because an ad- 
dress has not been changed. In fact faulty addressing causes the 
nondelivery and consequent waste of millions of pieces of mail. 

The correspondent already referred to writes: “Some action 
should be taken to bring pressure to bear upon the wholesalers and 
manufacturers to prevent a condition of this kind, and it can only 
be prevented by their keeping their mailing lists corrected as the 
changes in ownership at different points take place. Do you have 
any solution to remedy this situation?” The AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN 
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can offer no solution other than that use be made of its news 
columns and other sources of information for revising mailing 
lists. The subject might be profitably discussed at coming conven- 
tions, when the extent to which the evil prevails may be brought out 
in such a way as to impress those who do not appreciate its magni- 
tude and who have not therefore realized the importance of revis- 
ing their mailing lists frequently. Fair consideration for the rights 
of legitimate lumber buyers ought to be sufficient inducement to 
take steps to prevent wholesale price lists from falling into the 
hands of those not entitled to them. Added to this is the saving 
of printing and postage, which is considerable where the mailing 
lists are large. 


A Definite Mission for Hoo-Hoo 


FTER FLOURISHING VIGOROUSLY for a number of years, 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, lacking a definite, busi- 
ness-like reason for its existence, began to decline and but for 

the loyal, enthusiastic support and hard work of a few faithful ones 
might have sunk into oblivion. These faithful ones, however, kept 
Hoo-Hoo alive and in the last few years it has begun to take on new 
vigor because there have come into existence a real program and a 
real object for the continuance of the order. Each branch of the 
lumber industry has its separate organizations, most of them func- 
tioning excellently in furthering and protecting the interests of the 
particular groups represented. There has been a lack, however, 
of a coérdinating organization that would act as a connecting link 
in local communities between the various branches of the industry 
and afford the means thru which problems of general interest to all 
could be discussed and all branches of the industry be placed on 
a common footing. 

To bring all of the varied interests together under the banner of 
Hoo-Hoo, forming clubs, not solely for social or entertainment pur- 
poses, but with a view to eliminating causes for controversy, and 
speaking with the voice of the industry and not the voice of any 
single branch, has been the aim of those who have guided its destinies 
in recent years. At its annual meeting in Detroit, it was unanimously 
decided that Hoo-Hoo could perform no greater service for the in- 
dustry and for the public than to endeavor to bring about more 
complete utilization of forest products and specifically to create a 
more general demand for low grade lumber. 

Now comes Seattle Hoo-Hoo with a program that gives to the 
order a definite object, that offers an opportunity for Hoo-Hoo to 
carry out in a big, national way the idea discussed at the Detroit 
annual. Seattle Hoo-Hoo proposes that the organization shall under- 
take primarily a campaign for practical forestry. It is gratifying 
to note that the best thought in the lumber industry today favors 
practical, reasonable plans for reforestation and preservation of the 
timber resources of the country. To bring about the adoption of 
forestry laws and regulations, State and National, that will protect 
the public, assure a permanent timber supply and at the same time 
impose no unnecessary hardship on private timber owners will re- 
quire much work along educational and promotional lines. Thru 
the organization of Hoo-Hoo clubs all over the country, an agency 
is afforded to inform public opinion, to bring lumbermen together 
on a common ground and to help lumbermen and other citizens to 
realize the country’s needs and to present a solid front on all mat- 
ters looking to the supplying of those needs. 

Proper forestry policies mean, first and foremost, fair and equi- 
table taxation and sensible regulation. Perhaps people generally 
have not realized that taxation plays so important a factor in deter- 
mining the extent of forest products utilization, but the fact is that 
proper tax laws and sensible regulation of forest production will do 
more than anything else to promote a more widespread use of low 
grade lumber and elimination of waste. 

Thru the action of the Seattle Hoo-Hoo reported in a news letter 
from that city on page 57 of this issue of the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN, 
Hoo-Hoo is given a definite mission. Wonderful possibilities are 
opened up to the order. This program will fit in nicely with 
that already under way by officials of the order who are endeavor- 
ing to promote the organization of Hoo-Hoo clubs wherever pos- 
sible. The Hoo-Hoo club should be the headquarters for lumber 
information. It should be the liaison officer between the various 
branches of the industry and between the industry and the public. 
The Hoo-Hoo club will in no sense interfere with the work of any 
existing lumber association or organization; rather, it will help to 
codrdinate the work of all and while serving a definite business 
purpose at the same time it will afford the social intercourse and 
entertainment that are an essential in work of this kind. 

In addition the Hoo-Hoo club should be in position to supply 
speakers for banquets, for meetings of the Rotary, Kiwanis and 
similar clubs, for chambers of commerce and similar organizations 
and in this way get over to the public information of the right sort 
for the lumber industry and while getting over this publicity for the 
lumber industry, perform a real service for the people. ; 





The AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN is pleased to give to the suggestion 
emanating from the Seattle Hoo-Hoo and already approved by 
Supreme Snark W. S. Dickason, its hearty commendation and is 
glad to recommend to the lumber trade at large the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo as an organization with a definite object that, 
fully developed, will mean splendid things for the lumber industry 
and for the country. 


American Lumber Standards Submitted 


VERY LUMBERMAN WHO HAS GIVEN consideration to the 
welfare of the American lumber industry as a whole will read 
with pleasure the progress report of the Central Committee 

on Lumber Standards, which appears on pages 43, 44 and 45 of this 
issue of the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN, and as summarized in the 
issue of Oct. 7. The report is admirable in tone and it condenses 
in few words the results of a tremendous amount of work that has 
been performed in a scientific and practical way. Science has 
here been brought to the service of business in a manner that must 
command the admiration of the most practical of lumbermen. 

The purpose of the movement in behalf of standardization can 
not be better stated than in the words of Secretary Hoover, that it 
is designed to demonstrate the ability and the purpose of the 
lumber industry to conduct its business efficiently, honestly, with- 
out preventable waste, and with due regard to the interests of the 
public whose needs it serves; in this manner effectively to discourage 
the constant agitation for Government regulation; to promote 
greater convenience and economy in the use of lumber; to add 
to the permanent lumber demand; and thus to bring saving and 
satisfaction to lumber users, more stable profit to the industry and 
a higher plane for it in public consideration and esteem. 

Here is such a vision of the future of lumber and of the lumber 
industry working with American Lumber Standards as to inspire 
every lumberman and to enlist his eager support of the movement 
in behalf of the adoption of those standards. The report referred 
to is one of progress, the declared purpose of the committee that 
makes it being “to act as a steering organization to draft and sub- 
mit to its constituent associations its best judgment of suitable 
ways and means to accomplish in practice the simplification of lum- 
ber grades, the standardization of enforcement, by means of asso- 
ciation inspection service and if practicable by grade-marking of 
definite standards of lumber sizes and grades.” 

From its beginnings the movement toward standardization has 
been one of codperation of lumbermen in all branches of the in- 
dustry and it has now come to include practically all classes of users 
and consumers of lumber. It now represents the coéperative effort 
of all who are interested in lumber to place its manufacture and 
distribution on a basis that promises to eliminate uncertainties that 
can only lead to misunderstandings and leave loopholes for prac- 
tices that do not have the sanction of lumbermen who are eager to 
maintain the business ethics recognized by the majority of their 
fellows. The plan goes so far as to provide for arbitration of dis- 
putes that sometimes arise between the best-intentioned of persons. 

American Lumber Standards for Softwoods as proposed in this 
report have not yet been established. The preliminary work has 
been done. The facts have been largely collected. The principles 
on which those standards should be built have been formulated. 
The machinery has been constructed for submitting to the regional 
lumber organizations the facts and guiding principles that have 
been prepared for them by their representatives in the central steer- 
ing committees. Now in American fashion the results of the com- 
mittee’s work are to be submitted to lumbermen for their sanction 
with a view to their ultimate adoption by the industry as a whole. 

In considering this report due weight must be given to the un- 
selfish and conscientious work that it represents. In a very real 
sense the industry is asked to adopt a Business Constitution, which 
shall eliminate all sectional bickerings at the same time that it pro- 
vides rules of practice to which all can subscribe with the assur- 
ance that the rights of all and justice to all have been amply safe- 
guarded. Public spirit, tolerance and unselfishness must be the 
controlling motives of those who are to act upon this report and 
determine whether the American lumber industry shall have Amer- 
ican Lumber Standards or not. 

The report deserves careful study. It is the result of many 
months of such study by the best minds that the industry could 
choose for the task. Also while the suggestions made in the report 
deserve careful study, the aims of the members of the committee 
must be kept in mind. Nobody who reads the report can fail to 
observe sincerity and impartiality in every line. It is to be hoped 
that all lumbermen will welcome the opportunity to act upon this 
report when it is submitted to their respective organizations. 

This, however, does not end the matter. After the report has 
been acted upon by the various groups in their organized capacities 
a general conference of representatives of all interests is to be held 
at which the criticisms and suggestions of the associations will be 
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considered with a view to final action and the adoption of specific 
practices and standards that shall have the support of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, thru the Forest Service, and the Department 
of Commerce. It is not sufficient, therefore, that lumbermen favor- 
ing this report shall merely vote for it. The program requires advo- 
cates and workers in its behalf not only before its adoption but 
afterward. Objections to any of its provisions must be met or re- 
moved; the plan must not be permitted to fail. It offers such an 
opportunity for the advancement of the lumber industry that it 
must be carried and adopted in a form that shall win the unqualified 
support of all lumbermen. All that is needed to obtain this support 
is that the program shall be understood and its significance recog- 
nized. The message must be carried thruout the industry. 


Association Meetings and the Press 


HE QUESTION “Whether it is desirable to invite representa- 
tives of the press to the meetings of trade associations” is 
discussed in an editorial appearing in a recent issue of the 

Timber Trades’ Journal, of London, England. On this side of the 
water the question is no longer an issue, as even those associations 
that once maintained a policy of semi-secrecy now realize that 
truthful publicity is the food on which legitimate business organi- 
zations thrive. Indeed, there is danger in a contrary course, as our 
British contemporary points out in the following salient para- 
graphs: 

“We think that many of the associations connected with the 
wood trade are inclined to be too cautious in their avoidance of 
publicity. The refusal to admit a member of the press at what- 
ever kind of meeting not only creates suspicion as to the meeting’s 
bona fides, but it also has the effect of doing more harm than if 
the newspaper man were present. He learns outside, perhaps, half 
or three-quarters of the story, which he prints, and which creates 
probably quite an opposite effect to the report that he would have 
given had he been aware of the full facts. 

“Publicity is the breath of life to trade associations. Ninety per- 





cent of the associations existing today would never have seen the 
light but for the publicity given by the press, free, gratis and for 
nothing; and those that are alive today are kept so by the attention 
given to them by the press.” 


It is, of course, true that matters are frequently discussed at trade 
association meetings which are not ripe for publication, but in such 
cases a word from the chairman to the representatives of the press 
present is all that is necessary to prevent any premature disclos- 
ures. Presiding officers as a rule are perfectly aware of this fact. 

The closer secretaries and other association officials codperate 
with the trade press representatives present at their meetings, the 
more accurate and generally satisfactory will be the published 
reports. It is no easy matter to follow the frequently involved dis- 
cussions of trade subjects that feature every association meeting of 
any importance, and correctly to interpret the proceedings within 
the limitations of time and space that confront the convention 
reporter. Often a bit of information, a word of explanation, or 
even the spelling of an unfamiliar or unusual name, are courtesies 
not only helpful to the newspaper man hurrying to get his story 
of the day’s proceedings into the mail or on the wire, but bene- 
ficial to the associations. As a matter of fact, most secretaries and 
other convention officials leave nothing to be desired in this respect, 
sparing no effort to codperate with the trade press representatives 
present. 

As only a part of the membership of the average lumber trade 
association usually is present at its conventions, the large number 
of members not in attendance must depend upon their trade news- 
paper for an early report of what transpired, pending receipt of 
the official report later sent out from the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation. Not only that, but the industry at large expects to find 
in its trade papers reasonably complete reports and intelligent inter- 
pretations of all important meetings that are held. All this entails 
a very considerable responsibility upon the trade newspapers, a 


_responsibility which they are:endeavoring to the best of their ability 


to discharge, and in which effort the codperation of association offi- 
cials and speakers is mutually helpful. 





Lower Northwest to Southwest Rates 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 18.—A copy of Exam- 
iner Hillyer’s report to Interstate Commerce 
Commission recommending reduced rates on 
lumber and forest products from the north 
Pacific coast group to points in the Southwest 
was received here today by R. J. Knott, traffic 
manager Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. R. J. Knott says the adoption of the 
report would permit north Pacific coast manu- 
facturers to compete in southwestern market 
with California manufacturers. The reductions 
recommended, he finds, average 20 percent. The 
examiner’s report follows a hearing held here 
in February. The rates recommended as rea- 
sonable are as follows: 

To eastern Colorado, southern and western 
Kansas, 60 cents from north Pacific coast points 
and 56° cents from Spokane. For southern 
Kansas, northern New Mexico, northern Okla- 
homa and northern Texas, a 65} cent rate is 
prescribed; for southern Oklahoma, southern 
New Mexico and central Texas, 70 cents; to 
southern Texas, Arkansas and northern Louisi- 
ana, 7644 cents, and to southern Louisiana, 81 
cents. Cedar lumber and shingle rates 12 cents 
higher are recommended. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 19.—A proposed re- 
port just received from the examiner for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in docket 
No. 13,211 is of more than usual interest to 
lumber manufacturers of western Washington 
and Oregon. This case, known as ‘‘the south- 
Western case,’’ affects the consuming territory 
In parts of Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana. In 
1918, the Inland Empire lumber manufacturers 
alleged unreasonable rates into western Kansas 
and eastern Colorado and secured rate reduc- 
tions, but the west Coast manufacturers, not 
intervening, did not maintain the former dif- 
ferential over western pine and this was further 
accentuated by percentage increases in 1920. 


West Coast rates into that territory were based 
on a combination of locals and consequently 
were always unsatisfactory. The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association filed its complaint 
Sept. 23, 1921. The examiner’s report makes 
substantial reductions for future shipments and 
also names a reasonable basis for reparations. 
Rates are blanketed into five groups. H. N. 
Proebstel, traffic manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, says reparations will 
run into thousands of dollars. Mr. Proebstel 
made an exhaustive study of conditions affecting 
this case and is highly gratified with the ex- 
aminer’s report. The proposed new rates run 
from 60 to 81 cents, a reduction of 5 to 44 
cents below present rates. 


Southern Roads to Get More Cars 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 19.—Frank Carnahan, 
eastern manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, advises the general offices here that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will promptly 
require increased deliveries of cars to lumber- 
carrying roads in the South and the Southwest 
until they attain their full car ownership. It 
will also require increased deliveries and equal 
distribution to short lines. Mr. Carnahan states 
that the commission is making further investiga- 
tion into the transportation situation as affecting 
hardwood lumber and that it proposes realloca- 
tion of equipment where roads are in particu- 
larly bad shape, if this is considered necessary. 
This is the result of the St. Louis conference. 


Fire Destroys Florida Plant 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Tampa, Fua., Oct. 18.—A fire starting in 


the planing mill of the Dowling Co., of Odessa, . 


at 2:30 a. m. completely destroyed the plant 
except the dry kiln and machine shop. The 
estimated loss of $200,000 is partly covered by 
insurance. No decision has as yet been an- 


nounced as to rebuilding at the same location. 


Wholesaler Delegates to Retail Annual 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 19.—President W. H. 
Schuette, of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has appointed the fol- 
lowing delegation to attend the annual con- 
vention of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Cleveland, Ohio: A. L. Stone, 
Cleveland; Louis Wuichet, Chicago; W. J. Eck- 
man, Cincinnati; J. C. Donges, Pittsburgh; 
John B. Yates, Pennsboro; C. V: MeCreight, 
chairman standardization committee, Pitts- 
burgh, and W. W. Schupner, secretary of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Prominent Hardwood Lumberman Dies 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MEMPHIS, TENN.,:Oct. 19.—James E. Stark, 
head of James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), died here 
late this afternoon from endocarditis superin- 
duced by septic poisoning. He had been ill for 
some time but his condition was not regarded 
as critical until within the last several days. 
He was president of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association for three years and was 
chairman of the organization committee which 
worked out plans for the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute. He was one of the foremost 
figures in the hardwood lumber industry in the 
South and his death is a distinct shock to lum- 
ber, social and business interests here. 


(BESBaEEEEaaa: 


THE ATLANTA office of the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce advises that the lumber 
and naval stores industries of the Southeast 
will be one of the keynote industries to be 
advertised in foreign countries by the medium 
of motion pictures. Pictures are to be taken 
at plants showing in an educational way how 
lumber is produced from the forest to the 
finished product. B. C. Getsinger, district man- 
ager, requests lumber manufacturers interested 
to get in touch with him at the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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SEEKS SUPPLY OF CHRISTMAS TREES 

I have been receiving a number of inquiries of 
late from firms desiring to purchase Christmas 
trees. I should like to be in position to answer 
these inquiries but have no data to give them. Can 
you give me a list of firms in Michigan or Wis- 
consin or here in the East that do anything in 
this line or in the way of production or as whole- 
salers? Vicinity of Buffalo, N. Y., preferred.—In- 
quiry No. 757. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Govern- 
ment official located in Washington, D. C. Cer- 
tain concerns make a business of supplying 
Christmas trees and this item is published to 
enable them to get in touch with the Washing- 
ton official, A number of firms that in the 
past have supplied Christmas trees have had 
rather sad experiences. A carload of trees will 
be cut and shipped to a commission merchant 
at some large city. Not infrequently about all 
that the shipper has ever heard from the ship- 
ment has been that the trees sold only for 
enough to cover the freight and the commission 
merchant’s charges. Consequently many firms 
are no longer eager to supply commission men 
with Christmas trees.—EDITOR. ] 


OFFERS CEDAR AND MAHOGANY 

Please furnish us with information as to where 
we could market the following lumber here in the 
States: Cedar in logs or planks, Spanish red; ma- 
hogany in logs or planks, 

We would like to have you give us some idea 
as to the quantities that can be sold and the 
price; what trade consumes this kind of lumber; 
also the names of commission men and brokers 
who handle it.—Inquiry No, 751. 

[Mahogany importation is in the hands of a 
rather limited number of concerns, but it is 
bought by a large number of companies in this 
country. The inquirer has been given the names 
of a number of importers. 

Spanish cedar is used almost wholly in the 
manufacture of cigar boxes. Considerable 
quantities of both Spanish cedar and mahogany 
may be sold in this country. The business is 
very much of a specialty and the inquiry is 
published so that lumber companies interested 
may get in touch with the inquirer. 

No definite price may be given, for Spanish 
cedar and mahogany are bought upon inspec- 
tion. That is, the price paid depends upon 
the quality, which is determined by an inspec- 
tion of the logs by the buyer or representative 
of the buyer.—EDITOoR. | 


EFFECT OF LOG SIZES ON COSTS 

Our company is desirous of knowing if you can 
furnish us with a schedule of the lumber manufac- 
turing costs based on small timber running from 
10 inches in diameter down. 

The reason we are asking this question is that 
we would like to know, if possible, how much more 
it costs to handle this grade of timber compared 
with timber running 10 inches and up. We have a 
question pending which will be settled on this 
basis, and as our mill has not been operating a 
sufficient length of time at these separate costs, 
we would like to know if you can furnish this 
information. —INnquiry No. 752. 

[The above inquiry comes from the North. 
This subject is one which the lumber industry 
has studied very little and no definite figures 
are available. The cost will vary with the 
equipment used. That is to say, equipment 
suitable for the turning of large logs into lum- 
ber economically need not be the most econom- 
ical or desirable for manufacturing lumbér 
from small logs. At some mills in the South 
logs from 4 to 10 inches are being cut up in 
special mills. These logs are generally 5 and 
6 feet long and as much stock 5 and 6 inches 
wide is produced as possible, much of it going 
into car roofing. The most economical mill of 
this character of which there is record, splits 
these small logs in two mechanically, the half- 
logs are then put thru a horizontal resaw and 
the resulting boards thru an edger. The aver- 
age sawmill cutting large logs will produce 30 


to 40 percent more lumber than when cutting 
small logs. The equipment of course is the 
same and the number of men employed is the 
same, but it does not necessarily hold that if 
equipment particularly suitable for manufac- 
turing small logs were installed the cost would 
be 30 to 40 percent more. The experience of 
lumbermen is invited in this matter.—EpITor. ] 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING OF LUMBER 

I am endeavoring to obtain information with 
reference to codperative buying associations in the 
lumber business. If you have such information, 
or can refer me to sources to which I may turn 
for it, I will appreciate it. I understand that in 
some cases a number of companies are buying co- 
operatively, and I am wondering what success they 
have had and whether it is possible to obtain any 
information with reference to the plan which they 
follow and the results which they attain. —INquiRY 
No. 699. 

[This inquiry comes from an_ educa- 
tional organization. It seems probable that the 
writer had in mind the banding together of 
independent companies to do their buying co- 
operatively. However, no such practice as this 
is followed in the lumber industry today. There 
are a number of large line-yard companies that 
operate a great many yards, the buying for 
which is done by the home office. In a sense 
this is codperative buying tho not of the char- 
acter the inquirer has in view. Some line-yard 
companies do not do all the buying at head- 
quarters, the individual yards being semi-inde- 
pendent, each manager owning a large part 
of the yard he manages. Such line-yard op- 
erators offer their services for buying, but it 
is up to each yard operator to decide whether 
he wants to take advantage of them. It is 
generally believed by the parent concern that 
some advantages can be secured by codperative 
buying. 

In some cities the lumbermen have organized 
companies which carry stocks of slow moving 
items, generally such as are bought by indi- 
vidual companies in small lots at high prices. 
Such a company can buy in carloads and turn 
its stock comparatively frequently and, at the 
same time, it can wholesale in territory imme- 
diately outside of the city. Additional informa- 
tion regarding companies of this kind has been 
supplied to the inquirer.—EDITor. ] 


WANTS SMALL VENEER SHEETS 

We are anxious to purchase a carload of veneer 
in any kind of wood, or similar to the attached 
sample; in the following size: 12%, inches wide, 
82 inches long and 44-inch thick. Can you forward 
us a list of manufacturers that make a specialty 
of getting out this material? It is used for back- 
ers in packing asphalt shingles.—INQuiry No. 753. 

[The above inquiry comes from an eastern 
company. The sample enclosed is not veneer 
but seemingly a piece of thin spruce. How- 
ever, waste veneer which can be cut into the 
size mentioned would doubtless be entirely 
satisfactory. The problem is to secure pieces 
of wood of some strength and rigidity to pro- 
tect the asphalt shingles. Several of the large 
makers of asphalt shingles are now protecting 
their shingles by wood pieces.—EDITOR. | 


WHO COINED THE WORD ‘‘GO-DEVIL?’’ 

We are desirous of obtaining information as to 
the origin of the word “go-devil” as used in con- 
nection with logging wheels.—INQquiry No. 743. 

[The word ‘‘go-devil’’ has been used in the 
lumber industry for many years. It was first 
applied in the eastern part of the United States 
to a sled which is used during the summer and 
early fall and sometimes in the winter. The 
sled is a very rough one not infrequently made 
from the natural fork of a tree and has no 
tongue. Later the word was employed to de- 
scribe logging wheels. So far as available rec- 
ords show the origin of the word is unknown. 
Any lumberman who can throw light upon this 
subject is invited to do so.—EnirTor.] 








PILING LUMBER ON END 


We would like to know if it is practical to pile 
yellow pine on end as lumber is piled in southern 
California. We are contemplating the opening of 
a yard here and desire to be informed on this 
question. 

Is lumber piled on end in Chicago and in large 
cities of the East and North? We would use 
a closed shed which would eliminate any objec- 
tion on account of wind.—INnquiry No. 755. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Texas re- 
tailer. There is no reason why southern pine 
can not be piled on end as successfully as any 
other species. The advocates of end piling 
state that it takes less time to handle the lum- 
ber, space is conserved and dust does not col- 
lect upon the material. Those who are opposed 
to end piling advance the view that it tends 
to cause warping and cupping and that it is not 
a more efficient way of handling than where 
a shed is correctly laid out for flat piling. 

Gradually more concerns are piling lumber 
on end. One yard in Chicago and one yard not 
far from the city pile all finish on end. In the 
other large cities occasionally a yard which 
piles lumber on end will be met with. One 
manufacturer of southern pine recently adopted 
the plan of piling all bundled stock, such as 
flooring and drop siding, on end, but does not 
pile any single boards on end, because of the 
belief that the warping and cupping will be 
too great.—EDITOR. | 


MITERING DOOR AND WINDOW TRIM 

We are somewhat surprised to see in your issue 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 7, page 42, Query 
and Comment, under the head of “Mitering Door 
and Window Trim,” that you are not familiar with 
the Evans’ Ring Joint. This joint will hold on 
either hard or soft wood and will not open up and 
show a dark streak such as you refer to in your 
article.—INQuIRY No. 738. 

[The above is from the Carnahan Manufac- 
turing Co., Loogootee, Ind. The Evans Ring 
Joint is a very substantial patented method of 
joining mitered trim, but it was the impression 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the Carna- 
han Manufacturing Co. had the sole right to 
use it in this country. It seems, however, that 
the inventor, W. L. Evans, is now selling the 
machine for the making of this joint. His ad- 
dress will be given to anyone interested. 

On the back side of the trim two circular 
channels are cut and in these circular channels 
two steel rings, which are not quite circular, 
are imbedded. When the channel is cut a core 
of wood is left over which ‘the steel rings are 
forced by a special machine under a pressure 
of two tons. This channel is approximately 
36-inch wide and about the same depth. When 
the ring is forced over tlie core the mitered 
joint is drawn together rigidly and is held so 
firmly that it can not separate. The Carnahan 
Manufacturing Co. has been using this method 
for ten years on its high grade special mill- 
work, 

There are at least two other methods used 
from time to time for fastening mitered trim 
not previously described. One method is to 
cut a groove in the two pieces to be mitered 
together and insert in this groove a spline. 
The. back is then reénforced by driving in S- 
shaped pieces of steel. Another method is to 
use split wedge dowels. Ordinary wooden 
dowels are cut approximately in the shape of 
a wedge, the cut from the two sides not quite 
meeting. The dowel is cut slightly longer than 
the hole in which it is to go and the mitered 
joint is then driven together. The pressure 
causes the wedge shaped part of the dowel to 
split the other apart, thus forming a tight 
joint. The objection to this method lies in the 


difficulty in cutting exactly the right length 
- of the dowel.—EpITor. } 


AUGUST, PRODUCTION of passenger automobiles 
was 246,941 cars, a record exceeded only by the 
June figures of 263,927. 
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General Business Situation 


Continued improvement in business is evi- 
dent from reports coming from all sections of 
the country. There are, of course, restraining 
features such as the transportation situation, 
but general business is on a much sounder foot- 
ing than it has been for many months. That the 
financial situation is better is shown by figures 
on business mortality, which has been progres- 
sively decreasing thruout the year. Collections 
are good, particularly in the lumber industry, 
for bills, except in small sections and when 
owed by companies which are always slow pay, 
are being settled promptly, discounts are taken 
as a rule. Considering basic conditions, there- 
fore, the outlook is that general business will 
not only continue good but expand. 


Market for Southern Pine 


Fundamentally the southern pine market is 
in excellent shape and certainly the demand is 
far in excess of the ability of the mills to ship. 
Building is holding up remarkably well, con- 
struction remaining active in the South. It is 
true, of course, that building is not going ahead 
as briskly as earlier in the year, but that is a 
normal condition and it is to be expected that 
demand for yard stock would slump at this 
season. The car situation remains serious and 
many mills are able to ship only a small per- 
eentage of normal volume. Order files are ex- 
tremely large and call for a well assorted vol- 
ume of business. In view of these facts it is 
rather hard to find a reason for the slump, 
slight tho it is, that has occurred in yard stock 
prices. One line of reasoning is that this re- 
sults from unwillingness on the part of buyers 
to place orders for yard stock. Another answer 
not infrequently heard is that the demand for 
this class of stock is not equal to the supply. 
Really these two answers are simply two ways 
of arriving at the same result; namely, that 
prices have softened on those items which are 
not now in keen demand. The railroads are 
buying a good deal of southern pine and bid 
fair to continue heavy purchasers. Prices on 
railroad material and industrial stock remain 
firm. 


The Railroad Situation 

The transportation situation is the key to 
the lumber market. It is the one factor which 
is now holding down buying. The very fact 
that general business gives evidence of expan- 
sion, carries a threat that cars are going to 
be even less plentiful for lumber loading. Un- 
less a better supply of cars can be assured, 
many manufacturers will have. to curtail their 
business and many retail lumbermen will have 
to go without profits which ought to be theirs. 
Some roads, it is true, are handling freight 
promptly and taking care of the mills on their 
lines, but these roads are few. The lumber 
manufacturers on the Pacific coast are becom- 
ing desperate. any mills in the Inland Em- 
pire, because they can not get cars, are not 
accepting new business. Operators in West 
Virginia in some cases have been forced to 
close down entirely because of lack of shipping 
facilities, and reports from the South indicate 
no real modification of the car shortage. These 
are merely isolated examples that serve to show 
how very generally the transportation situation 
is affecting the lumber market. Lumber manu- 
facturers as a rule are located in freight orig- 
inating territory and not in freight receiving 
territory, consequently they suffer very heavily 
when thefe is either a car shortage or a shortage 
of motive equipment. As a matter of fact, the 
present situation is a combination of both. 
Prior to 1918 the railroads, in times of good 
business, never failed to move an amount of 
freight which substantially exceeded all pre- 
vious records. Today, however, the railroads 
are finding it difficult to even equal the record 


of 1920, to say nothing of bettering it. Light 
is thrown on this situation as follows, by Sam- 
uel O. Dunn, editor of Railway Age: 

‘*TIn the five years ending with 1907 the aver- 
age annual increase in tractive power of all the 
locomotives in service was 128,000,000 pounds. 
In the seven years ending with 1914 the average 
annual increase was less than 75,000,000 pounds. 
In the seven years ending with 1921 it was only 
63,000,000 pounds. In 1921 it was less than 
39,000,000 pounds. 

‘‘Now, take the capacity of freight cars. 
The average annual increase in the total capac- 
ity of all the freight cars in the country in the 
five years ending with 1907 was 5,000,000 tons. 
In the seven years ending with 1914 it was less 
than 3,500,000 tons. In the seven years ending 
with 1921 it was only 1,000,000 tons. In 1921 
it was only 500,000 tons.’’ 

Lumbermen are capable of drawing their 
own conclusions. A permanent lumber market 
depends upon reliable railroad service. 


The Hardwood Situation 


Sellers of hardwoods have no reason to com- 
plain of lack of demand. Their one difficulty is 
in getting cars in which to make shipments. 
The North has a better supply of cars than 
the South, and the South in many cases has a 
better supply than the East. In numerous 
eases manufacturers refuse to quote on in- 
quiries, because they have no idea when ship- 
ments can be made and do not feel justified 
in booking business when there is no certainty 
of its being moved. The railroads continue to 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 48 





buy a good deal of hardwood. Their purchases 
of ties are numerous, some heavy orders having 
been placed recently in both the North and the 
South. The upper grades of lumber as a rule 
continue in best demand, but it is noticeable 
that low grade stock is moving better as the 
year progresses and at better prices than were 
current thirty days ago. The demand for rough 
timbers and piling is also very good, and pur- 
chasers who require special cutting find consid- 
erable difficulty in placing such business. 


North Carolina Pine Pointers 


With the exception of odds and ends, the 
demand for North Carolina pine is strong, and 
is larger than mills can take care of with pres- 
ent car supply. Many North Carolina pine 
purchasers have been particularly hard hit by 
the railroad tie up, for in numerous instances 
where they are able to get cars, because of em- 
bargoes they are unable to make shipments. 
Buyers are not seeking to place very heavy or- 
ders, nor are mills seeking to sell stock. Prices, 
however, remain firm, with here and there a con- 
cession resulting from some local condition 
and not because of any fundamental weakness 
in the market. 


Call for Western Pines 


It is difficult to gage the actual volume of 
business in western pines. The demand for 
shop, for example, continues heavy, but there 
are few mills which have any of this stock to 
offer, at least in grades above No. 3, and as a 
result buyers take inquiries from mill to mill 
and give an aspect of greater activity to the 
market than really prevails. On the other hand, 
a number of mills have been for some weeks 
and still are out of the market. These mills 
all have good sized order files and are follow- 
ing the policy of shipping out back orders be- 


‘fore they take on new orders because, with the 


few cars they are getting, it will take some time 


‘it has been for sevéral weeks. 


to get all the orders on hand filled. Probably 
the car shortage is worse in the Inland Em- 
pire than in California and the southern Ore- 
gon district, but it is true that a sufficient sup- 
ply of cars can not be obtained anywhere. 
Western pines quotations hold firm and manu- 
facturers in these districts as well as in all 
others say. that prices are good. 


Douglas Fir Conditions. 

On the Pacific coast the car shortage is the 
one topic of conversation among lumbermen. 
It is severe, but possibly no more severe than 
Its presence, 
however, is making itself felt more and more 
and shippers are now keenly aware of it and 
actively seeking for. remedies. Viewed from « 
distance, conditions on the Coast seem no worse 
than in other sections. Some railroads are 
functioning successfully and some are not. 
Undoubtedly the railroads need many more 
ears, more motive power and some may need 
better management. However, the same con- 
ditions prevail all over the country. As a 
matter of fact, the Douglas fir operators are 
getting a very large share of the large volume 
of railroad business now being placed, each 
week witnessing the placement of heavy orders 
for fir car material. This week one order alone 
ealled for approximately 35,000,000 feet. Fir 
prices remain firm and, if it is a fact that any 
concessions are being obtained, buyers are keep- 
ing it a deep secret. Production is being cur- 
tailed, tho it has held up better on the west 
Coast than in the South. It is true that fir 
transits have been plentiful in some markets 
and that on such stock occasional concessions 
can be obtained, but mill quotations remain ex- 
tremely firm. More fir is being produced than 
is being shipped, therefore some mills are cur- 
tailing operations so that piling room for ex- 
cess of production over shipments will last for 
some time. 


Dyes Wood of Living Trees 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has received a report from 
Consul Anslinger, Hamburg, giving further de- 
tails on the Reimann process of dyeing living 
trees. Reimann experimented for ten years 
before his process was a real success. Recent 
experiments have resulted in dyeing a tree from 
its roots to its leaves without greatly disturbing 
the functions of the tree’s vital system. 

Consul Anslinger states that a remarkable 
feature of the discovery is that not only can the 
wood be dyed to pure color tones, but various 
color shades can be obtained in a natural way. 
The process of dyeing requires from two to five 
days, depending on the character of the soil, 
climatic conditions: and the kind of wood. 
After the tree has absorbed the color it is 
felled in eight days and sent to the sawmill. 
The colors introduced are said to be permanent 
and unchangeable. Wood colored by this 
process is said to be strengthened by the dye 
displacing the natural sap of the tree. 

Conifers as well as deciduous trees can be 
colored by the process. The artificially colored 
woods, if they are properly dried, it is said, 
can compete with foreign colored woods and 
some of them possess properties which make 
the wood more beautiful when it ages. An- 
other quality is that the wood hardens and 
therefore is splendidly adapted for polishing. 
As any shade can be obtained, the most gaily 
colored furniture may be fabricated. 

In briefly describing the mechanics of the 
process Consul Anslinger says: 

A boring machine was constructed with a num- 
ber of parallel augers working together. Holes 
were bored thru each way, forming a lattice like 
division of the trunk about a foot above the 
ground. With a number of boring machines in 


operation twelve trees of thirty-five cubie feet each 
(one carload) have been completed daily. 
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URGES REFORESTATION OF IDLE. LANDS 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 18.—Charles Lathrop 
Pack, of New Jersey, has appealed to the news- 
papers here to advocate editorially and in their 
news columns the reforestation of 81,000,000 
acres of idle land. Arguing in favor of this 
project, he said that lumbermen themselves 
should lead the van in the movement to secure 
the necessary legislation. Speaking of this 
project, as it was discussed at the recent meet- 
ing in New York of the directors of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, of which he is the 
president, Mr. Pack said: 

In the discussion over war indemnities to be 
paid by Germany we find Germany saying she can 
not pay all in money but will pay some in timber 
and forest products. There is the great lesson for 
the country. The other day the French premier 
said a moratorium would be granted if the mines 
and the forests of Germany were placed in Allied 
hands. France, with her once §Splendid forests, 
knows the value of timber and forest products. 
Figures show that there is 11 percent more timber 
in the famous Black Forest of Germany today than 
in 1914 when the war started. 

Do the American people need any greater lesson 
as to the value of having a timber crop every year 
close to the point of consumption than the fact 
that France considers German forests good security 
for Germany’s war debts? There are 81,000,000 
acres of idle land in this country, most of it.in 
the East and Middle West, good for nothing but 
growing trees. Idle land is as great a chain on 
prosperity as idle men. Forest producing land is 
our greatest asset and the best assurance of na- 
tional security in the future. 


TIMBER ACQUISITION EXTENDS MILL’S LIFE 


CoLUMBIA, Miss., Oct. 16.—Thru the recent 
acquisition of another large tract of timber, the 
J. J. White Lumber Co., has assured for its 
big plant here a life of more than fifteen 
years. Early last spring the J. J. White Lum- 
ber Co, acquired from the Southern Lumber & 
Timber Co. about 60,000,000 feet of timber 
and from the Edward Hines interests a similar 
amount. Just recently, the company has closed 
a deal with the Southern Lumber & Timber 
Co., for all of the timber which that company 


owned in connection with its plant at Hillsdale, 


Miss., which was destroyed by fire several months 
ago. This latest deal. covers approximately 
9,000 acres of land, on which there is a stand 
of over 100,000,000 feet of timber. Discussing 
this most recent acquisition of timber, H. L. 
White, president of the J. J. White Lumber Co., 
said that the company now had in this tract 
approximately 225,000,000 feet, which will be 
manufactured at its Columbia plant, thus guar- 
anteeing an ample timber supply for that plant 
for more than fifteen years. The holdings of 
the J. J. White Lumber Co. include some of 
the finest longleaf southern pine timber in Mis- 
sissippi. 


LUMBER FIRMS ON FOUR CORNERS 


NEw York, Oct. 16.—All four corners occu- 
pied by lumber establishments, is the situation 
at Leonard and Richardson streets, on the edge 
of the Greenpoint section of Brooklyn. It has 
been said that more lumber is handled in 
Greenpoint than in any other area of its size 
in the world. With improvements recently 
made at the intersection of the above streets, 
the three firms are destined to do their bit in 
further strengthening Greenpoint’s claim to 
fame in the realm of lumber. 

The three firms occupying the four corners 
are the Empire Moulding Co., which controls 
two sites; the Estate of S. Weinstein and the 
Brooklyn Fireproof Sash & Door Co. The 
Empire Moulding Co.’s new plant, one of the 
finest in the Metropolitan district, has risen 
from the ashes of a ruinous fire that razed 
every building on Jan. 12, last. 

Owing to the perseverance of Carl Kuhn, who 
has been president of the Empire company 
since it was incorporated five years ago, the 
firm has not been idle a single day, business 
has grown and when Mr. Kuhn moved into his 
new Offices on last Saturday, the outlook for 
the future was brighter than it had ever been. 

Mr. Kuhn has two sons in the business. 
Charles W. Kuhn is the secretary-treasurer and 
Harry, 19 years old, is working in the plant 
and learning the business. Carl Kuhn was for- 
merly in partnership with William J. Hein, 


but bought control in 1905. Mr. Kuhn owns the 
entire block and expects ultimately to use all 
of it. 

The new office is fitted out in elegant style, 
having the general appearance of a bank. A 
door leads into the mill and from its thresh- 
old every corner of the mill can be viewed at 
a glance. The office walls are fitted up with 
quarter-sawed red hazel from Arkansas. All 
of the fittings are in mahogany, including a 
large table, which was the only piece of furni- 
ture rescued from the fire. 

Adjoining the mill, the company has its own 
dry kiln plant, which is gradually being im- 
proved in its efficiency. Back of the mill is a 
large storage yard, 25x100 feet, in which are 
kept the most valuable woods. Across the 
street is another large storage yard which runs 
back the extent of an entire block and is at 
present stacked to the limit with lumber. 

In addition to its mill products, the com- 
pany distributes lumber to retailers. Mr. Kuhn 
has installed his own generator to supply elec- 
tricity for lighting and motive power. 


TO DOUBLE NEW MEXICAN PLANT'S FACILITIES 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Oct. 16—That New 
Mexico is one of the greatest genuine white pine 
producing States in the Union’ today is the in- 
teresting statement made by J. C. Stutz, super- 
intendent of Whitmer, Jackson & Co., here. 
As proof that New Mexico has something be- 
sides desert sands in its make-up, Mr. Stutz 
submits a kodak picture of an old growth New 





New Mexican White Pine—J. C. Stutz spanning 
tree; Mrs. Stutz at extreme right 


Mexico white pine tree, from which class of 
timber his company is producing daily approxi- 
mately 350 doors and 800 windows, with a 
monthly production of about two carloads of 
moldings. The demand for this company’s 
product has inereased so rapidly within the 
three years it has been operating here, that 
plans now are under way for doubling its pro- 
ducing facilities. Mr. Stutz, superintendent 
of the company, formerly was connected with 
the Henry McCleary Timber Co., of McCleary, 


Wash. 


NEW WHOLESALE LUMBER CONCERN 


NorFOLK, VA., Oct. 16.—Among the new- 
comers in the local lumber field is the Norfolk 
Coal & Ice Co. (Inc.), which has recently added 
wholesale lumber to its other lines. It has been 
named as selling representative for several 
well known manufacturers of both long and 
short leaf pine, as well as hardwoods, and 
expects to serve the Atlantic coast trade. This 
is not a new concern by any means, for the 
Norfolk Coal & Ice Co. was established in 1892 
and thru the wholesale coal trade has estab- 
lished wide connections. 

The officers of the company are 8S. B. Harrell, 
president; F. S. Sager, vice-president; S. H. 
Ferebee, secretary; and G. E. Ferebee, treas- 
urer. Guy W. Swarthout, for thirteen years 
with the Fosburgh Lumber Co. prior to its 
liquidation, and who is well known in the North 
Carolina pine field, has been placed in charge 
eon department of the Norfolk Coal 

ce Co. 





“CARS SHORT; WORKERS ASK CURTAILMENT 


SNOQUALMIE Fats, WasH., Oct. 14.—Thru 
the action and advice of the employees, more 
than a thousand in number, the great plant of 
the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Wednesday, 
abandoned its night shift and reduced its day 
shift to a run of only four days a week. This 
result was brought about thru a most harmoni- 
ous meeting of the Loyal Legion conference 
committee and the executives of the company. 
The showing was made that under the rate of 
production, the piling space in the yards would 
be filled by Dee. 1, and that a complete shut- 
down would be necessary on that date if the 
plant continued operating at top speed. When 
the meeting was called to order by the Loyal 
Legion conference, the employees conducted a 
complete analysis of all the elements of the in- 
dustrial problem affecting their welfare, in- 
cluding the state of the market, the acute 
stringency of car supply, and the limited piling 
space in the yards. They also took the ground 
that the Four-L members working on the night 
shift were entitled to equal consideration with 
the men on day shift. As a logical conclusion, 
they recommended to General Manager F. L. 
Titcomb that the production of the plant be 
curtailed as stated. Mr. Titeomb at once issued 
an order in accordance with the wishes of the 
men, and the curtailment has gone into effect 
with the best of feeling among all concerned. 
Thru the 4-day a week plan all the employees 
will be able to work on part time during the 
entire period of the car shortage, and they will 
all be on hand for full employment as soon as 
the great plant is restored to normal capacity 
by the movement of accumulated stocks now in 
the yards. 
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CHANGES IN THREE RETAIL COMPANIES 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEB., Oct. 16.—Business cir- 
cles in this territory are unusually interested 
in a transaction consummated recently, in which 
were involved three lumber companies, two of 
Clarks, Neb., and one of this place. Paul H. 
Roberts, until recently connected with the P. H. 
Roberts Lumber Co., of Clarks, Neb., disposed 
of his stock and interests in that company to 
W. J. Henderson & Co., of that place. Mr. 
Roberts in turn has purchased and taken pos- 
session of the Richey Lumber yards, of Platts- 
mouth, and will conduct the business here under 
the name of P. H. Roberts Lumber Co., of which 
Mr. Roberts will be sole owner. This deal 
marks a change in one of the oldest business 
firms of the city, which for forty-three years 
has been conducted by the Richey family. 
Thru his long experience with the lumber trade 
and acquaintance here, Mr. Roberts is well 
equipped to give valuable service to his com- 
munity. 


RAILROAD PURCHASES AND INQUIRIES 


In the latest issue of Railway Age the rail- 
roads were reported as making inquiries and 
purchases of cars as follows: 

INQUIRIES—Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 500 
box cars, 500 coal cars, 500 automobile cars, 250 
flat cars, 250 ballast cars, 250 refrigerator cars 
and 250 stock cars; Chicago & North Western, 36 
coaches, 10 baggage cars, 2 dining cars and 2 cafe 
parlor cars. 

Pere Marquette expects to come into the market 
soon for 2,000 cars, including 1,500 box cars. 

OrpersS—Interstate Railroad, 1,000 cars, 55 tons’ 
capacity ; Fruit Growers’ Express, 1,000 refrigerator 
cars and 1,000 steel underframes ; New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, 300 steel underframes for stock 
cars; Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 500 to, 1,000 coal 
ears; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 2,000 re- 
frigerator cars, 1,000 automobile cars, 500 stock 
cars, 500 gondola cars, 1,000 box cars and 150 
caboose cars; Central of New Jersey, 50 coaches, 
5 combination’ passenger and baggage cars and 10 
steel combination baggage and express cars. 

Reparrs—Grand Trunk, 1,000 box cars. 


WITH THE EXCEPTION of 1914 Washington 
has since 1905 led as a lumber producing State, 
Oregon coming second, followed by Louisiana, 
Mississippi, California, Arkansas, Alabama, 
Texas, North Carolina, Wisconsin and Florida, 
each of these States producing over a billion 
feet a year. 
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Fine Facilities Feature Operations 


SybtacauGa, Axa., Oct. 16—Drawing its 
supply from some of the finest timber standing 
in Alabama, the modern and completely equipped 
plant of the Wisconsin-Alabama Lumber Co. 
at Sylacauga is running full time and pro- 
ducing daily practically its capacity of high 
grade pine and hardwood lumber. The mill at 
Sylacauga cutting longleaf pine is a two band 
and horizontal resaw plant, with a gang edger 
for rift cants. Its dry kilns are of the latest 
design and it has complete planing mill facil- 
ities. This plant is located at a junction point 
of the Louisville & Nashville and Central of 
Georgia railway systems, which gives it trans- 
portation facilities unequalled by any plant in 
the South. Its timber holdings consist of fine 
grained longleaf pine of the quality that has 
made this class of lumber known and liked thru- 
out the world. 


The same interests own and operate the Foster 
Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Co. at Stephen- 
son, Miss. This plant is equipped with two 
bands and a 48-inch gang, the finest type 
of dry kilns and upto- 


hotel, etc. are all new buildings, erected and 
arranged with the comfort and welfare of the 
employees as first considerations; also, as at 
Stephenson and Sylacauga, the educational 
facilities are exceptionally good. 

In addition to these large southern holdings 
the same interests also own and control the 
Bernard Timber & Logging Co., which recently 
purchased a new and uptodate shingle mill at 
Eburne, B. C., a suburb of Vancouver, in which 
plant will be manufactured high grade kiln 
dried red cedar shingles. This company owns 
a large acreage of British Columbia cedar tim- 
ber of the highest quality, which is available to 
the Eburne mill. The location of this plant is 
such that shipments can be made by either rail 
or water, thus affording always ample trans- 
portation facilities for its output. 


Comparative Figures on Car Loadings 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—During the 

week ending Oct. 7, loading of all classes of 

revenue freight totaled 968,169 cars, according 
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mill facilities, the whole 
plant being electrically 





When you use Blue Sky for roofing you never have 
to fix the roof - its always as good as it ever was, 








driven. This plant is 
located on the main 
line of the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley rail- 
road. Its log supply 
comes from a tract of 
shortleaf pine of excel 
lent quality, with which 
is a percentage of high 
grade Rosemary and 
longleaf pine. 

Both the Stephen- 
son and  Sylacauga 
plants, in addition to 
their longleaf pine pro- 
duction, saw from 5 to 
10 pereent of hard- 
woods and, while these 
hardwoods are produced 
in pine plants, the man- 
agement takes special 
pains with the sawing, 
stacking, handling and 
grading of them, thus 
producing high grade 
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lumber equal to that 
produced in the best ex- 
elusive hardwood plants 
in the South. 

Both of these com- 
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panies own outright 
large bodies of virgin 
timber, which insure 
long life to the plants 
and guarantee to cus- 
tomers a regular supply 
of high grade material 
for many years. 

Both at Sylacauga, 
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How a progressive lowa retailer suggests to his farmer customers the 
desirability of constructing granaries and machinery sheds at this time. 
This unique form was mimeographed on the company’s letterheads 


— KAbEL WAM. 





Ala., and Stephenson, 

Miss., comfortable homes are provided for the 
employees, at the mills and in the woods, it 
being the policy of the interests controlling these 
operations to see that their employees are 
properly housed, to provide the very best of 
educational facilities for their children and to 
do everything possible toward making the towns 
and the woods camps clean, both with respect 
to sanitation and morally. 

The sales office for both companies now is 
located at Stephenson, and in addition to the 
output of the Sylacauga and Stephenson mills 
this sales office also handles orders for white 
and red oak, cypress and other hardwoods manu- 
factured at the mills of the Black River Lumber 
Co., an affiliated concern located at Willetts. 

The Willetts (La.) company owns a very 
large acreage of high grade red and white oak, 
ash, cypress and miscellaneous hardwoods. It 
has one of the most uptodate hardwood plants 
in the South. The sawmill equipment consists 
of a single band and resaw. The company also 
has ample planing mill facilities, and in addition 
‘a large veneer plant and box factory. The 
entire plant is electrically driven and well ar- 
ranged, and the homes for employees, company 


to the latest reports filed by the railroads with 
the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. This is a decrease of 20,212 
cars compared with the week before, but an 
increase of 68,488 cars compared with the cor- 
responding week of 1921. The reduction from 
the last week in September was due in consid- 
erable part, it is stated, by reduced loading of 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight, which 
includes manufactured products. The decrease 
in loading under this heading was 15,316 cars. 

Forest products totaled 57,844 cars, a re- 
duction of 898 compared with the week ended 
Sept. 30. This was an increase of 8,525 cars 
over the same week in October last year, but a 
decrease of 2,672 cars below the loading for the 
corresponding week of 1920. Coal loadings 
for the week ending Oct. 7, aggregated 189,312 
ears, or 37 less than the week before, but an 
increase of 6,717 cars or 3.7 percent above the 
corresponding week of 1921. Compared with 
the same week of 1920, it was a decrease of 
34,751 cars. A decrease of 1,576 cars was 
fecorded in grain loading for the week ended 
Oct. 7 and a decrease of 471 cars in live stock 
loading. 


The demand for freight cars in excess of the 
current supply on Oct. 8 amounted to 141,252 
cars. This was an increase of 10,927 cars over 
the total demand on Sept. 30. The shortage of 
box cars was 71,063 and that of coal cars 40,- 
499. The total number of surplus freight cars 
on Oct. 8 was 5,500. 

On Monday of this week 41,201 cars were 
loaded with bituminous coal, the largest num- 
ber loaded in a single day since Dee. 20, 1920, 
when the number was 42,004. Monday’s load- 
ings exceeded those for the preceding Monday 
by 605 cars. Loading of anthracite coal Mon- 
day aggregated 5,951 cars, 329 less than the 
same day last week. Monday’s loading, how- 
ever exceeded the daily averages for both Octo- 
ber, 1920 and 1921. 
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The National Lumber Movement 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHINeTON, D. C., Oct. 19.—Production of 
lumber by all the reporting mills for the week 
ended Oct. 14 was 236,958,030 feet, or 3,000,- 
000 feet more than during the preceding week, 
and about 40,000,000 feet more than the aver- 
age weekly production for 1919, 1920 and 1921. 
Shipments for the week ended Oct. 14 were 
176,172,466 feet, compared with 177,008,222 
feet the week before and 189,391,853 feet for 
the same week of last year. . 

Shipments now have fallen to about the 
average weekly level for the three years before 
1922, and about 22,000,000 feet below the 
average during the first seven months of 1922. 
Orders continue to decrease, the falling off 
during last week having been upward of 4,000,- 
000 feet, and are now down almost to the week- 
ly average of the last three years and approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 feet below the weekly level 
for the first seven months of 1922. 

‘*In consequence of this situation,’’ says 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, ‘‘the surplus of accumulated orders over 
shipments, which has hitherto been a source 
of anxiety, is decreasing and the mills are 
beginning to stock up. This is interesting to 
the lumber buying public, but it is not very 
attractive to manufacturers, who find them- 
selves compelled to reject orders in a year par- 
ticularly favorable to their business from a 
selling standpoint, but .ow become abnormal 
from a shipping point of view. Shipments are 
only 72 percent of normal and orders but 74 
percent. With relation to current production 
of all the reporting mills, shipments are 74 
percent and orders 75 percent.’’ 

For the first forty-one weeks of 1922, as 
compared with the same period last year, the 
figures are: Production, 8,769,267,472 feet, 
against 6,365,987,550 feet, an imerease of 
2,423,279,922 feet. Shipments, 8,448,341,712 
feet, against 6,371,001,604 feet, an increase of 
2,077,340,108 feet. Orders, 8,967,422,997 feet, 
against 6,625,607,310 feet, an increase of 
2,341,815,687 feet. 


RECONSTRUCTS WOOD FROM SAWDUST 


MapIson, WIs., Oct. 16.—From shavings and 
sawdust combined with suitable binders there is 
now being made a new reconstructed wood 
material that has many advantages over ordi- 
nary wood, and is the result of research made 
by Prof. George Kemmerer, of the chemistry 
department of the University of Wisconsin. 
Professor Kemmerer’s new process has been 
used commercially since last winter, and has 
proved better than wood for certain purposes. 

The sawdust is mixed with a new binding 
material which Professor Kemmerer discovered 
and perfected, is put intu a mold, and then 
subjected to pressure, of 50 to 1,000 pounds 
per square inch. The resulting product is much 
tougher and harder than ordinary wood, does 
not split, and is practically impervious to water: 
The reconstructed wood takes finishes, such as 
varnish, and enamels well. 





A SECONDARY BUT SERIOUS loss from forest 
fires is the destruction of fur bearing animals. 
Trappers estimate that fires annually reduce the 
fur supply more than the actual catch. 
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East’s Conservative Methods Are Adapted to Its Needs— 
Retail Trade Serves Industries and Delivers to Farmers 


Between the writing of these lines and their 
appearance in print, the summer vacation will 
have ended and students will be assembled 
once more in schools and colleges. Everything 
that touches human beings in a vital way is 
of incalculable importance; but if there are 
gradations, a very high place must be as- 
signed to education. As I write this article 
I can look out of my window at the Berkshire 
Hills of Massachusetts; one of the most beau- 
tiful of the low ranges in our country and one 
which, perhaps by accident, shelters many 
famous institutions of learning. In the late 
summer we were in Northampton, Mass., home 
of Smith College. Smith, it happens, is the 
largest women’s college in the world. 

As we walked over the great campus, 
crowded with wonderful buildings, we 


Retail Stores Stage a ‘‘Dollar Day’’ Sale 

Northampton has three lumber yards: M. C. 
Bailey & Co., the Franklin County Lumber 
Co., and the Merrick Lumber Co. The head 
office of the second is at Greenfield, and the 
head office of the third is at Holyoke. The city 
is evidently an excellent shopping center and 
has good retail stores. At the time of our visit 
the merchants had agreed upon a day of bar- 
gain sales; one of the rather well known ‘‘dol- 
lar day’’ affairs. It had been very widely ad- 
vertised, and when we arrived the shop win- 
dows were thickly dressed with all kinds of 
bargains. The evening before the fateful Satur- 
day the streets in the retail section were thick 
with scouts who were peering into windows 
and estimating the relative desirability of the 


The trade in lumber in Northampton divides 
itself between the building of city homes, the 
supplying of industrial requirements, and 
farm sales. Mr. Bailey told me that the farm 
trade this year was not up to standard. ‘‘The 
farmers have had a hard crack the last two or 
three years,’’ he said, ‘‘and this year onions 
and tobacco, upon which they depend, are a 
short crop.’’ Altho I’ve been in tobacco re- 
gions often this is the first year I’ve ever 
seen fields dressed up in ghostly robes. Whole 
fields are covered with something that looks 
like mosquito bar. The stuff is held up by a 
forest of poles so that it does not touch the 
plants, and at the edges of the field the cloth 
drops to the ground. This tobacco, I am 
told, is of high quality and brings a long 

price in the market. The cultivation of 





saw caretakers clipping the grass on 
the wide lawns, and the painters and 
other workmen refitting the buildings. 
New dormitories were being completed 
to receive the impending flood of stu- 
dents. In imagination we could see girls 
in all parts of the United States busily 
preparing for the coming year’s work, 
their thoughts centered on the lawns 
over which we were walking and on the 
buildings at which we were looking. 
Doubtless they were thinking of studies, 
grades, new friends, good times. Those 
who were entering as freshmen must 
have been having endless thrills over 
the new world which they were so soon 
to enter. And their fathers and mothers 
must have been wondering, perhaps with 
a bit of a heartache, what difference the 
new experience would make in the 
daughters that had grown up so swiftly 
but whom the parents still think of as 
very little girls. It is a bit sobering to 
think that after such unstinted invest- 
ment of thought and care for perhaps 
eighteen years these seeming little girls 
for four highly important years are go- 
ing out of reach of home oversight, to 





be shaped so vitally in mind and charac- 
ter by the complex organization of a col- 
lege. The phase of childhood is ended 
for alltime. But it is a cheering thought 








The use of motor trucks enables the retailers in eastern 


both tobacco and onions involves much 
hard work and the taking of chances 
on both the crop and on the condition 
of the market. 


Delivery Customarily Made to Farms 


While we were talking a Packard 
truck bearing the name of the Bailey 
yard drove up. Mr. Bailey said it was a 
fine machine and gave excellent service. 
In normal years, he added, he usually 
had one or more trucks on the road all 
the time delivering to farmer customers. 
It is taken as a matter of course, here in 
the East, that deliveries should be made 
to farms. I find many different customs 
prevailing in regard to cartage charges. 
Some yards require payment for every 
load according to volume, regardless of 
distance. Some use the ton-mile system. 
Some use a less exact method; if the 
trucks are busy they require a cartage 
charge in the hope of inducing the 
farmer to haul his own, but at other 
times they take care of the hauling cost 
in the price asked for the lumber. These 
people seem pretty well satisfied with 
the working of their system. There is a 
certain feeling, however, that perhaps 
delivery ought to be a subsidiary busi- 
ness; not exactly independent of the 
yard in the sense that a dealer would 
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that colleges are so highly successful 
and that these important four years can 
be spent in so favorable a place for de- 


sell his equipment and hire a local dray- 
man to deliver for him, but sufficiently 
separate so that it would have to pay its 


industrial centers to cater to the farm trade, for de- 
livery is expected by the farmers, and to reach out to 
neighboring villages and towns. Such business, com- 
bined with the industrial demand, maintains sales at a 





velopment into mental power and wom- 
anliness. Childhood is as intangible as 
springtime. It can’t be kept. The best that 
can be done, and it is very good indeed, is to 
give the little girl the chance to develop into 
young womanhood under favorable circum- 
stances. 


They tell me in Northampton that the city 
blossoms like a flower garden into a riot of 
life and color when the two thousand girls 
arrive in the fall. The city is a vigorous and 
lively and busy place at all times of the 
year; but I can’t imagine any city, short of 
the very largest ones, that would remain un- 
moved and unchanged in appearance after the 
coming of so many young women of eighteen 
to twenty-two to live and work and play in it. 

Northampton is a rather old city as such 
things go in our country. I visited a bookshop 
that was founded about 125 years ago. The 
town has industries, notably silk mills, in ad- 
dition to its educational plants. The Connec- 
ticut Valley is rich in water power, thanks to 
the ruggedness of the Berkshires, and it is 
within reach of pulpwood. These two things 
make the location of paper mills inevitable, 
for the making of paper requires enormous 
power as well as paper making materials. 


time when home building is inactive. 


respective offerings. After careful study the 
confirmed bargain hunters laid out strategical 
plans. On the following morning these streets 
presented the odd aspect of long lines of 
shoppers massed before the shop doors. On 
the stroke of the clock the doors swung open 
and the crewds surged in. It was interesting 
and amusing to see display windows being de- 
nuded of goods almost as if the town were 
being sacked. In a few moments the shop- 
pers emerged, clutching packages, and hur- 
ried to other stores. We watched sharply: to 
avoid entanglement in the charges of these 
shock troops. In half an hour the cream was 
skimmed; and while bargain shopping went on 
rather briskly all day the late comers did not 
find the large assortment that bloomed before 
the clock struck the zero hour. People are 
incurable bargain hunters. I myself, while 
passing up the wash dresses and the huck tow- 
eling and the laundry soap, fell for some book 
bargains. 

Lumber does not lend itself to bargain 
sales, tho I have heard of retailers who con- 
ducted a more or less successful bargain coun- 
ter, over which they disposed of odd doors and 
such things. 


own way. Personally we believe that 

some yards that undertook this would 
stop one of the unsuspected leaks that drain 
away part of their rightful profits. Others 
might perhaps not find the accruing benefits 
worth the extra cost of accounting. 

‘*The college doesn’t buy the materials for 
its building locally,’’ Mr. Bailey said. ‘‘It 
builds everything on contract. I built one 
building for it, and I paid something for the 
privilege of doing it. The authorities over 
there are shrewd, and if anybody ever put 
anything over on them in a business way I 
never heard of it. The Government is build- 
ing a hospital for disabled soldiers on the 
outskirts of the city; in fact several miles out. 
Some thirteen buildings are being put up. 
bos are kept pretty busy sending materials out 

ere. 


Finds Architectural Service a Valuable Help 


‘*T see you advertise an architectural serv- 
ice,’’? I remarked. 

“*Yes,’? Mr. Bailey answered. ‘‘We have 
the association service, and it is a valuable 
help. I’ve sold a good many houses this year 
out of the plan books furnished us by that 
service.’’ 

Mr. Bailey made the trip to the West with 
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the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation party last winter. He believes it paid 
in a business way. He went for the purpose of 
learning something about the manufacture and 
sale of lumber in the West; but he had a good 
time in addition to what he learned. 

Most of the houses which Mr. Bailey is sell- 
ing this year are for individual owners and 
not for speculative builders. There is plenty 
of money available in the banks to care for 
every sound prospect. This is a spruce coun- 
try, so far as framing timbers are concerned. 
The only hemlock used is native stuff. 


Retail Organization Must Suit Location 


From Northampton we turned westward and 
tooled the little machine back across the Berk- 
shires; and for a flivver whose early education 
took place in the prairie country of the Corn 
Belt it rode the curves and grades of the Ja- 
eob’s Ladder road with exemplary patience. 
A person can remark ‘‘ain’t nature wonder- 
ful’’ about so many times, and then he settles 
down to the job of making what speed and 
distance he can. To appreciate the very 
great beauty of the 
New ‘England hills, 


of it. Many of these dealers have traveled 
widely, particularly in connection with the 
western junkets, and they have observed and 
liked some of the western methods. But when 
they tried to introduce them they found the 
natural conservatism of the human being very 
strong in their customers. During the last few 
years these columns have contained many 
stories of reforms worked by retailers among 
their customers in a comparatively brief time. 
They have.changed completely the methods of 
extending credit, for instance. They have 
introduced a system of cash discounts and 
have had it accepted as a matter ‘of course 
within a few months. They have inaugurated 
a system of cartage charges simply by an- 
nounecing it. They have introduced architec- 
tural service. But, as we recall it, most of 
these easy changes were made in the West. 
They can be, and are being, introduced in the 
East, but to get them accepted requires more 
skill and patience and tenacity than is neces- 
sary in the West. As a result, your eastern 
dealer does not enter so light-heartedly upon 
the job of shifting things around. It means 


Building Halted But Housing Badly Needed 
Pittsfield is one of those points desperately 
in need of houses that is not doing much to 
reduce the pressure of the housing shortage. 
For a number of years the annual crop of new 
dwellings has averaged around thirty, while 
the town used to build perhaps ten times as 
many each year. Various explanations of this 
phenomenon are put- forward. One of the 
most convincing is to the effect that it has 
long been the custom for speculative builders 
to take care of the housing problem, and that 
during the last few years the industrial popu- 
lation has not been in position to pay the 
rents necessary to make speculative building 
profitable. Here, again, New England people 
are slow to change their customs; and of 
course in addition to this reluctance is the 
very patent fact that a person who can not 
afford to pay much rent can not see his-way 
clear to the building of a house of his own. 
There is a lake near the town, and by this 
lake there are a large number of cottages 
that can be rented during the warm season 
at rather reasonable figures. Many families 
go out to these cot- 





we suppose, a person 
must live with them 
for a time; just as he 
must get well ac- 
quainted with a bril- 
liant man to under- 
stand his real quality. 
We kept wondering 
how the people 
tucked away in some 
of these mountain 
farms could make a 
living; but we re- 
flected that they 
would probably won- 
der why anyone 
would willingly live 
in the monotony of 
our prairies. Be that 
as ic may, there are 
wide stretches of 
country in these hills 
where the per capita 
consumption of lum- 
ber must be very 
small. This trip has 
brought home to us 
the old commonplace 
piece of wisdom that 
business has its roots 
in local conditions 
and that a lumber 
yard located in New 








tages as soon as the 
weather permits in 
the spring and stay as 
long as it permits in 
the fall. When the 
cold drives them in 
they rent a couple of 
rooms and get thru 
the winter as best 
they can. 

This is obviously a 
temporary and unsat- 
isfactory makeshift; 
and if events were 
merely allowed to 
take their course a 
time would come be- 
fore long when house 
building would force 
itself upon many ‘of 
these families. But in 
addition to the logic 
of events, the local 
yards are doing much 
to convince the peo- 
ple of Pittsfield — 
industrial workers, 
business people, pro- 
fessional men, leisure 
class and all the rest 
—that it is possible 
to finance and build 
their own homes and 
that they can do so 








England will be as 
different in detail 
from a yard located Fuel 
in Illinois as Massa- nity? 
chusetts field crops 

differ from those of the middle West. To draw 
up a formula for selling lumber in all parts 
of the United States would be as impossible 
as drawing up a formula for raising corn in 
all parts of the United States. 


Eastern Conservatism Is Hard to Change 


The articles sent from the East on this trip 
have touched upon a number of these differ- 
ences. In the East there are comparatively 
few yards, computed on a per capita basis. 
The city trade is more important than the 
country trade, tho the latter is valued and is 
offered a more complete delivery service than 
is that of the West. Nearly every yard has 
its planing mill and as a result sells less of 
the stock patterns of millwork. We are in- 
¢lined to believe that in some respects the 
eastern contractor has a stronger hold upon a 
strategic position in the lumber trade than his 
western brother has, tho there are plenty of 
exceptions to this statement. 

_One reason for the planing mill and for the 
dictation of the contractor, as we see it, lies 
in the reluctance of eastern people to try out 
innovations. Time after time in these eastern 
towns and cities we have found dealers who 


were making a hard fight to introduce new . 


methods into their sales policies and who con- 
fessed that they were making heavy weather 


Miniature house, used as playhouse, prize in essay contest conducted by Gittner-Lamp Lumber & 


Co., Waukesha, Wis. Boy at right winner of contest. Note how pleased the children are. 
Would a few playhouses—made of short length ltumber—appeal to the children in your commu- 


so much hard work and explaining, and the 
subduing of so much misunderstanding and 
even suspicion, that he wants to be very sure 
of the value of the change. It will cost him 
more in effort to make it, and he wants to see 
where this effort is going to be repaid to him 
later on. He feels that he can not possibly 
make many changes, so he wants to be thoroly 
sold on those he does attempt. We’ll mention 
some specific instances in later articles. 


Pittsfield, Mass., Is an Industrial Center 


In Pittsfield, Mass., there are two yards: 
©. S. Ferry & Son, and the Berkshire Lumber 
Co. We’re going to talk about the latter next 
week. 

Pittsfield, like practically all Massachusetts 
towns of any size at all, is an industrial point. 
It has a population of something over forty 
thousand, and its most important industry is a 
branch of the General Electric Co. It also 
has paper mills, and in one of these mills 
is made most or all the paper on which our 
money is printed. I believe that this mill sup- 
plies a number of foreign governments. Pre- 
sumably they don’t supply Russia, for as we 
understand it a 1,000 ruble note would have to 
be printed on very inferior stock to be worth 
more than the blank paper. 


with certainty and 
satisfaction. Beyond 
reasonable doubt this 
education will show 

- roe results satisfactory. 
both to the dealers and to the home owners. 
There will continue to be a place in Pittsfield 
for the speculative builder; but there is quite 
sure to be a greater activity of home building 
for owners who expect to live in the new 
houses. 


Sell Much to Industries and Outside Towns 


C. 8. Ferry & Son is an old concern that is 
operated by the two Ferry brothers. It has a 
yard of good size that handles not only retail 
sales but also does a jobbing business. In fact 
the latter was rather to the front during last 
summer. I’m afraid as I glance back over 
these paragraphs that I’ve given the impres- 
sion that lumber sales in Pittsfield are at a 
standstill. Such is far from the ease. Retail- 
ing is of course very important to these east- 
ern yards, but retailing to home builders is 
not the only business resource upon which 
they can depend. In an industrial country 
there are always sales that can be made to 
manufacturing concerns. It is true that many 
industrials buy the bulk of their lumber di- 
rect, but not all of them do so, and even those 
that make it a general rule to do so find them- 
selves from time to time in need of lumber 
immediately for some emergency, and in such 
an event they are more interested in imme- 
diate delivery than in saving a dollar on a 
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thousand. Then the comparatively few retail 
yards must mean that many small villages do 
not have yards completely stocked to supply 
a house job. So the fact that Pittsfield has 
held back of its average number of houses 
does not mean that the Pittsfield dealers have 
sold only thirty or forty houses. They have 
sold and delivered many house bills to neigh- 
boring villages and towns and to the country. 
These onion and tobacco farmers of the val- 
leys certainly use a vast deal more lumber 
than do their fellow farmers of the hills. 


Both of the Ferry brothers recalled visits 
that Met L. Saley made to their yard years 
ago. 

More about the Berkshire Lumber Co. next 
week. 


[The next instalment of the Realm of the Re- 
tailer will describe how a progressive eastern 
retailer is winning a conservative community’s 
confidence in an uptodate architectural service 
adapted to local needs, one that brings to the 
home builder the benefit of scientific data— 


Plans Striking New Office 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 17.—Announcement 
has just been made by Thornton Estes, presi- 
dent of the Estes Lumber Co., of the purchase 
of what is known as the North Birmingham 
city hall, which has been occupied by the fire 
department and police force and is situated at 
the intersection of two main streets—26th 
Street North, which is the main thorofare north 
and south, and 28th Avenue, down which the 
main street car line runs. For some time the 
company has owned two complete city blocks 
immediately adjacent to the North Birmingham 
city hall, and this building was purchased to 
secure a site upon which to erect an up-to-date 
office building facing these two main streets. 
The Estes Lumber Co. expects to erect such a 
buiding in the near future, putting the office 
force on the ground floor, around the walls of 
which will be displayed photographs of houses 
that have been erected in Birmingham from 
the free plan service of the Estes Lumber Co., 
photographs of some of the best southern pine 
mills in the South, and photographs of some 


good standing timber. Display racks will also 
be provided showing hardwood flooring, wall 
board, roofing samples etc. A private tele- 
phone exchange will be located in the office, 
making it possible to connect incoming calls 
with any desk. In addition there will be a 
cashier, whose desk will be conveniently located 
for attending to customers. This cashier will 
handle all cash sales and act as a sort of gen- 
eral information bureau. 


Low Cost of Doing Business 


A Michigan retailer writes that for the first 
six months of this year the gross sales amounted 
to $46,788, during which time operating ex- 
pense was $5,640. Thus it cost the company 
approximately 121% percent to do business. 

Incidentally this company operates two 
trucks; one a heavy duty machine and the other 
a light machine, and delivers within a radius 
of fifteen miles of its yard. In regard to the 
cost of doing business, the manager modestly 
remarks: ‘‘We believe our cost is a little be- 
low the average cost.’’ 





NEWS AND 


Cooperative Perpetual Inventory 


Charles A. Hubbard, of the Hubbard-Scearce 
Lumber Co. and the Forbes-Hubbard Lumber 
Co., both of Indianapolis, Ind., is very enthusi- 
astic over the idea of a codperative perpetual 
inventory system. It is his idea that retailers, 
located in.a city such as Indianapolis, would 
be greatly benefited by the keeping of a co- 
operative perpetual inventory in a single office. 
This office should be outfitted with the most 
up-to-date equipment for the keeping of per- 
petual inventories and should be in charge of 
an expert, not only at the inventory business, 
but one who knows lumber grades and sizes. 
Mr. Hubbard estimates that such an office could 
be operated at an expense of approximately 


POINTERS FOR 


proximation of accuracy by an experienced man, 
going thru the shop examining items and putting 
the value thereof ‘in dollars and cents on his list 
according to his judgment and without complete 
descriptive details. An experienced man can in- 
voice on the above basis the average shop in In- 
dianapolis and arrive at a correct approximation 
of its value within two hours. 

The system can be installed at any time by any 
yard with a minimum amount of work. For exam- 
ple, today you would count all your 2x4’s, giving 
each length and each grade and forward same to 
the office; tomorrow, you could count your other 
sizes of dimension; next day,’ you would count 
your flooring, boards, shiplap etc. Within a short 
time and without much work, the entire stock can 
be counted, and reported to the central office. Of 
course, after you have furnished the number of 
2x4’s in stock, for example, you would immediately 
begin reporting on the number of 2x4’s taken out 
of stock, and so on until everything has been re- 
ported ; after the latter has been completed, every- 


RETAILERS 


A Notable Fair Display 


MENOMINEE, WIs., Oct. 17—The O. & N. 
Lumber Co. has always made a feature of ex- 
hibits at fairs and its service department has 
made up some very fine exhibits. However, it 
outdid, itself this year in making up and dis- 
playing the one shown in the accompanying 
illustration. This consists of six model houses 
with garages. Particular pains were taken with 
such details as the arrangement of arbors, 
hedges, trees, shrubs etc. The striking lifelike 
appearance is well reproduced in the illustra- 
tion. Particular attention is called to the dough- 
boy statue in the small park at the front. For 
fidelity to detail and lifelike appearance this 
exhibit would be mighty hard to beat. 








Mine? ap 


The striking fair exhibit of the O. & N. Lumber Co. Note the care used and splendid results obtained in making the models and their sur- 
roundings attractive and lifelike 


$7,500 a year. Thus with ten yards codperating, 
the cost would be approximately $750 each. 

Elaborating regarding this plan, Mr. Hub- 
bard said: 


Each individual cojperating yard would furnish 

the central office with a copy of its inventory by 
items—such as the number of 2x4’s in each length 
and grade; the number of feet of flooring of each 
grade; the number of feet of finish of each grade 
and size; the number of windows and doors in 
stock etc. This would be the starting place; then 
each yard would furnish copy of all invoices for 
goods received, giving the grade, but omitting all 
prices; each yard would also furnish each day a 
copy of all loading tickets for material that has 
left the yards, giving the size and grade for each 
item, but omitting all prices; the central office 
would debit and credit each item in the inventory 
according to the changes as they are reported; the 
account in the inventory for each item will always 
show the balance on hand. 
_ The above procedure takes care of all yard stock 
in a perfectly satisfactory and economical way; 
yards having planing mills with work in various 
stages of progress would proceed somewhat differ- 
ently, and along the following lines: 

The yard inventory would be credited with all 
items taken into the mill for manipulation, the 
mill would change the form, of course, of this ma- 
terial into different products which would be sold 
and delivered from day to day and the amount 
credited to general sales as is now the custom. At 
the end of the current month a physical inventory 
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of the stock in the planing mill would be taken by 
each individual yard in terms of dollars and cents. 
This can be done very quickly and with close ap- 
thing that goes out of the yards will be reported, 
and the central office will have a complete record 
of everything in stock. 

Whenever required, the central office would fur- 
nish a typewritten copy of complete inventory, 
altho this would seldom be required; the accuracy 
of the work can be tested every day by counting 
the number of 2x4’s—10, for example and asking 
the central office for their figures. If they agree, 
the matter is proved and the value of the inventory 
is established. 

What are the advantages? 

In case of fire you have a complete inventory 
to submit as a proof of your loss. _This is in- 
valuable. 

You know the staple items in your stock and 
how fast they “turn over’ and whether they are 
profitable. 

The buyer knows exactly what he has on hand: 
he knows the rate of its turnover and can tell 
when he should buy again. 

The fire insurance on_ stock can be checked 
against actual values and money saved, either in 
premiums or insurance collected, if a loss occurs. 

The big advantage is, however, to know at the 
end of each month whether your business bas made 
a profit or suffered a loss. 


[The idea of a codperative perpetual inven- 
tory system is new. It is well worth discussing 
and considering and may well be given atten- 
tion at the coming annual conventions of re- 
tail lumbermen.—Epiror. | 





The O. & N. Lumber Co. has sent this dis- 
play to Cleveland, Ohio, where it will be dis- 
played next week at the annual of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association.  Inci- 
dentally discussion of fair displays at retailers’ 
conventions this winter will bring out much in- 
formation on one of the new methods of getting 
business. 


A Book on Southern Pine Floors 


The Southern Pine Association has just issued 
a new edition of the booklet ‘‘Beauty Plus 
Service in Floors.’’ It is splendidly illustrated 
and the well written, easily understood text 
explains how to obtain satisfactory and 
beautiful floors from southern pine edge 
grain flooring. In it are included detailed 
directions for the laying, finishing and care of 
such floors together with a general discussion 
of their many desirable qualities. The use of 
edge grain southern pine for floors is steadily 
increasing and copies of this booklet, which 
may be distributed by retail lumbermen, will 
be of great aid in making and clinching sales. 
Full details regarding the book may be ob- 
tained from the Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La. 
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Fair Exhibit Attracts 30,000 People 


At the Winnebago County Fair, held in Osh- 
kosh, Wis., during September, the Fuller 
Goodman Co. had an exhibit which attracted a 
great deal of attention and which in the opin- 
ion of the officials of the company, resulted in 
some excellent advertising. This display con- 
sisted of a rest room and exhibit which was 
contained in a tent 30x60 feet. The tent floor 
was made of 2-inch planks spiked securely to 
timbers. Exhibits were arranged all along the 
outside wall while the center of the tent was 
enclosed and used as a rest room, being equipped 


capacity and it seems reasonable to suppose that 
part of the earnings of the workers will soon 


_ find their way into the building of homes, 


bringing a greater volume of business to the 
retail lumber yards. For the construction of 
business blocks and high grade residences a fair 
amount of lumber is being used. 


R. E. Montz, manager of the Broadway Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., told a news representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that home building 
was slow and business quiet, high grade resi- 
dence building providing practically its only 
market for lumber in any considerable quantity. 

















Part of the exhibit of the Fuller Goodman Co. at the Winnebago County Fair. The rest room was_ 


roped off in the center, while the exhibits were placed on the sides of the tent 


with chairs and several lounges. People found 
this rest place very desirable and it was fully 
oceupied during the course of the fair. One 
end of the tent was walled up with Beaver 
board properly paneled. In this end an attrac- 
tive face brick fire place was built. In the 
same end there was an attractive pergola 
painted white and over-hung with vines. In 
the opposite end of the tent a very attractive 
miniature colonial house was displayed, over 
the top of which appeared this striking state- 
ment ‘‘Home Keeping Hearts Are Happiest.’’ 
Photographs were also displayed showing vari- 
ous types and models of farm buildings; also 
another small house built of prepared roofing 
and shingles was shown. 

Another feature of the exhibit was the dis- 
play of samples of all the different woods han- 
dled by the Fuller Goodman Co. Also cross 
sections of all timbers from 4x4’s up to 18x18’s 
were shown. The exhibit of millwork was very 
complete and included the finest kind of 
veneered, inlaid doors down to medicine cabi- 
nets and ironing boards. Combination storm 
and sereen doors, ordindry doors and French 
doors were displayed, to say nothing of book- 
cases and a colonnade. The company had on 
display samples of Sheetrock, stucco and all 
the various materials carried. Representatives 
of some of the companies whose products the 
Fuller-Goodman Co. sells were present during 
the fair and these men explained the good 
qualities of their goods to visitors. 

A prize was given away to the one who 
guessed the nearest to the number of beans in 
a jar. The interest in this contest was shown 
by the fact that over 14,000 guesses were regis- 
tered. Souvenirs were given away to all who 
came. All in all the company concludes that it 
had over 30,000 people visit its exhibit. . 


Building Business Blocks in Gary 

Home building in Gary, Ind., has not been 
brisk this season as in former years, altho there 
seems to be great need of residences for work- 
ers. The steel mill employees, who comprise a 


large part of the industrial population, have. 


not been able to finance operations, but the 
mills are now working at 75 to 80 percent of 


The Broadway concern carries a full line of 


‘ building material and has a fair supply of 


lumber on hand, made up of 80 percent southern 
pine and 20 percent of fir, white pine, spruce, 
redwood ete. 

J. G. Hepp, manager of the Manhattan Lum- 
ber Co., stated that most of its sales were for 
business blocks. Deliveries are taken care of 
by five motor trucks—one of 5-ton and four of 
14%4-ton capacity—and two horse drawn vehicles. 
The company has sufficient stock to meet any 
reasonable demand, southern pine being the 
principal wood carried, but good quantities of 
fir, western pine, maple and oak are also han- 
dled. As part of its service to customers, the 
company operates a small planing mill to en- 


able it to supply promptly doors and windows 
of which it may run short. For handling such 
items as stone, sand and gravel, the Manhattan 
company installed some time ago a_ bucket 
conveyor system. Loaded cars are spotted over 
a pit, into which their contents are dumped. 
From this pit the material is released thru 2 
chute that deposits it on a conveyor equipped 
with buckets, this conveyor carrying it along the 
tops of storage bins, of which there are two 
rows of twenty-six, or fifty-two in all. From 
these storage bins it is conveyed by chutes 
into the trucks for delivery. This system makes 
possible the unloading of sixty tons of material 
in an hour; and the loading of a 5-ton truck 
in three minutes. The 46-foot conveyor is run 
by electric power and is reversible. The storage 
is 100 feet long and 30 feet high, constructed 
of 6x8-inch timbers and 3x12 plank at a cost 
of $2,500. As its bottom is above truck height, 
the space below it is utilized for storing brick. 


Seeaeeaeaeaesesa: 


Second Correspondence Course Ready 


The retail service bureau of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 1613 
Harris Trust Building, Chicago, Ill., announces 
that it now has ready for distribution the first 
lesson of the correspondence course for retail 
lumber dealers to the second ‘group of sub- 
seribers. This course is free and comprises six- 
teen lessons. The subjects are: 

Structure of Timber and Grading Rules. 

Projections and Plan Reading. 

Details of Frame Building Construction. 

Figuring Stresses and Sizes. 

Specifications. 

Types of Construction. 

Estimating and Rules for Taking Off Quantities. 

Planning and Designing. 

Fire Resistive Construction. 

Wood Preserving. 

Shingles. 

Sales Talk for the Retailer. 

Merchandising. 

Heavy Timber Construction. 


Those who took the first course reaped a 
great deal of benefit from it and requests for 
enrollment have been received not only from 
all parts of the United States but from many 
foreign countries. The second series of lessons 
will be illustrated by the lithographed plates 
which will replace the blue prints furnished 
with the first series. 

[The training of men to run retail yards is 
of the utmost importance. To run a yard suc- 
cessfully today the owner or manager must 
know far more than was the case twenty years 
ago. Plans for getting this training should be 
diseussed at retailers’ conventions this winter 
and the course offered by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will serve as a fine 
basis.— EDITOR. | 





last year. 


1,060,000,000 bushels a year ago. 


prices. 


the winter and coming spring. 





HIGHER PRICES MAKING CORN BELT FARM- 
ERS MORE PROSPEROUS 


[From the Grain Dealers’ Journal] 


The price of cash corn at Chicago has averaged about 62!, cents 
so far this fall compared with only 50 cents a bushel during the last 
half of 1921. This gain of 1214 cents a bushel, and with hogs now 
selling at $9.30 against $7.45 a year ago, represents a fundamental 
factor in the increased prosperity of the corn belt farmer, tho the 


crop promises to be only 2,853,000,000 bushels, against 3,080,000,000 


The cash price of oats this fall has been 35 cents at Chicago, the 
same as last year, but the crop is a little larger—1,229,000,000 against 


The cash price of No. 2 red winter wheat July 1 to Oct. 1, 1922, 
has averaged $1.10, while last year from July 1 to Dec. 1 it was 
about $1.25. This loss of 15 cents a bushel applies only to those 
farmers who already have marketed their wheat, and considerable 
stocks held back by the car shortage remain to be sold at higher 


Prices of all grain are rising strongly at the present time and the 
much more optimistic feeling in the grain growing territory is cer- 
tain to be reflected in a good demand for necessary lumber during 
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Collections Are Retailers’ “ Thorn in Flesh” 


After making a sale of lumber or other build- 
ing material—how to extract the cash from a 
tardy or reluctant debtor without leaving a 
sting? Ay, there’s the rub! 

In the contest recently conducted by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on the _ subject: 
‘¢Would You Want Your Boy to be a Retail 
Lumberman?’’ no topic loomed larger in the 
many letters received from retail lumber mer- 
chants than that of credits and collections. 
The shortest letters received, and several of 
the longest, alike named credits and collec- 
tions as the lumber retailer’s greatest bane. 
Brevity may be the soul of emphasis as well as 
of wit, hence the following letters in reply to 
the question ‘‘ What is your biggest trouble as 
a retail lumberman?”’ tell the story as forcibly 
as tho pages had been filled: 

‘‘The credit system.’’—Carter Lumber Co., 
Sanford, Fla. 

‘¢The abused credit business.’’~-Cotton Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

‘¢The worst thing we know about the retail 
lumber business is the difficulty of deciding 
whether or not a man is worthy of credit.’’— 
T. Sullivan & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Following are pertinent extracts from other 
letters written by lumber retailers in the con- 
test referred to, bearing upon the subject: 


The dealer should guard against bad accounts 
by insisting upon references from ‘ 


proposition the retailer has to face. The aver- 
age farmer wants to dictate his terms accord- 
ing to how his money is coming in from sale of 
his products. If he thinks advisable to hold 
his grain a year or two he thinks you should 
wait for your money. 

My experience is that most people want to 
build better houses than they really can afford. 
That is one reason the dealer is asked to carry 
a note or an account for the balance, as the 
average builder’s appropriation becomes ex- 
hausted. Few carpenters can give a correct 
estimate of the cost of a new building, which 
is another reason for the owner being short. 
He comes to your yard often while building, 
and sees you sending out load after load of 
lumber for which you do not receive cash. 
When he finds himself short at the end of the 
building period he says to the dealer: ‘‘My 
building has cost me much more than I ex- 
pected, and I would like to give you my note 
until I sell my corn.’’ He sells his corn, but 
about then the banker calls on him to pay a 
past due note, or he tell’ you he had to pay 
doctor or hospital bills. You tell him that you 
need the money and must have it. He then 
brings up the argument that he has always 
bought his lumber at your yard, that your 
father always extended him credit under the 
same conditions, and that you should do the 
same. You weaken and extend the time on all 


until they learn better, or bust, are so anxious 
for business that they cut under in prices, offer 
long credits or other inducements so as to pre- 
vent the regular dealers from trading with some 
of their customers on more equitable terms. 

Of course, some other material men have sim- 
ilar trouble, but it does seem queer that men 
in the lumber business, a majority of them 
good, solid business men, can not get together 
and cure this sore spot.—Stinson & DICKEN- 
SHEETS, Gloucester City, N. J. 





The writer used to think that collections rep- 
resented a drawback bigger than all others 
combined, but since making a specialty, if a 
lumberman can be a specialist, of that phase 
of the business, he has come to look at it in a 
different light. 

A lumberman in an agricultural community 
must of necessity finance more farmers than 
any other individual or institution excepting 
the local banker. Despite this condition, how- 
ever, thru a spirit of tenacity and ability to 
read character your humble servant has been 
able to get by fairly well. By being a good 
collector he established a credit that enabled 
him to purchase the interest of his partner in 
a chain of yards. The banks appreciated his 
‘‘ stick-to-it-iveness,’’ a characteristic devel- 
oped when he realized that collections formed 
the backbone of the business. 

For the lumberman, a farming 





strangers before the sale is made, 
also by having a definite under- 
standing as to time of payment, 
and requiring that it be strictly 
adhered to. Also, be careful not 
to let the time for filing liens ex- 





pire—C. B. PHELPS, Pasadena, 
Calif. 
The most troublesome thing 


about the retail lumber business, 
in my opinion, is collections. I 
am somewhat doubtful as to how 
a strictly cash system would suc- 
ceed. I am more inclined toward 
a very strict credit system. There 
is no reason why a retailer should 
not be as strict as a banker in the 
matter of extending credit, and 
if we were as strict most of our 
collection troubles would be elim- 
inated, but not all; we would still 





What method have you found most effective in 
collecting open accounts? 


Do you use collection letters, or do you seek per- 
sonal interviews? 


Do you have a definite understanding, at time of 
sale, as to time of payment? 


At the request of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a number of successful retailers have answered the 
above questions, and also have given other valuable 
information regarding their methods of handling 
credits and collections. 


Their replies are embodied in an article appearing 
on the front cover of this issue, which will be followed 
in subsequent issues by others upon the same subject. 


community presents a problem pe- 
culiar to itself. The average 
farmer wants to dictate terms 
based upon the availability of his 
crop money. If he thinks advis- 
able to hold his grain one, two or 
even three years he can not see 
why the lumberman is not willing 
to wait. We have overcome this 
peculiarity by insisting upon bank- 
able paper, thereby making others 
bear the consequent ill will on the 
due date. 

Most people want to build bet- 
ter houses than they can afford. 
In such cases I point out to the 
customer, before the lumber is de- 
livered, the inadvisability of going 
beyond his depth. After he is 
sold, don’t send him statements of 
his account. Personal solicitation 
is by far more effective. 








have to add a small percentage to 
our prices to cover interest on slow accounts 
and losses on bad ones.—WARREN PLANING 
Mitt Co., Warren, Pa. 





It is a well known fact that the retail lum- 
ber dealer takes a longer chance in giving cred- 
its than do merchants in any other legitimate 
line of business. The unreasonable credits 
usually given by retail lumber dealers come 
about more from custom than from any other 
reason. A person contemplating building a 
home seems to expect the lumber dealer to fur- 
nish without question, and ordinarily without 
much basis for credit, about one-third of the 
cost of the house. A man who would hesitate 
about asking $75 credit for groceries will not 
give more than passing notice to the fact that 
he would be owing for the lumber going into 
_ house as much as $2,000 for thirty or sixty 

ays. 
lished, the dealer’s hope of a return for his 
bill of goods simply rests, in a large percentage 
of cases, with the honesty of the purchaser. 
To be sure, there are lien laws in some States 
that are useful and effective. We regret to 
say that the one in Massachusetts is of small 
value. So in the end there is only one really 
secure way to safeguard a sale, and that is to 
take a mortgage to cover the lumber necessary 
for the house, together with an insurance pol- 
icy, all to be taken up at completion of the 
house.—CENTRAL LuMBER & SuPPLY Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 





I think collections constitute the hardest 


So that, this custom having been estab- 


or part—and in a few days see the debtor go 
by in a new automobile. 

In times like 1921 and 1922 it seems as tho 
a larger percentage of customers than usual 
lag in paying their lumber bills. They seem 
to think that because lumber is high there cer- 
tainly is a larger percentage of profit in it 
for the dealer. 

Ignorant people with means take offense at 
statements. Personal solicitation is the best 
way to collect, and this takes a lot of time and 
diplomacy.—W. 8. GOooDELL, secretary and 
ew Goodell-Skiles Lumber Co., Virginia, 

ll. 





One of the sore spots in the retail trade in 
this section is the lengthy credits we are often 
obliged to extend on new operations. The 
dealer furnishes the lumber, and after the 
plumber, painter, paper hanger and others are 
thru and the job completed, searches made, 
mortgages placed, and lawyers can spare the 
time to attend to it, settlement is made. The 
time often runs four months and over from the 
first deliveries. -Thus the dealer furnishes, in 
materials, a large part of the credit for these 
operations. If he could deal on a cash basis 
he would not require more than half the capital 
he now needs to conduct his business. 

Generally he is the first on the ground and 
the last to get his money. 

Our local associations have taken up the mat- 
ter of credits on different occasions, but any 
plans proposed and tried have failed by rea- 
son of there always being some dealers who 


By manifesting an interest in 
the welfare of your patrons and in the mate- 
rials you have sold, even after they are part 
of the new building, you will be able to keep in 
touch with those who owe you. People like to 
keep in touch with interested business men. 
They also like to pay such persons promptly. 
Study customers before selling them and collec- 
tions will be a pleasure.—E. H. Ferre, E. H. 
Fette Lumber Co., Havana, IIl. 





The problem of collections is governed in a 
large measure by one’s competitors. Where 
one dealer puts in force a short time credit 
policy and his competitor extends unlimited 
credit the former is up against it. Naturally 
the buying public wants all the time it can get, 
and if one dealer insists on payment when bills 
are due and the other fellow doesn’t the busi- 
ness goes to the long credit fellow. The aver- 
age buyer of lumber will pay the banker, 
grocer, and sometimes his church subscription, 
before he will pay the lumberman. The pub- 
lic looks upon the lumberman as a rich, easy 
going, good natured fellow who will put up 
with anything. As a matter of fact, he is 
forced to be easy going and good natured in 
order to hold his trade, but he is usually shy 
the riches as the other fellows are using his 
money to buy gas while the lumberman either 
walks or stays at home to save the expenses 
of a trip, all because he is a good fellow and 
has his money tied up in book accounts.— 
GrorcE S. Haaain, Kingsley, Iowa. 
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MAKING THE PUBLIC WANT FINE HOMES, BY EXAMPLE 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA., Oct. 16.—Prepara- 
tions are being made for erecting an exception- 
ally fine two-story, 22-room residence at an 
estimated cost of $20,000, plus $7,000 paid for 
the lot, primarily for the purpose of boosting 
home building, altho after it has served its 
purpose in that direction it will pe sold for 
a permanent residence. The idea is to demon- 
strate the ‘‘last word’’ in modern home con- 
struction, built-in fixtures, equipment and decor- 
ation, as an object lesson that cannot help 
whetting the desire for high-class homes on 
the part of the thousands who are expected to 
view it during the three weeks that it will re- 
main open for public inspection. 

The project is being pushed by O. A. Jen- 
nings, of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., in 
codperation with A. L. Broderson, manager of 
the city yard of the Minnetonka Lumber Co., 
and other representatives of building material 
and other interests allied with the construction 
industry. 

It is the plan of Mr. Jennings to select one 
lumber dealer, one plumber, one electrical con- 
cern, one marble and tile concern, one mason 
contractor, and so on thru the list of businesses 
and crafts needed for the construction and 
equipment of the house. The firms and in- 
dividuals selected for this codperation will 
furnish all materials and labor upon a strictly 
cost basis, their remuneration, outside of the 
general benefit derived from encouraging build- 
ing, being the advertising they will get out of 
it. As soon as the house is completed and 


opened to the public for inspection the names 
of all who have codperated in its construction 
will be displayed inside the house as well as 
in various other publie places, and they will 
also receive publicity in the special edition of 
the local newspaper to be published at that 
time, devoted to this event. 

The house will stand on a lot situated at 
19th and Hudson streets, which has been ac- 
quired at a cost of $7,000. It has a frontage 
of 84 feet on one street ‘and of 142 on the 
other. The plans for the house were drawn by 
W. J. Laws & Co., architects of this city, who 
make a specialty of residence work. It is to 
be of two-story design, with 22 rooms. The 
plans also provide for servants’ quarters, and 
two garages. The house will contain a living 
room 25 by 18 feet, finished in mahogany. The 
dining room will measure 22 by 18 feet, with 
paneled walls extending to the ceiling, all fin- 
ished in walnut. The breakfast and sun room, 
also on the first floor, will have tile floors, and 
will be wainscoted up to the bottom of the 
windows, the walls from there up being of 
plaster. This room will contain an electric 
fountain. All floors on the first floor of the 
house, except that of the sun room, will be of 
quartered white oak. ‘The billiard room, in 
the basement, will have a tile floor and will be 
finished in red gum. The bed rooms will have 
plastered walls, and will be finished in southern 
pine, enameled, with floors of clear plain red 
oak. 

The house will be equipped thruout with the 
latest labor saving electrical devices. The 
kitchen will have an electric washing machine 


and an electric polishing machine for the silver- 
ware. The laundry will have electric washing 
and ironing machines. The equipment also in- 
eludes an electric refrigerating plant. There 
will be an incinerator in the basement. The 
hot water heating system will be controlled by 
electric thermostats. The house will be equipped 
for radio, and there will be ample electrical 
connections for vacuum sweepers. 

This residence will have a 65-foot front on 
one street and a 41-foot front on the other. 
The exterior is to be finished with kellastone 
stucco, with tile roof. The grounds are to be 
laid out by a landscape artist. When completed 
this will be one of the show places of the city. 

The double garage and servants’ quarters will 
be complete in every way. The garage doors 
will be operated by electricity, so that when 
a man drives up, instead of having to stop, 
get out and open the doors, he will simply 
drive alongside a rod projecting vertically out 
of the ground to the height of the ear door, 
and press a button which will open the doors 
and turn on the lights in the garage. It will 
also be equipped with an electric heater, which 
will keep the car warm thru cold weather, and 
prevent trouble in starting the engine. 

It is understood that after the residence 
has been open for exhibition purposes for three 
weeks it will be taken over by a local man for 
his permanent residence, he having already 
negotiated for its purchase. Thus the financing 
of the proposition is all arranged for in ad- 
vance, as only a short time loan will be re- 
quired, to take care of outlay until the pur- 
chase price is paid. 





EAST AND WEST OBSERVE “BETTER HOMES” WEEK 


OBSERVE BETTER HOMES WEEK 

’ Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—The Better Homes 
in America demonstration week, endorsed by 
the governor and the mayor, by prominent mem- 
bers of the lumber trade, and many others has 
just been successfully concluded here. Con- 
siderable public interest has been aroused thru 
free educational motion picture performances, 
depicting ways and means for improving the 
home, popular lectures, meetings afternoons and 
evenings in the public school centers, and daily 
newspaper publicity. 

A model home, of wood frame construction, 
was one of the features of the demonstration. 
Thousands visited and admired the beautiful 
and completely equipped residence, which illus- 
trated some of the possibilities in ‘‘better 
homes. ’’ 


BETTER HOMES WEEK OBSERVED 


SpoKANE, WasH., Oct. 14.—This has been 
Better Homes week in Spokane. Three new 
houses of the medium size, moderately priced 
modern bungalow type just completed were 
selected as demonstration models, one on the 
north side, another on the south side of the 
city and the third out in Spokane valley, all 
conveniently located. These were completely 
furnished in every respect and .thruout the 
week have been visited by thousands of people. 
All classes of merchants having in any way to 
do with the building and furnishing and other- 
wise equipping a home have codperated to make 
Better Homes week a success. 

The Spokesman-Review, leading morning 
paper, last Sunday had as part of its regular 
issue, a 14-page special edition featuring the 
different activities of Better Home week and 
some twenty special articles on various phases 
of home building, owning and decoration by 
experts in their various lines, One of these was 
by Andrew MacCuaig, of the Exchange Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., chairman of the lumber- 
men’s Better Homes week committee; another 
by Frank R. Beckmann, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the National Builders’ Bureau, 
the general chairman of the main executive 





committee, and a third by A. L. Porter, secre- 
tary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. This gave a strong initial start to the 
week and supplementary advertising by the 
merchants has had great effect in maintaining 
interests. : 

At each home, a hostess has been on duty 
each afternoon and evening, and each evening 
there has been a special program of vocal and 
instrumental music and orchestra. Better Homes 
speeches have been made at all the civie club 
meetings this week, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Advertising club and Chamber of Commerce and 
last Sunday the subject was referred to in his 
sermon by nearly every preacher in the city. 


SEATTLE HAS BETTER HOMES WEEK 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 14.—Better Homes 
Week in Seattle came to an end last night, 
with open house in several leading downtown 
furniture stores, which exhibited displays from 
7 to 10 o’clock for the instruction and benefit 
of citizens who had been unable to visit the 
model cottages, one of which was in the Mount 
Baker district and the other in the University 
district. Practice Cottage, in the University 
district, attracted literally hundreds of visitors, 
who were able to watch demonstrations of every 
conceivable bit of equipment, electrical and 
otherwise, available for the modern home. The 
cottage and the home economics department of 
the University of Washington were open for 
the final time today from 10 o’clock a. m. to 
4 p. m., during which interval the students have 
made the most of their opportunity to explain 
to visitors the value of training in the fine art 
of properly furnishing a home. Mrs. George 
B. Littlefield, chairman of the local campaign, 
thus sums up the work accomplished during the 
week: 


The object has been to help women in choos- 
ing furnishings that fulfill the requirements of 
comfort and at the same time do not detract 
from the scheme of decoration. During the week 
hundreds of women and girls have been study- 
ing the principles of home furnishings. The 
influence of such concentration on a vital sub- 
ject can not but have a lasting effect upon the 
quality of our homes. 


FOR A LONGER BUILDING SEASON 


New York, Oct. 16.—The New York Build- 
ing Congress is initiating a program to reduce 
the cost of building by eliminating as far as 
possible both the rush periods when bonuses 
are frequently paid and the periods of unem- 
ployment. 


The congress conducted its investigation 
over a period of four months and the findings 
cover twenty-nine distinct occupations as af- 
fected by the average employment variation 
of upward of 150,000 workmen annually dur- 
ing the past ten years. 


Prefacing a detailed statement of recom- 
mendations, the New York Building Congress 
Bulletin says: 


While the Congress is fully aware of the fact 
that an entire cure for seasonal employment is im- 
possible on account of weather conditions, oppor- 
tunity for investment, emergency and the will of 
the owner and speculator, still the opinion is gen- 
eral that much can be done to adjust elements that 
affect peak demands and as a result decrease much 
of the unnecessary cost and loss to which the 
building industry is now subjected. 


With this understanding the following recom- 
mendations are made in hope that they will be 


* suggestive to owners, investors, real estate brokers, 


architects, engineers, material manufacturers, con- 
tractors, labor and others who may be interested 
in reducing cost and eliminating unemployment 
periods: 


1. Establishing a wider range of rental period 
dates. 


2. Regulate Government, State, city, religious 
and educational building construction so that it 
will come during the low period of employment 
wherever possible. 


3. Regulate the construction of new buildings 
and additions erected for owhers’ prearranged oc- 
cupancy without regard for investment returns so 
that it will come during the low period of em- 
ployment. 


4. Encourage beginning work on new construc- 
tion March 1 instead of the customary date of 
May 1, thereby bringing its labor demand two 
months ahead of the demand peak, with a greater 
supply available. 


5. Plan maintenance and repair work so that 
it will come during the season for which there is 
a low demand for the labor involved, subject to 
emergency conditions that must be considered. 


6. Wherever possible, adapt the demand for 
“inside” and “outside” work to labor available 
as indicated on the labor chart analysis. 
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Plant Designed to Produce Superior Quality Oak Flooring 


No pun is intended when it is said that the 
plant of the Superior Oak Flooring Co., Helena, 
Ark., was designed and built for the purpose of 
producing superior quality oak flooring. This 
plant is a new one, completed not so very long 


have to figure each order three times before it 
is filled, is a general saying in the business. 
This means that the loading crew is entirely 
idle during this time. To do the necessary 
figuring and checking for each order, the tally- 

















This general view shows the power house, flooring factory, office and storage shed of the Superior 


Oak Flooring Co. 


ago, and has incorporated in it all of the mod- 
ern methods which, in the opinion of the offi- 
cials of the company, will produce the highest 
quality of flooring at the lowest possible cost. 
Expressed in another way, the company’s policy 
is to produce the highest quality of oak flooring 
from the right sort of lumber at the lowest 
cost permissible. The plant was very carefully 
laid out and there are found in it an amazing 
number of cost reducing features and methods 
of improving the quality of the product, which 
react to the benefit of customers. 

The greatest of care is exercised in securing 
the rough oak lumber. High quality stock, 
amply thick, is secured. Once a board is un- 
loaded from a car there is no hope for it until 
it turns up in the storage shed, a finished piece 
of oak flooring. The manufacturing part of the 
plant is laid out around a hollow square. Lum- 
ber is first unloaded and piled immediately 
upon dry kiln trucks. These trucks proceed 
directly into the kiln and, after thoro drying, 
are removed to a large, well covered, cooling 
shed. After thoro cooling, the trucks, one at 
a time, are moved to the flooring factory, 
where the material goes thru the flooring ma- 
chines and then goes directly into the storage 
shed or into the car. There is no lost motion, 
no circling, no turning about. The lumber goes 
directly from one operation to the other, and 
it is never allowed to remain out from under 
cover from the time it enters the dry kiln until 
it leaves the plant all loaded in a box ear 
which has been properly inspected to see that it 
will not leak. 

Perhaps a description of a few of the special 
efforts made to insure quality and low cost will 
best serve to indicate the sound basis upon 
which the business is founded. The entire plant 
is exceedingly well sprinklered. In fact, a vis- 
itor can not help noticing how very carefully 
laid out this system is. As a result, this is said 
to have the lowest insurance rate of any light 
constructed plant in Arkansas. 

In the flooring storage shed, a belt conveyor 
system has been arranged so that all flooring 
moves directly from the pile clear into the door 
of the car on this belt. The tallyman is pro- 
vided with an adding machine. As each bun- 
dle of flooring is placed on the belt conveyor, 
the length is called and the tallyman presses 
the necessary keys. This machine has the key- 
board so arranged that it is possible to have 
the lineal footage total all the time and also 
the number of bundles. The Superior Oak 
Flooring Co. believes that when a retailer or- 
ders 3,000 feet of flooring of one grade, that 
retailer should receive 3,000 feet—not 2,500 
feet or 3,500 feet. Ordinarily however, it is an 
expensive process to figure up the orders to en- 
sure exact footage. The average tallyman will 


The buildings are all painted in a very attractive grey with dark trimmings 

















The belt conveyor at the left is used in loading 
flooring. The bundles are put on this con- 
veyor and the length tallied on the adding ma- 
chine shown in the foreground. The bundle 
then goes directly into the car 


man will therefore consume something like 30 
minutes where he follows the ordinary method 
of tallying. If the entire order calls for eight 
separate items, it is easy to see how much the 
cost to load is enhanced by the ordinary method 
of tallying. However, by using the special ma- 
chine the tallyman knows at all times how many 
feet he has got and how the percentage of 
lengths is running so that no time is required 
for figuring this up. Consequently, loading is 
much more rapid in this plant and naturally 
the cost is reduced. 

All flooring is loaded under cover. The vis- 
itor to the plant is immediately struck by the 
high quality of finish on the flooring. The 
greatest care is taken to produce the very best 
flooring correctly machined. Incidentally, the 
company uses three Yates vertical matchers. 
The flooring from these machines can be laid 
at very low cost, according to C. H. Murphy, 
treasurer and general manager. The company, 
of course, does not claim that the flooring can 
be laid and then not touched, but the matching 
is so nearly perfect that in many cases all 
that is necessary is to sandpaper the floor in- 
stead of scraping it. In fact in one large con- 
suming eenter all of the Superior Brand oak 
flooring is laid without scraping, the few high 
spots being easily knocked off with sandpaper. 
All of the flooring bundles are tied with copper 
coated wire. This wire naturally does not rust, 
is easily handled and is but one of the many 
small details observed thruout the plant to pro- 
duce as fine an article as possible. 

A feature of particular interest at this plant 
is that all thin flooring is run from carefully 
dried lumber which is thoroly dried in half inch 
thickness. The belief of the officials of the 
company is that when thin flooring is made 
from lumber which is dried when one-half inch 
thick, the flooring will not cup. Of course, 
they do not guarantee this, but so far the com- 
pany has had no trouble with cupping of its 
thin flooring and consequently the theory seems 
to be well backed up. To insure proper drying 
of this thin lumber the company has a great 
deal of it piled in the yard. 

The officials of the Superior Oak Flooring 
Co. are: R. Carnahan, president; C. A. Dun- 
ning, vice president; J. C. Love, secretary, and 
©, H. Murphy, treasurer and general manager. 
L. E. Mitchell is sales manager. Both Mr. 
Mitchell and Mr. Murphy have had long experi- 
ence in the hardwood flooring business and 
know it thoroly. They know markets, sources 
of supply of lumber and the requirements of the 
trade. It is the purpose of the company to 
produce the very highest quality at the lowest 
cost which is consistent with that high quality. 























This view shows the power house, flooring storage shed and dry kilns of the Superior Oak Floor- 


ing Co. 
ing run to thin flooring. 


All the lumber in the foreground is thin stock pile 


so that it will air dry before be- 


The company believes that thin flooring run from thin stock which 


has been dried while thin, does not cup, and its experience so far proves this theory 
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Central Committee on Lumber Standards 
Issues Statement on the Progress Made 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—The central 
committee on lumber standards, which met here 
Oct. 3 to 6 with Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
and representatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has issued a report on progress made. 
Following a statement of the committee’s pro- 
gram, a description of its organization, and a 
brief outline of its handling of recommenda- 
tions, there are submitted specific suggestions 
for lumber standards for consideration by con- 
stituent organizations, those suggestions being 
accompanied by exhibits as to grades and sizes. 
This progress statement is as follows: 


At the first American Lumber Congress in 1919 
steps were taken to inaugurate simplification and 
general standardization of lumber sizes and grades. 
Since that time the engineering bureau and the 
bureau of lumber economics of the National Lum- 
ber Manufaeturers’ Association, at the request of 
the American Lumber Congress, has been continu- 
ously engaged in a thoro study of lumber stand- 
ards. There have been during this period many 
conferences—national, regional and local. There 
has been an eager discussion of lumber standardi- 
zation in the trade press and among the associa- 
tions in the lumber industry. Animated public 
interest has been aroused thru the daily press, as 
never before, with respect to any problem or activ- 
ity of the lumber trade, 

The basic purpose of the lumber standardization 
movement, as outlined at the time of the lumber 
conferences in May, 1922, with Secretary of Com- 
morce Hoover, is to demonstrate the ability and 
the purpose of the lumber industry to conduct 
its business efficiently, honestly, without prevent- 
able waste, and with due regard to the interests 
of the public whose needs it serves; in this man- 
ner effectively to discourage the constant agita- 
tion for government regulation ; to promote greater 
convenience and economy in the use of lumber; 
to add to the permanent lumber demand; and 
thus to bring saving and satisfaction to lumber 
users, more .stable profit to the industry and a 
higher place for it in public consideration and 
esteem. 

In view of the demands upon all industry for 
the adoption of business practices which will pro- 
mote greater economy in the production, distri- 
bution and utilization of essential commodities, in 
the interests of sound public policy, the lumber- 
men of the United States have themselves assumed 
the responsibility of establishing and maintaining 
the lumber trade upon a high plane of efficiency 
and of ethical practice. To accomplish this the 
lumber industry has established the central com- 
mittee on lumber standards, representing the en- 
tire organized lumber trade from producer to con- 
sumer and created by a general conference of lum- 
ber manufacturers, distributers and consumers in 
July, 1922, following a similar conference in Wash- 
ington in May, 1922, and a series of lumber stand- 
ardization conferences, national State and local, 
held during the last three years. 

This committee is composed of John W. Blod- 
gett, Grand Rapids, Mich., president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, chair- 
man; John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex., president of 
the Southern Pine Association and former presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis., repre- 
senting lumber manufacturers; Dwight Hinckley, 
Cincinnati, vice president of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, representing the lumber 
wholesalers; John E. Lloyd, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, representing the lumber retailers; W. E. 
Hawley, Duluth, Minn., representing the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives and the construction 
engineers, and Emery Stanford Hall, Chicago, rep- 
resenting the American Institute of Architects. 
This committee, under the resolution creating it, 
as adopted by the general lumber conference in 
Chicago, in July, 1922, has the authority which it 
has now exercised to enlarge its membership. 

The committee’s declared function is to act as 
a steering organization to draft and submit to its 
constituent associations its best judgment of suit- 
able ways and means to accomplish in practice the 
simplification of lumber grades, the standardiza- 
tion of enforcement, by means of association in- 
spection service and if practicable by grade-mark- 
ing, of definite standards of lumber sizes and 
grades. 

On Oct. 3, 4, 5 and 6 the central committee on 
lumber standards met in Washington with Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover and with representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture. i 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion with which, prior to the appointment of the 
central committee, the initiative in further devel- 
opment of the standardization program had been 
lodged by the lumber trade, turned over to the 
committee the results of its three years’ investiga- 
tion of lumber standards, together with an outline 
of definite proposals for the committee’s consid- 
eration. These were made the basis of the sug- 
gestions for lumber standards now submitted by 
the committee to the lumber industry. 

The developments and progress in the lumber 
standardization activity were discussed by the cen- 
tral committee with Secretary Hoover, under three 
general headings; viz., (1) grade simplification, 
(2) size standardization, and (3) certification of 
quantity and quality. 

The central committee on lumber standards now 
submits to its constituent associations represent- 
ing producers, distributers and consumers of lum- 
ber a progress statement, as follows: 


A. Statement of committee program of central 
committee on lumber standards. 

B. Outline of committee organization. 

C. Consideration of recommendations of lumber 
associations at lumber standardization conferences. 

D. Specific suggestions for lumber standards, for 
consideration and criticism of constituent associa- 
tions. 

The committee requests that the criticisms and 
suggestions of the constituent associations be sent 
as promptly as practicable to its executive offices, 
in care of its executive secretary, R. G. Merritt, 
International Building, Washington, D. C. 

J. W. BLODGETT, Chairman. 
DWIGHT HINCKLEY, Secretary. 


A. Statement of Program of Central Committee 
on Lumber Standards 


To set up an agency that will be a center of in- 
formation, direction and stimulation of the lum- 
ber standardization program, independent of any 
existing lumber organization. 

To collect and analyze information concerning 
standardization and simplification of sizes, grades 
and names of lumber products. 

To submit its tentative findings to the pro- 
ducers, distributers and consumers of lumber thru 
their various associations. . 

To secure thoro discussion of these, and to com- 
pare and adjust such differences of opinion as may 
develop between the various associations or inter- 
ests in the lumber trade. 

To establish by official association inspection 
service, and if practicable by grade-marking and 
otherwise, definite assurance to the lumber using 
public of the delivery of the exact qualities and 
quantities of lumber purchased. 

Finally, to.arrange a national conference of ac- 
credited representatives of all lumber interests at 
Washington to take final action and adopt specific 
practices and standards, which may have the sup- 
port of the Department of Agriculture, thru the 
Forest Service, and the Department of Commerce. 


Section B of the progress report is.accom- 
panied by a chart of the relations between 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers of 
lumber and consuming interests, architects, 
engineers, railroads and wood using indus- 
tries, thru the central committee on lumber 
standards, in advisory relation with the For- 
est Service and the Department of Commerce. 
Section B follows: 


B. Outline of Committee Organization 


1. That the permanent organization of the 
central committee on lumber standards be as fol- 
lows: John W. Blodgett, chairman ; W. E. Hawley, 
vice chairman; Dwight Hinckley, secretary; John 
BE. Lloyd, treasurer. 


2. That the central committee on lumber stand- 
ards represents, and has been created by, the na- 
tional, regional, State, and more important local 
organizations of lumber producers, distributers and 
consumers. 

3. That the widest possible publicity, thru the 
trade press of the lumber and wood using indus- 
tries, the architectural, engineering and construc- 
tion journals, and the daily press, be given to the 
activities and suggestions of the central committee 
on lumber standards. 

4. That permanent headquarters and offices be 
secured and maintained in Washington, D. C., 
under the direct charge of the executive secretary. 

5. ‘That the interested associations be requested 
to contribute to a fund of such amount as may be 
necessary to defray expenses incident to the com- 
mittee’s activities. 


6. That R. G. Merritt be appointed executive 
secretary of this committee, and instructed to se- 
eure suitable office space and necessary facilities 
for the conduct of the work of the committee. 


7. That a consulting committee representing 
the same groups of interests as are represented on 
the central committee on lumber standards be 
created, to prepare in behalf of their respective 
constituents, appropriate data and suggestions for 
the consideration of the central committee. 

8. That the national organizations represented 
in the lumber standardization program be re- 
quested to nominate for the consideration of this 
committee, men qualified by expert knowledge and 
experience to represent them actively on the con- 
sulting committee. 

9. That the Association of Wood Using Indus- 
tries be invited to name a member of the central 
committee on lumber standards. 

10. That C. A. Goodman be requested to serve 
on the central committee on lumber standards as 
a representative of the lumber manufacturers and 
that the chairman communicate to him this unani- 
mous request of the committee. 


11. That the vice chairman, W. E. Hawley, be 
requested to convey to the mechanical section of 
the American Railway Association or other suit- 
able agencies among the railroads, the invitation 
of this committee that they meet with the con- 
sulting committee, or with a committee of lumber 
manufacturers to be appointed by the chairman, for 
the purpose of discussing the standardization of 
car material. 

12. That the tentative proposals for lumber 
standardization prepared by the committee be sub- 
mitted for the consideration, criticism and sug- 
gestion of its constituent organizations; that they 
be given publicity in the press of the lumber and 
wood using industries and in the related building 
and professional journals; and that upon receipt 
of such criticism and suggestion they be re-sub- 
mitted to the central committee on lumber stand- 
ards for further consideration. 

Section C of the progress report reviews 
briefly the action taken by the standardization 
conferences, culminating in the creation of 
the central committee on lumber standards 
and reference to it of all recommendations, 
its present action on these being the submis- 
sion of specific suggestions for lumber stand- 
ards to all associations included in the lumber 
standardization activity. The committee 
states that matters upon which it has not yet 
reported are under consideration. 


Specific Suggestions of Committee 


Section D presents the following specific sug- 
gestions for lumber standards, for consideration 
and eriticism by constituent associations: 


1. Grade Simplification 

(a) SIMPLIFICATION OF GRADES : 

1. That for the purposes of grade simplification 
softwood lumber be classified according to its 
major uses (not by species or geographically) as 
follows: 

A. Yard lumber. 
B. Structural timbers. 
C. Shop, or factory lumber. 


2. The committee is of the opinion that, to the 
extent to which differences in quality of timber, in 
conditions of manufacture, and in the uses to 
which the product is put, will, in practical appli- 
cation, permit, the basic provisions for the grading 
of lumber should be uniform. 

3. That the results of a comprehensive survey 
of softwood yard lumber, including dimension and 
structural timbers, are available in the “Suggested 
Basic Grades for Softwood Yard Lumber and 
Structural Timbers.” 

4. That a survey of softwood shop lumber 
should be made promptly, similar to that already 
made of softwood yard lumber and structural tim- 
bers, and that the Forest Products Laboratory and 
the associations interested be requested to con- 
duct such survey. 

5. That a survey of hardwood lumber should be 
made promptly, similar to that already made of 
softwood yard lumber and structural timbers, and 
that the Forest Products Lahoratory and the asso- 
ciations interested be requested to conduct such a 
survey. 

6. That the basic provisions for grading of yard 
lumber (softwood) and structural timbers (soft- 
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wood), in “Suggested Basic Grades for Softwood 
Yard Lumber and Structural Timbers,” be sub- 
mitted to all associations which make and apply 
grading rules for softwood lumber, for criticism 
and suggestion with a view to their use by such 
associations in constructing their grading rules 
covering yard lumber and structural timbers. 

(b) EQUIVALENCE OF COMPETING GRADES OF 
SIMILAR SPECIES: 

7. That for purposes of equalizing among com- 
peting species the grades of similar name lwmber 
be classified by principal uses into 


(a) Yard lumber. 
(b) Structural timbers. 
(c) Shop or factory lumber. 


(c) UNIFORMITY OF GRADE NAMES: 


8. That basic lumber grades be classified into 
three subdivisions namely: 
(a) Best qualities, 
(b) Intermediate qualities. 
(c) Common qualities, 
Note—Recommended by committee 
on names of grades, Washington con- 
ference, May, 1922. 


or 9. That basic lumber grades be divided as fol- 
lows: 


(a) Primary classification : 
A. Lumber without defects. 
B. Lumber with defects. 

(b) Secondary classification numerically: 
Namely, 1, 2, 3 etc. 

10. That official association grading rules make 
suitable provision for the admissibility of odd 
lengths and of short lengths of lumber in grades 
equivalent to No. 2 common, and better. 


11. That a standard form for grading rules, 
standard lumber classification, and standard names 
of species be adopted. 


ll. Size Standardization 

(a) LUMBER 

1. That resolution adopted at. standardization 
conference in Washington, May 22 to 26, as fol- 
lows, be reaffirmed: 

“We favor the manufacture of lumber in such 
sizes as will most effectively conserve our raw 
material—the forests; will adequately meet the 
needs of commerce, and will be serviceable for 
the purposes for which the lumber may be used. 

“We believe that so far as practicable and con- 
sistent with the interests of conservation, con- 
venient distribution and efficient utilization of 
lumber these sizes should be standard. 

“We recognize the duty of the producer of lum- 
ber to serve the needs of the consumer and to 
secure to home builders and wood-using industries 
of the nation the use of suitable lumber of standard 
quality and manufacture without preventable 
waste and at minimum cost to the consumer.” 

2. That so far as, it is within their power, the 
associations within the lumber industry undertake, 
thru association grades, association inspection 
service, arbitration and, if practicable, thru grade 
marking, and otherwise, to maintain for the benefit 
of the lumber using public, the standards of size 
and grade, and of delivery, as published in the 
association grading and inspection rules. 


8. That lumber size standards submitted in 
majority report of committee on standard sizes of 
Washington conference be submitted. 

4. That on 1-inch boards, and dimension, the 
finished widths be % inch off on widths 4 inches 
to 7 inches inclusive; 4% inch off on widths 8 
inches to 12 inches inclusive. d 


5. That standard surfaced thickness for nominal 
2-inch dimension be 15% inches. 

6. That standard thickness S28 of 1-inch finish 
and boards be 2§ inch. 


7. That the actual thickness and width of lum- 
ber shipped, when not of standard size, be indi- 
cated on invoice. 


8. That, in order to encourage the maintenance 
of standard sizes as agreed to, lumber manufac- 
tured and sold as standard, if grade marked, be 
marked by an appropriate brand or insignia to 
indicate that it is of standard size. 

(b) MOLDINGS: 


9. That molding standards recommended by pre- 
vious general lumber standardization conferences 
be submitted for adoption. 


ill. Certification of Quality and Quantity 

I. That the lumber standards agreed to be 
— and referred to as American Lumber Stand- 
ards. 

(a) GRADE MARKING: 

1. That the grade be marked on lumber of grades 
equivalent to No. 2 common, and better grades; 
that on lower grades the grade mark be optional. 

2. That if marked at all, all pieces of a given 
grade be grade marked. 


3. That the grade mark of association mills in- 


elude name of association under whose rules lum- 
ber is graded or an appropriate distinguishing 
insignia thereof; and a clear grade mark. 


4. That insignia, if used, to identify association, 
and the grade marks be uniform among all mills 
applying same. 

5. That grade marked lumber so marked, if 
practicable, as to identify the mill which manu- 
factured it; or if an association mill, then to 
identify the association, provided that the asso- 
ciation shall have assumed the responsibility for 
the maintenance by its individual members or sub- 
scribers, of agreed standards of size and grade. 


6. That an easily branded mark or insignia, copy- 
righted and nationally uniform, be used in connec- 
tion with grade mark to identify shipments from 
mills of lumber manufactured in accordance with 
American Lumber Standards. 


7. That the American Lumber Standards be con- 
strued to include standards of size; standards of 
grade, and agreement to submit to official asso- 
ciation inspection, and thereafter if unsettled to 
arbitration, any complaint involving either size 
or grade. 

*8. That an appropriate mark symbolizing Amer- 
ican Lumber Standards be copyrighted and its use 
be limited to those mills which shall have agreed 
to maintain the agreed standards of size and grade 
and to submit their lumber product upon com- 
plaint to official association inspection. 

(b) TALLY CARDS: 

9. That the placing of a card in cars of lumber 
at the mill of origin, showing piece tally by grades, 
be recommended. 


10. That the grades thus entered on tally card 
be the official association grades as defined in pub- 
lished grading rules. 

11. That no “special” grades (namely, not rec- 
ognized in published grading rules) be entered on 
tally card. 


(c) ASSOCIATION INSPECTION SERVICE: 


12. That the formulation of inspection rules and 
the administration, supervision and conduct of 
inspection service be exclusively by the lumber in- 
dustry thru its own organizations and its own 
facilities. 


13. That official association inspection service 
be made available to non-members of associations, 
upon request and at a reasonable charge. 


14, That official association inspection service 
be not furnished for the inspection of ‘special’ 
grades of lumber (namely not recognized in pub- 
lished grading rules). 


15. That all grading be done by properly super- 
vised and qualified graders or inspectors. 


16. That in case of complaint on account of the 
grade or tally of any shipment, official association 
reinspection be available. 


17. That where buyers demand, and will pay 
the cost, a certificate made by a certified associa- 
tion inspection be furnished with each shipment so 
arranged for. 


18. That resolution adopted by Washington con- 
ference May 22 and 26, in part as follows, in so far 
as it involves the action of the associations of 
lumber manufacturers’ subscribers to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, be re-affirmed 
as follows: 


“To the end that there be created in the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association a cen- 
tral bureau, to promote uniformity and the main- 
tenance of high standards of grading and inspec- 
tion of lumber; and to receive and to act upon 
complaints not otherwise settled, involving the 
grading or inspection of lumber; be it 


“Resolved, First, that each regional associa- 
tion furnish to the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association complete information descriptive 
of the plan of operation, and continuous regular 
report of its inspection department. 


“Second, That in order to simplify, coérdinate 
and so far as practicable unify the methods of 
inspection, each regional association be furnished 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
with the plan of operation and the record of, per- 
formance of the inspection service of each other 
association. 

“Third, That each association undertakes to 
reinspect lumber for its members, and for non- 
members upon request. 

“Fourth, That if, after original inspection, rein- 
spection, and if necessary after reinspection a re- 
port thereon of chief inspector, any complaint has 
not been settled, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will represent the manufactur- 
ing shipper in arrangement for arbitration. 

“Fifth, That the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association shall represent the regional asso- 
ciations of lumber manufacturers in all matters 
involving the administration of inspection and the 
maintenance of grading standards.” 

19. That nationally administered association 
lumber inspection in the sense of a national service 
to replace the existing service of regional and other 
associations is not now practicable. 


20. That the principle of responsibility of the 
entire organized lumber industry for the main- 
tenance of agreed and published size, grade and 
inspection standards is recognized. 

21. That the associations which make grading 
rules and conduct lumber inspection service agree 
to maintain such size, grade and inspection stand- 
ards as may have been agreed to. 

22. That each such association assume responsi- 
bility for the maintenance by its individual mem- 
bers or subscribers in the manner herein outlined, 
of said size, grade and inspection standards. 


23. That, in pursuance of national responsi- 
bility of the lumber industry for the maintenance 
of agreed American Lumber Standards; if, after 
original association inspection, reinspection, and, 
if necessary after reinspection, a report thereon of 
the chief inspector, any complaint involving agreed 
and published standards of lumber size, or grade 
or inspection shall not have been settled, the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
represent the manufacturing shipper, if @ member, 
and any other upon request, in arrangement for 
arbitration. 

24. That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, will represent, by agreement, the sub- 
seribing regional associations of lumber manufac- 
turers, and other associations of, or representing, 
lumber manufacturers upon request, in matters 
involving the administration of inspection and the 
maintenance of the agreed standards of lumber 
size and lumber grade, designated as American 
Lumber Standards. 


Exhibits—Grades 


The central committee accompanies its 
progress report with exhibits. 

The first of these consists of the suggested 
basic grades for softwood yard lumber and 
structural timbers, based on rules proposed 
by the Forest Products Laboratory. These 
suggested grades, which were printed in full 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 22, 
pages 38-38C, were submitted to a conference 
of lumber manufacturers on July 20, to a 
general conference of the trade held in Chi- 
cago July 22, and transmitted to the central 
committee Oct. 3 by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Exhibit 2 is the standard form of specifica- 
tion for softwood lumber grades, which, fol- 
lows: 


Standard Form of Specification for Softwood 
Lumber Grades 
. Index. 
. Preface. 
. Classification terms and definitions. 
Species of wood under general name. 
. Standard sizes and rules for dressing. 
. Definition of defects. 
. General instructions and inspection rules. 
. Standard grades. 
General statements. 
Special provisions. 
Examples. 
9. Tables and lists (according to kind of wood). 
Kinds of lumber and grades manufactured 
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by Association. 
Lengths for each kind of lumber manufac- 
tured. 


Weights for shipping. 
Cuttings ; door, window ete. 
Miscellaneous. 

10. Standard patterns and moldings. 

The committee states that this form for 
grading rules was obtained by making a tabu- 
lation and summary of existing grading rules, 
according to order and content of the various 
topics. The summary was studied and the 
topics arranged in what appeared to be the 
natural and logical order, and in harmony 
with other recommendations, and involving 
a minimum of departure from present prac- 
tice. This is suggested for use in connection 
with ‘‘Suggested Basic Grades’’ for softwood 
yard lumber and structural timbers, recom- 
mended by the manufacturers’ committee 
meeting in Chicago July 20 and submitted as 
exhibit 1 as to grades. 


Exhibit 3—Basic Definitions 


The committee submits the following defini- 
tions and classifications of lumber as its third 
exhibit: 

In view of the fact that there have been no exact 
or uniform standard terms in common use in the 
lumber industry, the following definitions and 
terms of classification are suggested. They are the 
result of an intensive study of grading rules now 
in use and classifications used by the different 
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associations, as determined by inquiry from the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The definition for the term “lumber” is adopted 
from the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission defining commodities eligible to “lumber” 
rates. Many of the terms have been currently 
used in a sense which would make them overlap- 
ping. Others now have conflicting meanings. These 
suggestions avoid duplications and contradiction 
and purpose a standard phraseology, involving the 
least possible change in classifications now in com- 
mon use in various parts of the lumber trade. 

These classifications cover the following: 

I. Use classification. 

II. Size classification. 

III. Manufacturing classification. 


I. Use Classification 


Lumber is the product of the sawmill and plan- 
ing mill not further manufactured than by sawing, 
resawing and passing lengthwise thru a standard 
planing machine, crosscut to length and matched. 

Lumber is classified as (1) yard lumber, (2) 
shop or factory lumber, and (3) structural timber. 
— grading rules apply to each class of lum- 

er. 

(1) Yard lumber is lumber that is less than six 
inches in thickness and is intended for general 
building and construction purposes. The grading 
. yard lumber is based upon the use of the entire 
piece. 


(2) Shop or factory lumber is lumber intended 
to be cut up for use in further manufacture. It is 
graded on the basis of the percentage of the area 
which will produce a limited number of cuttings 
of a given minimum size and quality. 


(3) Structural timber is lumber that is six — 


inches or over in thickness and width. The grad- 
ing of structural timber is based upon the strength 
of the piece and the use of the entire piéce. 

Yard lumber is classified roughly as (a) finish 
and (b) construction lumber. There is no sharp 
line between finish and construction lumber. The 
medium grades may be used for either purpose. 

(a) Finish is yard lumber of the higher grades 
in which appearance, perfection of the surface and 
finishing qualities are primarily the basis on which 
the grade is determined. The higher finishing 
grades are more suitable for ‘natural’ or trans- 
parent finishes, while the lower finishing grades are 
smooth and free from serious defects and are par- 
ticularly adapted to the use of paint. 

(b) Construction lumber is yard lumber which 
is graded primarily upon the basis of its strength, 
as affected by defects, and its fitness for general 
construction purposes. 

I1. Size Classification 

(1) Strips are yard lumber less than two inches 
thick and under eight inches wide. Strips are 
usually manufactured into matched and patterned 
lumber. 

(2) Boards are yard lumber less than two inches 
thick and eight inches or over wide. 

(3) Dimension includes all yard lumber except 
boards and strips and timbers; that is, yard lum- 
ber two inches and under six inches thick and of 
any width. 

(a) Planks are yard lumber two inches and 
under four inches thick and eight inches and over 
wide. 


(b) Scantlings are yard lumber two inches and 
under six inches thick and under eight inches wide. 

(c) Heavy joists are yard lumber that is four 
inches and under six inches thick and eight inches 
or over wide. 

(4) Timbers are lumber six inches or larger in 
their least dimension. 


lif. Manufacturing Classification 


Manufactured lumber is classified as (1) rough, 
(2) surfaced and (3) worked. 


(1) Rough lumber is undressed lumber left as it 
comes from the saw. 

(2) Surfaced lumber is lumber that is dressed 
by running thru a planer. It may be surfaced on 
one side (S18), two sides (S2S), one edge (S1E), 
two edges (S2E), or a combination of sides and 
edges (as S1S1E, S2S1B, 81S2E). 

(3) Worked lumber is lumber which has been 
run thru a matching machine, sticker or molder. 
Worked lumber may be (a) matched, (b) shiplapped 
or (c) patterned. Patterned lumber is usually 
matched or shiplapped. 

(a) Matched lumber is lumber that is edge 
dressed and shaped to make a close tongue and 
groove joint at the edges or ends when laid edge 
to edge or end to end. 

(b) Shiplapped lumber is lumber that is edge 
dressed to make a close rabbetted or lap joint when 
laid edge to edge. 

(c) Patterned lumber is worked lumber that is 
shaped to a patterned or molded form. 


The committee adds that definitions of de- 
fects. and blemishes as a basis for softwood 
grading rules covering yard lumber and struc- 
tural timbers have been recommended by the 
manufacturers’ committee, these being con- 
tained in the first exhibit as to grades. 


Suggested Standard Names 


As to suggested standard names for specific 
species of lumber, which when prepared will 
be included as the fourth exhibit as to grades, 
the committee says: 

It is suggested also that there be a single stand- 
ard name to identify each important commercial 
species and that such standard names exclusively 
be used in the grading and inspection rules and in 
official association publications; that the govern- 
ment departments be asked to use them; and that 
their universal recognition thruout the lumber 
trade be promoted. No suitable outline of such 
species names has as yet been prepared. A part 
list is contained in the American Railway En- 
gineering Association standard names for varie- 
ties of structural timbers. 

The committee has made a detailed tabula- 
tion of grades of all member associations and 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, taking its information from the latest 
grading rules, which tabulation it submits as 
the fifth exhibit as to grades. All these grades 
have also been charted, being arranged in 
columns, under the name of the association 
using the grades, and opposite the names of 
suggested standard grades, but the committee 
distinctly states that this arrangement is not 
intended as a comparison of present grades 
and suggested standard grades. 

As its sixth exhibit as to grades, the com- 
mittee has prepared a chart similar to the 
above, intended as an approximate comparison 





BUSINESS IS KING 


Business during the last six months has 
been good and we are of the opinion that 
it will continue so if the politicians do not 
kill business. Business is king in this 
country, but the politicians seem to think 
it of little importance. Without business 
we would have no churches, no schools, 
no railroads, no labor unions —Extract 
from a letter to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN from an Illinois wholesale 
lumber dealer. 











of yard lumber grades, based on allowable 
defects and blemishes only, without any at- 
tempt to compare the value of species or 
grades commercially. The grades of the dif- 
ferent associations are set opposite to one an- 
other to show present practice and aid in the 
establishment of uniformity of grade names, 
the comparison being approximate only. 


Exhibits as to Sizes 


As its first exhibit as to sizes, the commit- 
tee submits a chart, in the left hand column of 
which are listed the usual workings of soft- 
wood lumber—common boards and strips; 
fencing; dimension; shiplap; finish; flooring; 
ceiling; partition; tongue and groove drop sid- 
ing; drop siding, worked shiplap and rustic; 
bevel siding and grooved roofing, S288&CM— 
and lists also the nominal sizes to which these 
are cut. Arranged in parallel columns are 
sizes agreed on by the manufacturers (except 
North Carolina Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion) at the Washington conference; tentative 
recommendations by retailers at Washington 
conference; sizes agreed on by manufacturers 
(except North Carolina Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association) and retailers at Washington con- 
ference; sizes adapted from minority report of 
North Carolina Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Washington conference; sizes recom- 
mended by Chicago conference of manufac- 
turers, distributers and consumers Sept. 28, 
1920, and sizes proposed for consideration by 
Chicago conference Oct. 18, 1921. In the 
ninth to the twenty-first columns are listed 
the thicknesses and widths to which the vari- 
ous associations of manufacturers now cut 
their product. 

The above chart deals only with softwood 
sizes, but includes cypress sizes used by the 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute and the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, and 
the size standards of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


Present Hardwood Sizes 


The second exhibit as to sizes consists of 
the standard sizes of hardwood lumber as pro- 
vided by present grading rules: 

STANDARD LENGTHS 

Standard lengths are 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, and 16 feet, but not over 15 percent 
of odd lengths are admitted. 

STANDARD THICKNESSES 

The standard thicknesses of hardwood lumber 

are as follows: 


Rough S818 S28 
¥% inch 
2 inch inch fs inch 
inch inch fs inch 
54 inch inch vs inch 
% inch 54 inch ys inch 
1 = inch % inch #4 inch 
1% inch 14, inch 14, inch 
1% inch 143 inch i} inch 
1% inch 1%, inch 1% inch 
2 inch 17; inch 1% inch 
2% inch 2+; inch 2% inch 
3. inch 24% inch 2% inch 
3% inch 375 inch 3% inch 
4.” inch 34% inch 3% inch 
4% inch 
5 inch 
514 inch 
6 inch 


Progress in Molding Standardization 


The third exhibit as to sizes is to consist of 
recommended standard profiles for moldings. 
The committee is unable to submit patterns, 
but makes a report on progress toward mold- 
ing standardization to date. It says that in 
April, 1919, the first American Lumber Con- 
gress passed a resolution authorizing the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
call a conference of all interested in molding 
standardization, at a time when molding cata- 
logs contained about three hundred different 
moldings and wood forms, samples of moldings 
of the same pattern number varying in profile 
according to the mill at which they were pro- 
duced. The conference called in accordance 
with this resolution met in June, 1919, and re- 
quested that the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association prepare molding standards 
under the direction of a committee made up 
of N. L. Godfrey, Wholesale Sash & Door As- 
sociation; E. 8. Hall, American Institute of 
Architects, and R. G. Kimbell, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; and fur- 
ther requested that upon adoption of stand- 
ards there be distributed templates to assure 
identical profiles of the same design by differ- 
ent mills. The committee so appointed made 
a report to the second American Lumber Con- 
gress, meeting in June, 1919, asking that it be 
distributed to the industry for consideration, 
suggesting 160 forms and recommending that 
all patterns not nationally used be eliminated, 
altho, in addition to national patterns, sec- 
tional catalogs might include local patterns. 
The designs were submitted to all associations, 
and a conference of manufacturers held in 
September, 1920, approved them and moved 
that manufacturers adopt them; and at a 
standardization conference held in. October, 


- 1921, they were given further endorsement 


and approval. The fourth American Lumber 
Congress, held in April, 1922, adopted a reso- 
lution encouraging standardization, within the 
scope of which molding standardization nat- 
urally comes. 

The final exhibits are to concern the certifi- 
cation of quality and quantity, and when sub- 
mitted will deal with the grade-marking of 
lumber, car tally cards and association inspec- 
tion service. 

OVERGRADING is blamed by an observer for 
the low net returns secured by Canadian manu- 
facturers of lumber, who points out that the 
price of a car of common is based on the poor- 
est material in the shipment. Most yard stock, 
he believes, would regrade into three classes: 
(1) The grade the manufacturer is being paid 
for; (2) a grade a little better, and (3) a 
grade a good deal better. He believes cutting 
to shop and lowering the grades of common 
would provide a remedy. 
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the greatest importance. 
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There is a significant relationship between a great yard 
of raw lumber and a modern city. 


millions of people, the arts and trades, the business and 
money involved in the process of creating a great city from the pro- 
ducts of the forest. And, the transportation of one to the other is of 
Let us trust there will be no further obsta- 
cles thrust in the way of this necessary link between the two. 


- 
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.. Consider the 




















A striking idea conveyed by pictures, reproduced from the Shevlin Equalizer, published by the Shevlin-Hixon Co., of Bend, Ore. 





WEST COAST “UP AGAINST” SEVERE CAR SHORTAGE 


SeaTTLE, WAsH., Oct. 14.—The tightest car 
shortage ever known to the fir industry, coupled 
with an acute famine of space in the inter- 
coastal trade, is bringing about signs of ex- 
tensive shutdowns of the fir mills. While the 
eut to date has been comfortably in excess 
of normal, and while orders and shipments 
have reflected a healthy condition, the feeling 
seems to be that continued operations on full 
time are no longer advisable. This is a prob- 
lem for the individual millman to settle; and in 
at least one case, that of an extensive opera- 
tion, it has been solved by a figuring-up of 
yard space, and a curtailment of operation on a 
scale calculated to carry the organization safe- 
ly thru the period of car shortage. As an offi- 
cial of this company has well said, ‘‘The whole 
thing hinges on transportation. Once a year 
we are able to book a nice business, and regu- 
larly we find that we can not handle it.’’ This 
same authority expresses the opinion that there 
can not be a recession in price, in the face of 
heavily curtailed transportation. The present 
car shortage, with its attendant evils, is begin- 
ning to stir manufacturers to the point where 
they are likely to demand that a remedy be 
found for a distressing condition that. regularly 
invites heavy loss. 

A suggestion has come from a well balanced 
observer that the lumber manufacturers might 
profit thru the example of the packers, and 
build their own cars. Such a plan would not 
only open up a market for large quantities of 
select common, but it would tend to provide a 
means for avoiding the periodic stringency 
during which business is helplessly dependent 
on the ability to ship. Another angle to the 
car shortage appears in the fact that, so far 
as the west Coast is concerned, everything is 
going out and nothing is coming in—spelling 


inevitable transportational bankruptcy, soon or 
late. Lumbermen are beginning to check the 
heavy accumulation of empties east of the 
Mississippi, to which they have measurably con- 
tributed, and they are wondering why some 
method can not be found thru which roads like 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific may 
compel the prompt return of their rolling stock. 

There is sympathetic approval of the effort 
of the State department of public works to 
bring about a solution thru the medium of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—but at that 
there is a belief that before any beneficial ef- 
fect can result the distress due to coal strike 
and shopmen’s strike, and to the movement of 
fruit and grain, will be over. 

There has been some increase in the west- 
bound movement of cars thru a lowering of the 
Coast rates on grain. But the shortage of 
which the lumbermen complain is so drastic 
and complete that not even the city of Seattle 
is able to ship brick from a plant on the out- 
skirts of the city for the repaving of First 
Avenue. And yet they say that the shortage 
will become much worse. The plain course for 
most lumbermen is to shut down—so that the 
ear situation is now understood as forecasting 
a heavy curtailment of production probably 
within the next two weeks. 

During the first forty weeks of 1922, produc- 
tion has exceeded orders by only 90,192,520 
feet, and shipments by only 116,483,361 feet— 
a little better than one week’s normal run for 
the reporting mills; that is to say, the im- 
pending shutdowns, which will be made by the 
individual mills on account of the harsh busi- 
ness conditions forced upon them, will be made 
in the face. of practically no accumulation of 
stocks, and no better assortments, than was 
the case at the outset of the year. 


Touching the car shortage, J. G. Woodworth, 
vice president of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters in St. Paul, was in conference 
this morning with Robert B. Allen, secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. The two authorities agreed on this 
point, that the Pacific Northwest is in for a 
long term of shortage, and they also were in 
accord in stating that steps ought to be taken 
at once to forestall a repetition of the car short- 
age next year, at which time, according to all 
indications, business will be fairly good. The 
upshot of the conference was that there ought 
to be action to secure the prompt return of 
western system equipment passing into the ter- 
ritory of eastern roads, and held by them be- 
yond their ability to send back to the western 
lines within a reasonable time. 


Likewise, an illuminating comment on car 
shortage, coupled with an emphatic opinion as 
to causes, has been made by B. R. Lewis, vice 
president and general manager of the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co., at Clear Lake, Wash., who 
has just returned from a business trip East. 
Mr. Lewis says: 


The situation is a fright, but | am frank to 
say that in my judgment the railroads are not 
to blame. No one who has paid any attention to 
the facts can escape the conclusion that the 
public is to blame. The roads centering in this 
part of the country have not adequate equip- 
ment; nor have they been permitted to make 
any money. Now | ask the question, how in 
the name of reason can they be expected to 
build up their transportation facilities if they 
are not allowed to manage their affairs at a 
decent price. We are shipping out what few 
loaded cars we can get hold of, and they are 
passing into the control of other roads which 
flatly refuse to send them back. These are 
points that our merchants and all other business 
men ought to appreciate. The shortage is in- 
describably bad, but do not overlook the point 
that we ourselves, as a part of the great Amer- 
ican public, ought to wake up to the reasons 
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for it. I do not look for any relief until the 
present breakneck tendency to ship coal and 
other commodities has spent its force. There is 
no way, so far as | am aware, for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to compel the return of 
equipment that has gone to other lines. 


ORGANIZES NEW LUMBER COMPANY 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 14.—Richard A. 
Hiscox has organized the Western States Lum- 
ber Co. and opened offices at 605-606 Fife 
Building, in this city. His son, R. G. Hiscox, 
and C. W. Muller, who were under him at the 
Hart-Wood Lumber Co.’s retail yard here, are 
associated with him in the new enterprise. Mr. 
Hiscox has disposed of his interest in the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co. which will discontinue its 
retail department of which he has been manager 
for some years. He retains his interest in the 
company’s steamers. The Western States Lum- 
ber Co. will take over the California rail busi- 
ness of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co. The latter 
will continue in the coastwise cargo trade. 
Douglas fir, redwood and other Pacific coast 
woods will be handled. A buyer in Portland 
will aid in securing lumber for the new firm’s 
wholesale business. 


The retail business of the Hart-Wood Lumber 
Co. has been discontinued, the stocks of the 
San Francisco yard being disposed of, but a 
new concern managed by T. B. Lawrence, who 
has been an employee, will operate at the same 
location after the first of the year. The new 
concern is known as the Hartwood Co., and is 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000. W. H. 
Wood, T. B. Lawrence, J. Rolando and F. A. 
Hart are the directors. A small retail yard will 
be maintained. 
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TACOMA, THE LUMBER CAPITAL 


TacoMA, WASH., Oct. 14.—‘‘Tacoma, the 
Lumber Capital of America.’’ With this slogan 
for a keynote the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
plans a nation-wide advertising campaign for 
Tacoma’s lumber and wood products manu- 
facturers. 

At the regular meeting of the club held 
Oct. 11 the plan, outlined by a special com- 
mittee which has been working on it for several 
months, was put before the membership and 
unanimously adopted, the club members agree- 
ing to raise $25,000 for the first year’s adver- 


tising expenses. The expense will be divided . 


pro rata among the membership, the exact 
amount to be paid by each mill to be determined 
by the committee. 

The meeting was attended not only by the 
members of the club but by representatives 
of many industries allied to lumber manufac- 
ture and by local bankers and merchants. The 
plans of the committee had been kept secret 
until the last moment and it was not until 
President A. H. Landram outlined the proposed 
campaign that those present had any idea of 
what was to be proposed. 

In his address Mr. Landram pointed out that 
Tacoma manufactures more lumber, more doors 
and more columns than any other city in the 
world and holds a high ranking place in the 
manufacture of shingles, veneer and other wood 
products. He declared that 60 percent of the 
lumber shipped by water from the Puget Sound 
district comes from the port of Tacoma and 
that the proposed campaign would make the 
city nationally known as the principal lumber 
producing center of the world. 


The campaign, as outlined by Mr. Landram, 
ealls for a year’s advertising in the leading 
trade journals in the lumber, railway and build- 
ing material fields, the preparation of elaborate 
booklets and folders advertising the Tacoma 
products and the advantages of the city both 
as a manufacturing center and a pleasure re- 
sort, the organization of a pictorial news 
service for retail lumber yards by which in- 
teresting photographic material could be dis- 
tributed thruout the country and the prepara- 
tion of a complete lumber directory of the 
Tacoma district. The estimated cost of the 
first year’s campaign was given at $25,000. 


Mr. Landram’s proposal was received with. 


enthusiasm and favorable comment was made 
by many of the club members and outsiders 


including Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., George Osgood, of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., John Buffelen, Buffelen 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., J. G. Dickson, 
Pacific States Lumber Co., Samuel M. Jackson, 
president of the National Bank of Tacoma, 
and G. H. Raleigh, assistant manager of the 
Bank. of California. 

After a full discussion of the proposal 
August von Boecklin, of the Washington Manu- 
facturing Co., moved that the plan be adopted, 
the present committee continued to work out 
the details and the members of the club pledge 
themselves to raise the necessary funds. A ris- 
ing vote was called for and the motion unan- 
imously adopted. 

The committee which has worked out the 
advertising campaign is composed of Mr. Lan- 
dram, Mr. Osgood, Ernest Dolge, of Ernest 
Dolge (Inc.), Frank Smith, Pacific States Lum- 
ber Co., J. G. Newbegin, Foster Newbegin 
Lumber Co., John M. Manley, Manley Moore 
gee Co. and Paul H. Johns, Waterway Mill 

0. 

The campaign will be launched the first of 
the year. 


NOVEL DEVICE FOR HAULING LOGS 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 14.—The accom- 
panying photos show a novel logging wheel 
which is constructed entirely of steel. It is 
said to be the first all-steel logging wheel ever 








Rear View of Logging Wheel, Tractor in Back- 
ground 


built. It was designed exclusively for use in 
connection with tractors as motive power. 
The wheels are 5 feet, 6 inches in diameter 
with 10-inch tires. The height in the clear 
between the wheels is 6 feet and the distance 
between wheels 6 feet, 6 inches. The wheels 
are equipped with Timken bearings. The slip 
tongue is fitted with a rack and pinion gear 
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OPPOSED TO BAN ON SHINGLES 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 14.—Arch- 
bishop Edward J. Hanna, a member of the 
State immigration and housing commission, 
repudiates the State housing act both as a 
commissioner and as a citizen animated by the 
spirit of fair play. Archbishop Hanna is op- 
posed to the effort being made thru the State 
housing act to outlaw the shingles as roofing 
material in California. His individual position 
is strictly in accord with the stand taken by 
the State immigration and housing commission 
as a whole. 

Thru its executive officer, R. W. Kearny, the 
commission has gone on record as planning a 
new housing law wherein the ban on shingles 
will be removed. Paul Scharrenburg, secretary 
of the commission, has written a report expos- 
ing the harmful features of the act and urging 
its defeat. 

Says Archbishop Hanna: 


I am now familiar with the provision of the 
act making it unlawful to roof any sort of dwelling 
or other structure with shingles in any incorpo- 
rated city, incorporated town or incorporated city 
and county in California. 

Of course, I was not familiar with the provision 
when the act was passed by the last legislature and 
signed by Gov. Stephens. Had I known about it 
at the time, I should have repudiated it both as 
a member of the commission and as a citizen. 

The shingle industry is one of the greatest in- 
dustries of California, and I protest against the 
intent to destroy it. 

Every community in California has laws and 
ordinances to safeguard it against the hazard of 
fire. This attempted abolition of the shingle was 
not necessary as anti-fire precaution. 

The commission, of which I am a member, has 
already gone on record in this matter, and I am 
glad to make it clear that my position is quite in 
accord with that of the commission as a whole. 


When the anti-shingle joker was discovered 
in the roofing provision of the act, the lumber- 
men of California held the law up by refer- 
endum. This referendum must be decided at 
the general election in November. It will be 
No. 5 on the ballot. 

‘*T would advise every person to vote no on 
the State housing act referendum,’’ Archbishep 
Hanna concluded, ‘‘and save the shingle in- 
dustry of California.’’ 


SEPTEMBER BUILDING PERMITS 


Reports from the building departments of 
193 cities to the American Contractor indicate 
but slight recession from August activity for 
the month of September which ordinarily is a 
month characterized by lull in issuance of 
building permits. 

The number of permits issued in September 


_ was 57,525 with $205,780,795 total valuation. 
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Front View of All Steel Logging Wheel Showing Gear Shaft and Chain 


for raising the load under pull. The gear 
ratio is such that the load is lifted clear of the 
ground as soon as the wheels are under pull 
and quickly dropped on down grades when the 
wheels tend to crowd the tractor. 

The first of these wheels to be placed in 
operation was in the woods of the Hutchinson 
Lumber Co., at Oroville, Calif. 


Comparison with the same month of last year 
gives September, 1922, thirty-four percent lead 
over the valuation of $152,867,082 one year 
“<o* Saeaeaaaeaaan 

BIRCH IS MUCH USED for cart wheel hubs. 
One Maine factory turns out 50,000 pairs of 
birch hubs annually. 
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Lumber Movement for Forty-one Weeks* 


Production 
922 1921 
A RIN nis Sid in de ei ater hm in bwle oe eee 2,850,830,306 2, wis 791,768 
Peng re Sr reser etre sepawet eee rT rel "72,176,622 986,452 
ee Ctr LCS ck vie bein b heels Sos Vise boa eeebe seem 2,923,006,928 2, 768° 178, 220 
zumb POTRTI OT 5 5% 0's 650 666 sn los oo & 3,190,514,936 1,968,001,343 
ey 2 atc menapegse ge pene aiaesie anna MRS te a "88,960, 65,778,961 
NN PS can Ses win tells eaainie ips aie ey ee 3,279,474,996 2,033,780,304 
Pi Manufacturers’ Association............+0.. 881,200,000 566,662,082 
hin, a PRR ea AOR EEE 34/917,000 16,793,000 
Total Se ee ee Ea Pre EE Oe 916,117,000 583,455,082 
eee White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Assn. 357,057,000 214,648,000 
Dic ck ei gutks slow de eeiknes anlniliee ed bi0ceanemeats 7,784,000 3,757,000 
Toxal eee See ee ee eee eee eer Ter 364,841,000 218,405,000 
California Redwood Association........ccccscccecrvcecees 299,723,000 211,313,000 
ls (EER Ae Dene AER ers ee Py oe AO 5530,000 7,433,000 
MN SO oe re dot Al. dele eceda new beaut 307,253,000 218,746,000 
North es Pins DARIO $656 bi ovilc sco 286s eeea te 317,916,984 234,495,631 
aie dt he hichh ORES Ob EEO kA SN re Nase Ka Eeehes > 9,278,919 No Report 
Total Ee, See ne Ch ne Aenea eet Sree 327,195,903 
nee P siesta & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn. 79,353,000 79,363,000 
gue hae ew iors nod aeatle Kuni Se daierohe icltasimaatie SIT av IO aie eae ois ak OP 1,574,000 1,154,000 
Total A Vn aice SEER E EEE AE Oa Aan OA aT ws 80,927,000 80,517,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............. 342,076,142 No Report 
Pe ee Mey Pre error ee es ee eee ee 9,955,461 No Report 
1 Ie a ee Sree rey ey Seer ee. eenweE Ome Py ce ‘352,031,603 
Total for One Week (Cut, Shipments and Orders)....... 232,176,062 172,141,964 
Total for Forty Weeks (Cut, Shipments and Orders).... 8,550,847,430  6,135,177,237 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan.-Aug., 1922 
TE re rs a ee, en ee a eee een res 89,461,000 117 522 000 
OE ick nipcare gp occ bide bax ewe ene oos6 5.56 0N oo 00 » 39,881,000 : : 
Grand Total (Cut and Shipments).............- 8,680,129,430 6,252,699,237 


Shipments 
1922 1921 

2,785,003,223 2,790,939,630 
54,180,896 82,198,918 
2,839,184,119 2,873,138,548 
3,085,652,154 2,070,505,594 
’ i ,062,119 
3,152,991,655 2,136,567,713 
961,433,000 513,357,728 
33,000 18,553,000 
983,666,000 531,910,728 
248,891,000 163,351,000 
’ ’ 3, 737, 000 
254,377,000 167,088,000 
275,012,000 144,724,000 
4,560,000 7,211,000 
279,572,000 151,935,000 
314,065,660 222,505,911 
10,031,912 No Report 

324,097,572 
111,184,000 68,109,000 
2,198,000 2,620,000 
113,382,000 70,729,000 
313,919,987 No Report 
9,635, ‘513 No Report 

323,555,500 
175,664,822 188,802,886 
8,270,825,846 6,153,874,900 

79,647,000 
39,481,000 77,452,000 
8,389,953,846 6,231,326,900 


Ord 


1922 


2,944,968,797 


54,708,632 


2,999,677,429 
3,122,645,621 


66,636,775 
3,189,282,396 
974,200,000 

23,250,000 
997,450,000 
552,152,000 

3,816,000 
555,968,000 


293,208,000 
316,689,012 
7,926,715 
324,615,727 
102,895,000 
1,397,000 
104,292,000 
308,507,000 
14,895,000 
402, 


181,588,122 


8,787,895,552 


Not Reported 
Not Reported 


1921 
2,823,427,951 
94,827,620 
2,918,255,571 
2,085,310,818 
82,550,798 
2,167,861,616 
508,125,000 
25,050,000 
533, 175, 000 
331,802,000 
3,267,000 
335,069,000 
132,576,000 
6,920,000 
139,496,000 
218,808,998 


Not Reported 


61,105,000 
,951,000 
63,056,000 


Not Reported 
Not Reported 


221,636,884 
6,375,722,185 


Not Reported 
Not Reported 


* The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended Oct. 7. The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 


period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


ry 


yo 





Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 14.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Oct. 2 to 7, inclusive: 





jad By peeve 





. ——Orders—— Prices——————_ —Orders—— Prices 
V. g. flooring— No. Feet No High Low Spread Drop siding, 1x6”— No. ee No High Low Spread 
DON cs ceibnuass 6op seas eh 13 58,000 5 $57.00 $52.00 $5.00 No. 2 and better............ 64 406,000 8 $44.00 $36.00 $8.00 
No. : See ee ne mat, pee e . eye : ries Pe Hee. me LL a ee 16 178,000 5 38.50 34.50 4.00 
DS istssaeusvassensh soe ek te 199,000 : .00 ommon— 
S. g. flooring Bima 20 DID. Bievscccsascee red ge : Lge et +3 
No. ee 2 2 Seeteneenen i t : ; 
4” No. 2 and better........ 25 =. 248, = 45.00 37.00 8.00 le ag ont 1, S&E— 
elt SOR te one ae a SR See BR RA. tdispvosonsneyerees 76 255,000 9 20.50 16.50 4.00 
6” No; 2 and bdetter........ 23 96, 000 4 42.00 40.00 2.00 "16° 209.000 9 92.25 16.50 5.75 
_ Le Re eee 12,000 3 39.00 37.00 2.00 18’ 133,000 8 25.50 18.50 7.00 
Ceiling, 54x4”— 20° 39,000 5 22.50 18.50 4.00 
PIO; BBN Hetve el, oc sccsiccsss 49 280,000 7 40.00 37.00 3.00 2x6-8”, 56,000 6 25.50 20.50 5.00 
MB Sais pean peep ataae >: 14 141,000 4 32.50 30.50 2.00 26 24,000 5 26.50 23.50 3.00 








Production in Colorado, South Dakota and Wyoming 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—The 1921 lumber production in Colorado, South Dakota and 
Wyoming, according to preliminary estimates prepared by the bureau of the census in codpéra- 
tion with the Forest Service, was about 40 percent less than that of 1920. The output of the 
small mills was fairly stable, however, showing a decrease of only 12 percent from the 1920 


figures. 


During 1921, 121 operators in these States were engaged in the production of ties, 


mine timbers, fence poles and posts, cordwood ete., there being reported a production of about 
1,000,000 ties, mainly from lodgepole pine and Douglas fir; 20,000,000 feet of mine material; 
about 40,000 posts and poles and 6,350 cords of fuel wood. Lath production in 1921 fell from 
an average of about 10,000,000 to 1,228,000 pieces; and shingle production, from an average of 


about 500,000 to 368,000. 


69 percent; spruce, 13 percent; 


1921 Lumber Cut in Colorado, South Dakota and Wyoming 
No.of Western 


Mills 

SRD isi 4 5-45 slow Wate eo bs opedee 
See SOMOUR sso chaos +s eeu Sie ee 
WENO 50's 9 p's blade ues 0 Lg bh bists Coie 50 
251 


= All 


Of the total cut of lumber, western yellow pine made up about 
lodgepole pine, 11 percent, and Douglas fir, white fir and a 


very small quantity of aspen made up the remaining 7 percent. The statement follows: 








yellow pine Spruce pine other Total 
22,635,000 8, 680, pod 6,418,000’ 38,343,000 41,076,000 
See, bi BOO aed peas” ~ oNied opie 26,774,000 
976,000 ii, 169’ 900 2,100,000 1,505,000 5, 750, 000 
50,383,000 9,851,000 8,518,000 4,848,000 73,600,000 





Bureau of Census Delivered Prices 





WasHINGTON, D, C., Oct. 16—The Department of Commerce has secured thru the bureau of 
the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet for 
shingles, as the average paid Sept. 1 by contractors for building materials delivered on the 


job, these being selected from the complete list: 


Shingles, Extra 
Clear, 16”, 5/2 


No. 1 Dimension, Common Picering, ll 
$181E, 2x4—16’ Boards 10 to 
— Dougias 
Southern Douglas 1x6” Red 

Pine Fir No. 1 a fo i E. G. No. . "V. G. Cedar 
REINIOUD ui's"o0 6 éos.0c wesc ce $39.00 Siccsss Bicoss rn Biases on 
MEDD 5's x0. 9:0:6 9,55 moe ih 52.00 ena e 49.00 Ree ee 7.25 
A ee a eer aa ous 49.00 96.00 5.76 
Serr ee eae 55.00 Sees 75.00 100.00 100.00 esa 
ee ee ee 38.00 39.00 nieldte 80.00 75.00 rere 
BPE TONMNIOB sc ceccsccccvaccs 44.06 44.00 42.00 putin vi - 6.00 
oy ec eee 46.00 43.50 49.00 74.00 7.18 
RIOD ics cn ccaseeen bs 46.00 ‘eee 51.00 72.50 6.50 
oe Oe ee rege coe me va 50.00 46.00 95.00 cise wheiare 
en 44.00 gee 50.00 asipit Slaas 7.50 
SNEED ig cds 651555 Saaws'p aw 6 ace 25.00 27.00 Sede 70.00 ‘abies 
PS eck csuicn wniiesaseas tates ray cigeaie adh 6.85 


Cypress 
eee 


"6.50 
8.00 


The West Coast Review 


For the week ended Oct. 7, 118 mills report 
as‘follows to the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation: 


Feet 
. 88,960,060 10% above normal 
. 67, "339, 501 1% above orders 
66, 636, 775 25% below production 


Production . 
Shipments . 
OPGCTS 6 60:60:00 


New business— 


Water delivery— Feet Feet 
IDOTHOMUIO ic-oscaccces evened 27,320,074 
ONG 6-556 nite kiiot 5055 o0nie 6,166,701 
Total water (50% of total).......... 33,486,775 
RDN SE MORE «5 siereiercisie 0 41586 obit pds 65-6 33,150,000 
RU OPOEE 6 Kies mesic cde teceeets 66,636,775 
Shipments— 
Water delivery— eet Feet 
ee eT tr ree 19,752,753 
MMEIONNE  5ii5-0.6: asic cide sasinanee 6,996,748 
Total Seite (40% Of tOtAl) é-occ:cs00% 26,749,501 
PE) OR ONE ii.cino5-5 sand do esdw wees 40,590,000 
"TOCA GID ORCIEN 6 ics es cs vtnesses 67,339,501 
Unfilled orders— 
Domestic cargo ......+. reer ee - ait. rit feet 
CO), PE ARE a ere ere Ls 0 feet 
DOMED . Sineisiows bas swiew ete siecibelenevoks é 381 cars 





Northwestern Production 


The following data on daily production, for 
September, are given, as to the Oregon and 
Washington mills listed, by Crow’s Pacific 
Lumber Index, based on 8-hour capacity: 


c—— Mills, -————-Production—_,, 
Num- Per- Per- 
Num- ber cent cent 
ber Run- Run- Listed Actual Capac- 
Listed ning ning Capacity Output ity 
Sawmills, 
50,000 feet 
or over... 236 208 
Sawmills, 
under 50,- 
000 feet... 153 118 
Total saw- 
mills ..... 389 326 
Caree mills. 109 98 


vniis. coete 200 281 


88 30,615,000 33,280,000 109 


77 4,244,000 3,259,000 76 


84 34,859,000 36,539,000 105 
90 17,115,000 19,025,000 111 


79 29,430,000 24,405,000 82 
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California Pines Sales 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Oct. 14.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation reports for the week ended Oct. 7 
average prices received (siding, battens and 
jath not included) as $48 on total sales of 
12,540,500 feet, and $39.45 on California sales 
of 2,861,000 feet. Total sales by grades were 
as follows: 

California White Pine 


Douglas Fir 
Feet Feet 
Nos. 1&2 clr. 332,500 


3 ae 28,500 
© BOIBCE oie 337,500 Common ..... 78,000 
p —_— SS aierataci ease 190) ae 46.000 

Oy .& CIGAT 6.0 . Mixed Pin 

Inch shop..... 7 we 
No. 1 shop....1,549,500 No. 2 449,500 
No, 2 shop... .3,712,500 |S ie Seana 522.000 
7 age ee ee I 
' r. short.. ’ 4” i 
Stained ....... 99,500 727 all width 25.000 


Form stock... 25,000 
Sugar Pine MISC... nciusec 86,500 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. ep + No. 1 dimen.. 19,500 


ee 500 No. 2 dimen.. 15,000 
No. 3 clear.... 178,500 Siding— Lin. Ft. 
Inch shop..... 42,000 B&btr. bev. 17,000 
No. 1 shop.... 392,000 4 eee 20,000 
a : ee wget EY GG6. cccc. 120,000 
o. 3 shop.... > 
Stained ......! 67,000 ee 
Weer ° = swadecaneasns 275,000 

No. 3 com. and Mountain Pine 

Ee oseueees i eS ia 1,187,000 
No. 4 com 275,000 Australian 


Mise. ..... eee. > — <xedecauiee 15,000 
‘No: 1 dimen.. 40,000 


No. 2 dimen.. 50,000 |... fn 
Box Lath 
Pine ......... 440,000 Pieces 
MPEP” vcsncnwacks 75,000 No. 1 pine. ee .1,075,000 
Panels No. 2 pine.... 5,0 
White pine.... 5.000 32° pine ...... 160,000 
‘Sugar pine.... 2,000 White fir ..... 135,000 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
following analysis of the figures appearing at 
top of opposite page. Orders and shipments 
are shown below as percentages of production: 


During During 40 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 


Oct. 7 Oct. 7 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 


ASSOCIATION— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ........ 124 75 176 97 93 
Be 118 76 75 96 97 
Western Pine ......... 42 64 67 107 109 
California Pines ....... 6 70 49 70 152 
California Redwood .... 11 60 121 91 95 
No. Carolina Pine...... 41 108 8 99 99 
Nor. Hemlock & Hdwd. 17 140 89 140 129 


Northern Pine ........ 9 97 150 92 92 


368 76 78 97 103 





Oak F looring Statistics 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics: 


Production, Shipments and Orders, Septem- 


ber, 1922 
Feet 

UTA 66k ee PETC IREL ARS 23,903,000 
IRIE i abi diacdie Se Rice Ole wee ea ee 25,672,000 
Orders— 

EE dh draw cas O00b Wad neater 21,991,000 

Ci ate CNCO” Rives tn Ke aséewaandeaa 35,957,000 
OGG CIO wcckiedcccdedsvcsvaneene 20,120,000 


Consolidated Figures for 9 Months Ending 
September 30 


PROG, ctcctnesthaasanntactoaeme 198,432,000 
SO ie sh Se edewe Gaus came ned 207,526,000 
QOGRED. 6c hed disiiniadiees covvendeaes 207,095,000 





California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 14.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association’s statistical report 
for the week ended Oct. 7: 

Member mills reported Entire 


Percent industry 
No. of of pro- estimated 
mills Feet 


duction Feet 
Production ... 12 7,530,000 100 12,500,000 








Shipments ... 12 4,560,000 61 7,600,000 
Orders— 
Received ... 11 8,958,000 119 16,000,000 
On hand.... 11 48,002,000 es 85,700,000 
Detailed Distribution for Week 
Shipments, Orders, 
12 mills 11 mills 
Northern California* 1,916,000 1,273,000 
Southern California* 1,764,000 2,487,000 
WOMEN ‘ccnccanaeaves bg 51,000 447,000 
WROD Siwddccdcccr edie 789,000 694,000 
OSU Soa bands cdldaddisadac 40,000 4,057,000 
‘UCR actcadankaguasnnss 4,560,000 8,958,000 


*North and south of line running thru San Luis 
Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 
¢All other States and Canada. 


Oak Flooring Statistics 
The following comparative statistics for the 


weeks ended as shown have been compiled by 
the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 





1922— Production Shipments Orders 
OE iicassncdens 5,187,000 4,455,000 4,786,000 
PN | eee 4,799,000 5,738,000 4,499,000 

1921— 

GOR Bivccccidces 2,542,000 2,919,000 4,153,000 





RADIO BROADCASTS LUMBER MESSAGE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 16—The story of lum- 
ber and its influences upon the lives of the 


‘the people of this country was told recently to 


a larger audience than ever heard it at one 
time. The occasion was a talk by Julius Seidel, 
president Julius Seidel Lumber Co., which was 
broadcasted by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
radio station—KSD. The station is the largest 


operated by any newspaper in the country, and 


its concerts and talks and market reports are 


_ heard all over the country, in Canada and in 


Cuba. 

The subject of Mr. Seidel’s talk was ‘‘The 
Influence of the National Forests Upon the 
Lives of Our People.’’ Mr. Seidel said: 


There is an adage: ‘‘Where there is no vision 
‘the people perish,’’ which can well be applied to 
the forest policies of our country. 

Forests Are Interlocked With Daily Living 

Our people, generally speaking, do not know, 
-or give little thought to, the influence that the 
products of the forest bear upon our lives. Let 
us but for a moment reflect upon our daily 
routine and see how the products of the forest, 
and more especially wood itself, properly enter 
into our daily lives. To illustrate: You arise 
in the early morning from a wooden bed, you 
walk across a wooden floor, sit down on a 
wooden chair and prepare your apparel. You 
select your suit from a wooden wardrobe, doll 
yourself up in front of a wooden dresser or 
chiffonier. You then go down stairs for break- 
fast. You sit down on a wooden chair at a 
wooden table, read the morning paper, made 
from wood pulp. You leave your home to go 
‘to your business. On the way down and con- 
tinuously during the day you meet and asso- 
ciate with business or professional men. I will 
mention a few of the tradesmen you meet and 
show you their concern in lumber and forest 
products. The trunk box maker builds his 
mroduct of wood. You talk to the packing box 
maker, the street and freight car builder who 
use wood and wood fibre products; the wagon 
maker and body builder who use wood. The ice 
box or refrigerator builder, the furniture factory 
‘operator, all of whom use wood. The veneer 
maker who sells veneer, basket and crating 
stock produced from logs. The office fixture and 
‘sash and door manufacturer both use wood. 
You write your orders with a wooden pencil and 
use wooden pen holder and ruler. The picture 
frame maker uses wood, so does the molding 
maker. The broom and brush maker uses wood 
‘for brush backs and broom handles. The tool 
maker uses wood for handles and mauls, planes 
etc. The shoe maker uses hardwood for wooden 
lasts and wooden pegs. The match and tooth- 

ick makers use wood. The musician plays on 

nstruments made of wood and treats his violin 
‘bow with resin drawn from the southern pine 
tree. The packer smokes bacon and hams with 
hickory sawdust. The tanner uses oak and 
hemlock bark for tanning hides. The architect 
‘designs on a drawing board made of wood. The 


barrel, bucket and woodenware manufacturer 
uses hardwood in the making of his ware. The 
painter uses turpentine drawn from the south- 
ern pine tree. The coffin maker makes his 
caskets largely of wood. The pattern maker 
uses hardwood and softwood to make patterns 
for casting iron and other metals. The maker 
of agricultural implements uses wood. So I 
might continue indefinitely, showing how the 
forests are interlocking with our very lives, 
without much thought given to the fact. 


The Love of Trees and Woods is Innate 


In the spring, with the awakening of nature 
from its many months of repose, the tree is the 
first to respond to the call of Maytime to re- 
store to its branches the sap from Mother Earth. 
As the life of nature courses thru its veins the 
evolution continues ,until the tree’s full grandeur 
is reached in the summer months. Then it offers 
shelter to beast, bird, or mankind against the 
glaring rays of the sun and the heat of midday. 
Responding to the restlessness of nature, it is 
our simplest, yet trustiest, barometer in herald- 
ing and proclaiming storm and tempest, indicat- 
ing also the direction of the air currents and 
their velocity. Again, when nature is at peace, 
the quietude of the tree is comforting to behold 
and restful. The wanderer, in passing thru the 
woods, needs not a compass to direct him, but 
embracing the tree finds the bark rough and 
furrowed to the south and moss covered to the 
north, and therein has a beacon to light him 
on his way. 

What, indeed, would be the greatest of all 
Christian celebrations, the Christmas period, 
without the spiritual inspiration and assistance 
of tree life? The heart’s emotion is visible thru 
the tear which glistens even in the light of 
candle on the evergreen. The holly and mistle- 
toe add cheer and uplifting decorative effects, 
while the fireplace spreads comfort to the sur- 
roundings by the help of the burning oak and 
hickory logs. 


Wood Humanizes Home and Office 


Assuming that you have a home, or are build- 
ing one, can you conceive of anything more en- 
dearing or beautiful than pretty furniture? The 
most distracting thing in any home is lack of 
harmony in color scheme or arrangement. You 
can easily give anyone the blues by having him 
eat in a somberly decorated or furnished dining 
room. What, indeed, is more cheerful to look 
upon than china, glass and art ware placed in 
or on cabinets of a natural finished light wood 
of an attractive and ornate design? The cup- 
board, chairs and table need to be of light 
wood too, so as to present a cheerful appear- 
ance. I'll warrant the assertion that a story 
told among such, surroundings, with the stage 
set for it, as it were, will find better listeners 
and have a more pleasing effect than under 
opposite conditions. If you, however, want to 
speak of heavy and somber matters, ’twould be 
best to retire to a den. The parlor needs to 


-have colors and woods to make your guests 


feel at home. The reception parlor must be 
so cheerful that when you say “Welcome” it 
would seem as tho the very walls smiled with 


you and carried the echo of sincerity all about 
with them. 

The modern office of today is a home in every 
sense of the word, and humanizing your office 
should be not only .a source of pleasure, but 
a mandatory desire. 


America Richly Endowed With Beautiful Woods 


Was ever a country so endowed as is America, 
with the varieties, colors and blends, character 
and grain of its beautiful woods? Appreciation 
of the glory of the beautiful forest and the 
veneration inspired comes from seeing the sturdy 
oak, the walnut, the cherry, the birch and other 
species used for the ornate furniture and em- 
bellishments of the home. When we speak fur- 
ther of the woods that have responded to man’s 
demand and are the greater producers for man’s 
comfort, such as pine, spruce, hemlock, fir, 
cedar, redwood and cypress, we marvel and 
stand in awe of the Universal Scheme. 

Well can we bring the sermon of the woods, 
the God given inspiration inhaled in the glorious 
forest, to the fireside. As there is character 
described in every face of human kind, so does 
nature portray in its wonderful way the charac- 
ter of each wood, and it brings it out so forcibly, 
that you can sit in your home and, while in 
reverie, recharge your wearied mind with new 
vim, hope, light, charity, inspiration and human 
sentiment. You see fancied pictures in the 
design of the grain and your memory is ani- 
mated by D gry oe of the past. Can you fail 
to respond to this thought when you think of 
the temperament of the sturdy oak, tried and 
true, the laughing eyes and brightness of a 
bird’s-eye maple, the ruddy hue of the cherry, 
the purity of the white pine, the immaculate 
white of the holly, the mellow tone of the south- 
ern pine, the harmony of the red birch, the 
sentiment of the walnut, the flashing grain of 
red gum, the cheerfulness of the ash, the mono- 
tone dullness of the cottonwood, the even tenor 
of the redwood, the daring fir, the life-inspir- 
ing red cedar, the somber color of chestnut, the 
dawning grey light of the hickory, the refining 
tone of red mahogany and the color-blending 
cypress? These and many other species can 
— the sentiment of the tree into your daily 
life. 

Various Species Make Appeal to Human Heart 

As the human face portrays force, passion, 
love, hate, kindness, sympathy, sternness, deter- 
mination, devotion, and cheerfulness, so do the 
types of wood when finished portray the like 
fancied characteristics. When you can make 
your soul respond to the best sentiment of the 
wood, you are doing something worth while to 
make better men and women,.and building up 
the love of home. Then transfer the harmony 
and music of the forest to the sounding-board 
of the piano, the zither or violin, and you make 
the picture complete by playing on your heart 
strings. Remember, we are not born for our- 
selves alone, and our country claims her share 
and our friends their share of us. 

Be not of the unknowing but study well the 
forestry life and trees of your country, their 
influence upon your life and the future needs 
of posterity. . 
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Maine Forestry in Retrospect and Prospect’ 


[By Austin Cary, Logging Engineer, Forest Service] 





A view of Maine forestry in retrospect might 
begin with the first sawmill put up in New Eng- 
land, at South Berwick, in 1631, for Maine peo- 
ple have always used the forests and held them 
as a resource in more or less high regard. With 
the lapse of time a more concentrated and so- 
licitous attitude was bound to develop and tech- 
nical forestry to appear. This last is a different 
matter, one that inevitably, in the early stages 
at least, is viewed differently by different peo- 
ple. All admit its utility in due time and place, 
however. 

A bit of recollection going back to the intro- 
duction of technical forestry to Maine will per- 
haps be interesting. It is thirty years now since 
this contact was made, and the speaker, with a 
commission from the United States bureau of 
forestry of that time to study the rate of growth 
of pine timber, was the instrument. That study 
I began close to the city of Portland, on a lot 
of pine that was being put into tidewater that 
winter. Later I made my first acquaintance 
with the big Maine woods, starting in at Katah- 
din Iron Works, working north to the Roach 
Ponds, going over to Ellis Brook on Chamberlain 
water, and finally coming out of the woods via 
Moosehead Lake. 

The point is that study of the:rate of growth 
of timber was then a brand new idea to Maine 
woodsmen and others, as in fact a few months 
before it had been to me. Many of the men met 
wouldn’t believe my errand was what I stated, 
but were sure I must be either a game warden or 
detective. 

Maine thinks for herself, does things in her 
own way; and recent personal experience has 
given me fresh insight into the way in which 
Maine has apprehended and appropriated this 
matter of forestry. Last week I spent in the 
region of my birthplace in Washington County, 
the region where I first saw lumbering in my 
uncle’s camps, where I learned to fish, hunt and 
handle an axe, too. I have maintained acquaint- 
ance and paid it occasional visits thru the 
years since I left it. 

This occurrence I was reminded of, among 
others, that just about the time I started my 
career as a technical forester a certain township 
of timber land was offered me for sale, and later 
was actually sold, for $12,000. My circumstances 
were such that I might have bought it, but I 
did not. Since then it has changed hands at 
much more than $100,000, I understand, while 
both before and since that transaction it has 
yielded heavy revenue. Today, as for some 
years past, it is in the hands of nonresident 
owners; also it is in rather a sad condition due 
largely to that circumstance. 

These facts brought to mind suggested the 
profitable and satisfying careey I might myself 
have had in my native country had I possessed 
the vision and bent for it—a useful career, too, 
for some people have remained poor, some com- 
munities have deteriorated, and some natural 
resources have been dissipated just for lack of 
intelligent, enterprising, resident leadership in 
business matters. The truth of this and the 
value of such leadership has in fact been posi- 
tively demonstrated in that very region. Mr. 
Ames, who is here this evening, a boyhood 
neighbor of mine, was trained differently from 
myself, grew up with different ideas and am- 
bitions. Realizing the resources and opportuni- 
ties of the region, he stuck to it, improved every 
opportunity to gain business control, and today 
is a main economic support of his town, the 
successful manager of a timber property of 100,- 
000 acres. 


Lumber Company Practices Forestry 


Whether he may not also qualify as a for- 
ester, I submit to your judgment on the follow- 
ing showing: He cuts carefully, and, before the 
budworm came, in amount equaled as near as 
he knows by growth of timber; he understands 
the value of young timber and of tree reproduc- 
tion; he has planted some thousands of trees; 
his best efforts for years have been devoted to 
keeping fire out of his territory, and he has been 
reasonably successful at it. For my own part, 
many times in different parts of the United 
States I have mentioned the property of the 
Machias Lumber Co. as handled nearer to the 
principles of forestry than any other of like 
size of which I knew. 


This instance I suggested might help to a 


clearer understanding of the way in which 





*Address at a field meeting of the Maine For- 
estry Association, Bar Harbor, Aug. 24. 


Maine has reacted to the forestry ideas cur- 
rent in the country for thirty years past. That, 
I think myself, redounds to the credit of the 
common sense, level headedness and progressive 
spirit of the people of Maine. Forestry in the 
alarmist, merely agitating form never has 
greatly affected us. True, there was far less 
ground for it here than in some other regions, 
but true also that neither mere agitation, radi- 
calism, nor deathbed repentance are congenial 
to the temper of Maine people. Our forest re- 
sources we always valued to an extent, and, 
comparatively speaking, it was in prudent and 
thrifty ways that we utilized them. When in 
the country at large signs of coming timber de- 
pletion were seen and voices were raised calling 
for remedial measures, Maine quietly listened 
and began to give more thought to her own 
affairs. The processes thus started have not 
been spectacular, but I consider myself that 
they have been effective. 


Maine Has Led in Fire Control 


It will be appropriate, I think, to refer briefly 
to different specific features of this development, 
things which, over and above those originating 
from private initiative, Maine has done as a 
State. 

Take fire control in the first place: Maine has 
been a leader in this line. Before any other 
State but one, before the national forests were 
established even, Maine had a law providing for 
fire protection in the organized towns, while the 
more intelligent and progressive owners of her 
wild lands were doing considerable in the same 
direction. The fact may be new to many that 
the mountain lookout system which for years 
has been the first reliance of almost every sys- 
tem of fire protection, including that on the 
national forests, was first put in operation in 
this State. Squaw Mountain, southwest of 
Moosehead, was the first point so occupied; the 
first observer, William Hilton, now of Bangor. 
The man whose initiative put the idea in effect 
was W. J. Lanigan, of Waterville, acting for the 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. That system, as 
we all know, Maine has developed continuously 
since, backing it with the honest, organized 
efforts of her woodsmen. The results had are 
available, too. From the official reports it was 
lately figured that in the years 1903 to 1920, in- 
clusive, including two very bad fire years, the 
average area burnt over was 42,000 acres. That 
on the face of it seems large. Perhaps it really 
is larger than it should be. It amounts, how- 
ever, to but one-third of one percent of the area 
under protection, a record, it seems to me, that 
really is fairly creditable at least. I doubt if it is 
surpassed by the record of any other State or 
organization. 


Close Utilization Without Compulsion 


Close utilization of resources is in these days 
recognized as a vital thing; over and over 
again the forest industries of the country have 
been charged with negligence in this field, to 
their own and the public loss and detriment. In 
this connection I am reminded of circumstances 
that seem to me characteristic of Maine and 
that are illuminating in a number of directions. 

In the years 1893-1895 I spent much time in 
the Maine woods studying matters of this kind, 
and developed the following facts among others: 
In the region about Moosehead Lake, of the 
spruce felled in lumbering operations, 70 percent 
of the contents of the stem from the ground to 
the top bud was taken out of the woods in the 
form of logs and sent on its way to the mills via 
water transportation. On the western border 
of the State, where paper mills had largely got 
in, where, too, the owners of mills largely owned 
the land and did the operating, about 86 percent 
of the total contents of the tree was utilized. 
Further east, however, on the Penobscot spe- 
cifically, only about 50 percent of the total con- 
tents of spruce cut or broken down was put into 
the drive, the balance in the shape of high 
stumps, long tops and undersized trees being 
left to rot in the ground. I well remember the 
surprise, incredulity even, that was manifested 
when these facts were first developed. Some 


men wouldn’t believe what I said till they 


saw it. 

Here was a situation which might well be a 
subject of general concern. At various times 
and places it has been proposed to treat such 
things by legislation. The great waste evi- 
denced in one of the three cases I, myself, at- 
tributed to the peculiar type of business organi- 
zation then in force locally and I predicted that 











thru business movements to be early expected 
the vast savings shown to be possible would be 
actually secured. That prediction years ago 
came true, and it may not be out of the way or 
without utility to mention the chief agent in the 
transformation. That is the Great Northern 
Paper Co., with its acquisition from former 
owners of more than a million acres of Maine 
timber land, and putting in force a scale of 
utilization demanded by its business interests 
Pe of vast benefit to the people of Maine no 
ess. 
Industrial Leaders Wanted Facts 


That introduces the topic of our greatest for- 
est using industry, paper making. The people 
at large of today, like those of thirty years ago, 
have a privilege of entertaining their own opin- 
ions on this and other material topics, but I 
would like to record my own impressions. In 
the first place, I never shall forget the hospitality 
extended to me by the leaders of this great in- 
dustry as I first took up the study of Maine for- 
ests. Mr. Boston, of the Hollingsworth & Whit- 
ney Co.; Mr. Warren, of Cumberland Mills; Mr. 
Chisholm, founder of the International Paper 
Co., the management of the Pejepscot and the 
Berlin Mills companies—these men wanted to 
know the: actual facts about the woods that 
affected the prosperity and permanence of their 
industry and stood ready to put the knowledge to 
use as far as that might prove practicable. To 
the honest student of these matters from the 
first.they gave every encouragement and thru 
the years since as far as I know they and their 
successors have been consistent with their first 
position; for a long time now, at any rate, they 
have been paying the salaries of a good many 
technical foresters. 

My own appreciation of these men and of the 
industry they direct has grown with the lapse 
of time. Today, with thirteen years of country- 
wide experience behind me, I can think of no 
industry to which a State may better look as 
one of its main economic supports, and I can 
recall no set of men who seem to me to surpass 
those mentioned in the combination of business 
competence with good citizenship. 


Maine Solved Tax Problem 


One more specific matter in Maine’s forestry 
history I wish to refer to, connected with a 
phase recognized as of cardinal importance, the 
taxation of forests. Understanding of the tech- 
nical difficulty involved, I think, may be taken 
for granted; perhaps also of the fact that the 
general thrift and fairness of our people are 
very important elements in the whole case. 

Due to Maine’s political organization and en- 
tirely different from the way things stand in 
other States, our more extensive areas of forest 
land have been subject only to State and county 
taxation and have never been levied on so heav- 
ily as to hamper their proper handling as timber 
land when in proper ownership. Something over 
a dozen years ago this fact was brought vividly 
to public attention and proclaimed as an in- 
justice to the general tax payer. Some here 
may remember that period, the partisan heat 
developed, one or two ludicrous features, the real 
threat there seemed at one time to exist to the 
forest interests of the State. It was, however, 
a free and honest discussion, and, finally, to my 
thinking, great good came out. Acting coolly 
amidst the heat of the time, the legislature of 
“1909, guided largely by L. B. Deasy, of this city, 
passed the measure creating the Maine Forestry 
District, leaving general taxation as it was but 
assessing on all owners within it a new levy to 
be expended for fire protection under the author- 
ity of the State. That measure to the best of 
my knowledge has washed out, worked, to in- 
dividual and general benefit alike, been uni- 
versally accepted as substantially fair and just. 
This occurrence has always seemed to me a good 
example of the way in which the people of Maine 
in their public capacity do things. 


[Note: The second and concluding instalment 


of this article will appear in an early issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


A TABULATION OF CHURCH edifices started in 
the southern States during the first eight months 
of 1922, made by the Manufacturers’ Record, 
shows a total cost of $23,612,595. Only build- 
ings costing over $10,000 are included in the 
estimate. 
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MANY STATE LAWS IN AID OF FORESTRY 


[The following summary and discussion of the 
timber land and cut-over land tax laws and 
policies of the various States is made by Louis 
S. Murphy, forest economist of the Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. It affords an admirable 
supplement to the summary of forestry laws 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 
20, 1922, which has been reprinted in booklet 
form and is available at a nominal price— 
EpirTor. } 


Reference is made to Inquiry No. 729, page 29, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Sept. 23, concerning 
State timber tax policies. 

Answering the first question in the inquiry, it 
may be said that with few exceptions most States 
appear to be liberal in their assessment of standing 
timber for taxation. Nevertheless, exceptions to 
this condition are to be found locally and in in- 
dividual instances. However, this phase of liber- 
ality is gradually passing in many States where 
a definite tendency to increase assessments to 
closely approximate full value is becoming increas- 
ingly evident. 

It may be said at the outset that every State 
in the Union, without exception, taxes standing 
timber as a part of the realty under the general 
property tax. One State, Louisiana, imposes a 
super tax in addition to the general property tax 
as a means of securing additional general revenue. 
This tax is known as a severance tax, and is levied 
at the rate of 2 to 4 cents a thousand feet of 
timber cut, depending on the kind, as a license tax 
for conducting business. This is part of a general 
revenue measure taxing numerous natural re- 
sources. 

All other legislation having in any way to do 
with the taxation of forests, or their exemption 
from taxation, has for its purpose the encourage- 
ment of tree growing for forestry purposes by 
means of one form or another of modification of 
the general property tax laws. Little or no atten- 
tion has been given to the revenue producing pos- 
sibilities of these modifications (the reverse 
usually), except in the case of the so called “yield 
tax’’ group of laws, referred to later; and even in 
the case of this form of taxation the rate of tax 
levied undoubtedly errs on the side of giving an 
advantage to the timber land owner. 

Concessions and Exemptions to Help Forestry 

Tax legislation for the encouragement of the 
practice of forestry began with the enactment of 
certain laws granting concessions from the general 
property tax to land owners who were willing to 
plant a certain acreage of land with suitable forest 
tree species and maintain the trees in a condition 
ultimately to produce a forest. These concessions 
take the form of exemptions and rebates, and to 
this might be added bounties, altho these are not 
strictly speaking an element in the taxation of 
the properties concerned except as such bounties 
serve to offset in whole or in part the general tax 
levies otherwise collected upon the property. 

It should be noted, in the case of the laws pres- 
ently to be referred to, that in addition to the tax 
features noted there are various and sundry re- 
strictions, regulations, and provisos of one form 
or another concerning such matters as the char- 
acter of the land, kind or species to be planted, 
the spacing of such species, the maximum present 
value of the land to be classified, as well as when, 
how, and under what conditions the trees should 
be planted, maintained, harvested, and then re- 
placed by new growth, together with penalties and 
forfeitures for failure to comply wtih these. All 
such detailed conditions have been omitted in the 
following summary as a means of conserving space, 
and also that the bare tax features may not be 
obscured. The various provisions by States are 


‘ arranged under the following headings: Hxemp- 


tions, Rebates, Bounties, Limited Taxable Valua- 
tions, and Yield Tax. 


Exemptions 


ALABAMA—Denuded land valued at $5 and less 
per acre, suitably planted and maintained, ex- 
empted for a period of 10 years following planting. 

IpAHo—Complete exemption of planted land of 
limited area for 10 years. 

MarIneE—Complete exemption for 20 years for 
plantations on cleared or cut-over land. 


RHODE ISLAND—Complete exemption for 15 years 
for tracts not worth over $25 an acre. 

VEeRMONT—Complete exemption for 10 years for 
planted land. 

WISconsin—Complete exemption for 30 years 
where land worth not more than $10 an acre. 


NEw YorK—Complete exemption for 35 years on 
valuation of both land and planted growth in cases 
where the planting was done at the beginning of 
the period. Under another act the exemption ap- 


Plies only to trees, the land being taxable thruout - 


the 85-year period at the valuation set upon it at 
the beginning of the period. 


Rebate 


NEw HAMPSHIRE—Forest plantations estab- 
lished and maintained according to law entitled to 
the following rebates: First 10-year period, 90 
[peed second 10 years, 80 percent; and third 
0 years, 50 percent. 


Bounties 


By State—Minnesota; $2.50 an acre a year, 
not exceeding $25 a year, granted for a period of 
6 years. 

By CountTy—lIllinois ; $10 an acre a year on one 
or more acres for 3 years. Kansas; $10 an acre 
a year on one or more acres for 5 years. North 
Dakota; $3 an acre a year on 1 to 10 acres for 
5 years (allowed as a deduction from farm taxes) ; 
also a bounty of $2 for each 80 rods of hedge row 
planted is allowed for a period of 5 years. South 
Dakota; $5 an acre a year on not to exceed 12 
acres for 10 years. Wyoming; $10 an acre a year 
on one or more acres for 6 years. 


Limited Taxable Valuation 


Iowa—Taxes are levied on a nominal valuation 
of $1 an acre for land fulfilling certain cultural 
conditions applicable for an indefinite period. 


INDIANA—A nominal valuation of $1 an acre for 
an indefinite period taxed annually, in the same 
manner as other property. 


LOUISIANA—Denuded lands having an assessed 
value not exceeding $10 an acre placed under con- 
tract with the State for a contract period of 
15 to 40 years, which guarantees that the as- 
sessed value of the property shall not be increased, 
during the term of the contract, over what it was 
at the beginning of the period; provided, that the 
minimum guaranteed assessed valuation shall not 
be less than $5. (It should be noted that amend- 
ments materially changing this law have already 
been passed by the State senate, and, if concurred 
in by the assembly and signed by the governor, 
will result in materially reducing the benefits ac- 
oo to the timber land owner under the present 
act. 


New YorkK—Fifty percent only of current as- 
sessed value of the bare land is taxable for a period 
of 35 years as a concession to owners of forest 
and brush land who suitably underplant the exist- 
ing growth on those lands with additional forest 
trees, the entire tree growth being wholly exempt. 
By another act the land is assessed at its full and 
fair value at the beginning of a 30-year period, 
which value becomes fixed for taxation purposes 
thruout the period, the growth thereon being en- 
tirely exempt. 


KANSAS AND NEBRASKA—Prohibit increasing the 
valuation of land by reason of trees planted 
thereon. (The provisions of these two States 
might also be classed as an exemption of tree 
growth from taxation.) 


Yield Tax 


Three States—Maine, Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania—as a preliminary to their special provision 
for taxation of forested land, constitute such lands 
as are voluntarily offered for classification under 
those acts as special forestry reserve. In the case 
of Maine and Pennsylvania, in particular, this is 
obviously an intent to set - a separate and dis- 
tinct class of property to satisfy the constitutional 
provision authorizing the classification of property 
for taxation subject to.a uniform rate of tax for 
the class. It is interesting to note, in this con- 
nection, that in Maine the question is being raised 
as to this classification on the ground that it is 
fictitious. The claim is made that forests as a 
whole constitute a class, and that certain tracts 
of forests can not be segregated and designated by 
some special name and thereby become a class of 
property within the meaning of the constitutional 
provision. The tax provisions of these and other 
States follow: 


MAINE—Land valued on its worth as bare land 
at not to exceed $5 an acre and taxed annually as 
general property. The larger sizes of timber, in 
excess of specified diameters (which diameter limits 
vary according to the species), are also valued and 
taxed annually in a like manner to general prop- 
erty. All trees when cut for fuel or sold or used 
for manufacture are taxed at their appraised value 
on the stump at the time of cutting, at rates vary- 
ing according to the number of years the property 
has been subject to taxation under the special act, 
which rates ew 3 from one-half percent the first 
year after classification to 5 percent the tenth and 
subsequent years. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Property given a nominal valua- 
tion of $1 an acre and taxed annually upon such 
value as is other property. (In addition to such 
annual tax paid by the property owner, the State 
itself pays to the several school and road districts 
within which this classified property is located 
amounts equivalent to 2 cents an acre on account 
of the schools, and another 2 cents on account of 
the roads.) Ail trees when cut are subject to a 
10 percent tax on the value of such trees on the 
stump at the time of cutting. 


MICHIGAN—Property given a nominal valuation 
of $1 an acre and taxed annually thereon as is 
other property. All trees when cut are subject 
to a tax of 5 percent on their appraised value on 
the stump at the time of cutting. 

New York—Land assessed as bare land at its 
actual value and taxed annually as is other prop- 
erty. Trees when cut subject to a tax of 5 percent 
on their value at the time of cutting. 
CONNECTICUT—Land assessed at stated period 


) 


at its true value as bare land, and subject to an- 
nual taxation as is other property, except that it 
shall not be subject to a higher rate of taxation 
than 10 mills (1 yaa. Timber over 15 years 
old at the time of placing the property under the 
act is subject to the same assessment and annual 
tax provisions as the land itself. .All trees when 
cut are subject to a tax upon their value on the 
stump at the time of cutting. The rate of tax 
varies with the length of time the other timber has 
been subject to the annual tax, as follows: From 
1 to 10 years, 2 percent; 11 to 20 years, 3 per- 
cent; 21 to 30 years, 4 percent; 31 to 40 years, 
5 percent ; 41 to 50 years, 6 percent; over 50 years 
7 percent; except, that if the trees have grown 
thruout their existence without having been sub- 
ject to any annual tax under the act, the rate is 
10 percent regardless of the number of years. 

VERMONT—The land and any timber over 15 
years old growing on the land at the time the 
property comes under the special tax law are both 
assessed at stated intervals and taxed annually, 
as is all other property in the State. All trees 
when cut are subject to a yield tax upon their 
value on the stump at the time of cutting at the 
rate of one-tenth of 1 percent for each year the 
older timber has been subject to the annual tax 
feature, with a maximum rate of 7 percent, except 
that when the trees have grown thruout their 
existence without having been subject to an annual 
tax the rate is 10 percent. 

MASSACHUSETTS—The land is assessed as bare 
land and taxed annually as other property. All 
trees when cut are subject to a tax of 6 percent 
on their value on the stump at the time of cutting. 


Bay State Has Good Statute 


The Massachusetts tax act above referred to is 
the most recent enactment, and is an improvement 
in very many ways on the similar optional yield 
tax acts in force in the other six States. This 
particular type of law, if it will work anywhere, 
should work in Massachusetts, where there has been 
going on for the last twenty-five years or more a 
consistent agitation in favor of the better care 
and improvement of the forest land areas of the 
State. As a result many people have been inter- 
ested in undertaking to put forestry into practice 
on their own land, either by planting or thru gen- 
eral cultural methods. Some of these persons and 
firms, at least, will no doubt desire to have their 
lands classified for taxation under the provisions 
of this act, particularly in those cases where, at 
the present time, the general property tax is im- 
posing a heavy burden upon them—heavier than 
would be the case if their lands were classified 
under this act. 

It is very much to be doubted whether this or 
any other tax act, as such, will of itself go very 
far in encouraging the average timber land owner, 
not at the present interested in forestry, to under- 
take forestry in order that he may have his land 
classified under such acts for purposes of taxation. 
In the last analysis, these yield tax laws, in their 
present optional form, are in the same category 
with (and are little if any more effective in pro- 
moting the practice of forestry) the tax bounty, 
tax rebates, and exemption laws which preceded 
them and which failed completely in their purpose. 
Time devoted to a campaign to get such a law 
passed, therefore, will be largely wasted and the 
law itself become a dead letter, except as such a 
campaign would be of incidental educational value 
in bringing forestry and forest conservation to 
public notice from another angle. 

It would be my judgment, therefore, that it 
would be of little avail to consider this class of 
legislation in very many other States than Massa- 
chusetts. This is not saying, however, that there 
is not very urgent need for consideration being 
given to the subject of taxation thruout the coun- 
try as it involves forested and cut-over lands which 
are to be reforested. The question isjone, however, 
to be approached from the taxation angle, and with 
the one idea of readjusting the tax system in sucha 
way that, while a reasonable amount of revenue 
may be assured from that source, the timber land 
owners’ interests may be reasonably safeguarded. 


Local Governing Units Must Have Revenue 


This problem must be approached with the real- 
ization that the financial status of the local com- 
munities in which the forest lands are situated 
must also be considered, particularly if the yield 
plan of taxation is sought to be adopted. The 
yield tax is an ideal plan from the timber land 
owner’s point of view, for the reason that the bulk 
of the tax on his forest property is. held in abey- 
ance until his forest is cut; and at that time, of 
course, the product is sold and the income made 
available to him out of which to pay these taxes. 
On the other hand, the local communities in for- 
ested sections (many of them dependent to a very 
large extent on taxes realized from forest prop- 
erty) must have a more or less stable annual in- 
come with which to carry on community functions. 
The adoption of the yield tax would very greatly 
embarrass these towns in many instances, impos- 
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ing upon them a considerable reduction in the taxa- individual communities to adjust this form of tax- 


ble values from which they could expect a regular 
annual tax income. This regular income, of course, 
would be augmented by whatever yield tax was 
realized in a given year thru the cut of timber. 
It, however, would be a difficult matter for the 


ation to their needs. 

Indeed, it is this adjustment of the two diam- 
etrically opposite interests, of the timber land 
owner and the local communities which, more than 
any other one thing, that has been the stumbling 


block to the incorporation of the yield tax into 
the general revenue system of the States. It is a 
problem upon which practically all efforts are being 
centered at the present time. It is most actively 
under consideration in Minnesota, where several 
groups are at work upon it. 





DISCUSS USES FOR MAINE HARDWOODS 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Bancor, Me., Oct. 16.—Your correspondent 
took a new turn recently. What started it 
was notice of a meeting of the ‘‘ Penobscot 
Forestry Club’’ to consider a subject that 
had not previously been associated with any- 
thing bearing such a name—portable machinery 
for rossing wood and mechanical motive power 
for log hauling. This neck of the woods, as 
compared with western and southern lumbering 
regions, may bear the same proportion as the 
neck of a bottle to the main expansion of it, 
but we consider ourselves of a good deal of 
importance and as uptodate as most in respect 
to appliances to do business with. But what 
business had a forestry club with these sub- 
jects? 
Forestry Club Members Interested in Logging 


That was easily settled by going to the 
meeting, which is what your correspondent did, 
and that to his advantage technically. Mr. 
Linn, of the Linn Manufacturing Corporation, 
Morris, N. Y., was there to explain the merits 
of the tractor manufactured by him and largely 
used in New York State in log hauls for long 
distances; so also were representatives of the 
Holt company and the Lombard Bros., of 
Waterville, Me., the last well known here as a 
home concern, and a successful one. It is also 
appreciated as a pioneer in this line. Its first 
engine for hauling logs over snow and ice roads 
was tried out twenty-one years ago on Alder 
Stream in Franklin County. Mr. Cobb, of the 
Eastern Pulpwood Co., Calais, was also there 
to tell of his experiences in hauling pulpwood 
with trucks on country roads for long distances. 
In the other branch, the J. & C. Portable Rosser 
Co., of Washburn, Me., was represented. Their 
light rossers in considerable and growing num- 
ber are in use in this territory. 

But the forestry club, and its interest in 
such matters? That came easy enough, too, 
when one got at the personnel of it. D. A. 
Crocker for one, president of the Lincoln Pulp- 
wood Co., I found is a leading member of the 
club, and it was easy enough to see how these 
matters should interest him; same with the 
gentleman presiding, H. B. Morse, for he is 
connected with the Orono Pulp & Paper Co., 
cruising timber for purchase, looking after its 
lands, and being general adviser on technical 
and special matters to the executive manager. 
These men are well known here in business 
ways; questioned, they say they are graduates 
of Biltmore Forest School and pay great 
tribute to the long-headedness of Dr. Schenck, 
its manager. The reason for the meeting proved 
to be, therefore, that these and other men in 
the club wished uptodate information about 
machinery to do the classes of work indicated, 
and had invited the best authorities to address 
them, opening the meeting to any lumbermen 
who might be interested. Nonmembers of the 
club, in fact formed the greater part of the 
audience. 


Discuss Utilization of Maine Hardwoods 


So far, so good. One felt, however, that 
there must be something behind of entirely 
different character, and so the resolve was made 
to attend the next meeting of the same organ- 
ization. This came a month later and the 
subject again was one in which any lumberman 
must crave information, the utilization of Maine 
hardwoods, 

Hardwood trees with us northern New Eng- 
landers until within a few years have been 
just a feature of ‘‘the woods,’’ something you 
knew were around and were glad-to see, but 
not an object of any pointed interest or with 
any particular value attached to them. In fact, 
in ‘times well within the memory of many men 
now active, spruce trees were a mighty common 
and low valued article—but now how different! 


At this second meeting, two Maine lumber- 
men, R. E. Pines, of Milo, president of the 
club, and J. Q. Gulnac, of this city, were 
scheduled to tell of what they were most, 
familiar with, one the manufacture of white’ 
birch, the other of the common old growth 
hardwoods—yellow birch, beech, and maple. 
They did not show up, however, so the dis- 
cussion became general, and it was full of in- 
formation. The first line of manufacture, we 
have all known, has been pretty extensively 
carried on in Maine for a considerable number 
of years, but we learned here that Maine is 
the center of the industry, and that a large 
one and of much importance because the 
largest supplies of this tree in the United 
States are located here and because the even 
texture and pure white color of its wood 
especially adapt it to certain purposes. Spools 
are made of it, as would be inferred from 
the name of one of our Penobscot manufactur- 
ing towns, Willimantic. Dowels are turned in 
large number from the same tree; also tooth- 
picks and shoe pegs, it seems, ome from the 
same source. Then there is a vast line of 
small articles and novelties produced from it 
in a number of plants located in this State 
and New Hampshire. This tree, the foresters 
tell us, comes up largely on burned lands; 
they say the bulk of what we are now using 
is of that origin. That suggested the question 
if, as fire is now kept within very narrow 
limits in this State, the supply might not in 
time play out on us. A good deal, however, 
comes up from sprout growth, they say, more 
or less on abandoned farms and in cuttings, 
while some is scattered among other timber. 


Manufacture of old growth hardwood in 
Maine has lagged behind, and the idea of the 
meeting seemed to be that while its utilization 
ought to increase much, that promises to come 
slowly except in favored spots, Maine’s re- 
sources in general not being of high quality, 
or as a rule easy of access either. Improved 
methods of transportation (the same in part 
that were discussed at the earlier meeting), it 
seemed to be the opinion, would help out in 
this line, but the general idea on the matter 
was conservative. This, however, is true in 
Maine and may be of interest widely among 
your readers—that the soda-process paper 
mills in this State, of which there are four 
using about 200,000 cords of wood yearly, find 
they can use any of the birches and maples 
along with poplar, and are in fact buying those 
woods in some quantities today at shipping 
points scattered over a wide area. 


Forest Service Expert Addresses Meeting 


But a rather unexpected sidelight was 
thrown on the matter of hardwood utilization 
by Raphael Zon, the third speaker scheduled, 
representing the Forest Service. Mr. Zon 
brought out the desirability of utilizing our 
hardwoods on large territory as being what 
he called a ‘‘silvicultural measure.’’ That, as 
far as this writer is concerned, is something 
occult, not to be talked of lightly, but as near 
as I got the idea it is this-—that, hardwoods 
and softwoods being mixed together on the 
same ground as a rule, if our hardwoods should 
be cut and manufactured, the second growth 
would be more largely of softwoods, which is, 
or seems to be, a very desirable prospect. There 
were, then, two sides to the matter under dis- 
cussion; first, utilization of available stocks 
of timber and the prosperity resulting there- 
from; secondly, the idea of somehow keeping 
young timber of good kinds coming on in the 
woods. The club members seemed about equally 
interested in the two things, and for that 
matter, I do not know that their state of mind 
was different from that of the lumbermen 
present. 


The Kind of Men That Belong to Club 


Since these two meetings, your correspondent 
has taken occasion to find out something more 
systematic about this Penobscot Forestry Club 
and its membership. There are, we understand, 
bodies of men under somewhat similar names 
in other sections. Perhaps these are different 
in make-up and purpose from the local one. 
At any rate that in itself seems to be a 
matter of some interest. 

This club was formed two years ago and now 
contains fifty members; all are Maine men, tho 
not all from this immediate locality. 8S. T. 
Dana, State forest commissioner, belongs, so 
do the two professors of the forestry depart- 
ment at the State University, Orono. But the 
bulk of the membership consists of men in busi- 
ness pursuits, either actual lumbering con- 
nected with one or another of our land-owning 
paper companies, or engaged in the business of 
timber land surveying and cruising. In the 
latter class are James W. Sewall, of Oldtown, 
and two or three of the men in his organization, 
their field of operation being very extensive, 
all over the northeastern States and in Canada; 
also P. T. Coolidge, E. T. Savage, and George 
T. Carlisle, of this city. The last named has 
been located here for some ten years, and the 
nature of his employment. has latterly shifted 
over into a somewhat different type with more 
fixed responsibility, for at present he looks 
after the woods park work of three timberland 
properties aggregating half a million acres. 
Their owners do no manufaeturing themselves, 
but sell stumpage, Mr. Carlisle making the 
plans, framing the contracts and handling the 
woods end in this field also. He is said, in 
fact, to be doing some very effective work in 
this latter direction. 


Pulp and Paper Mills Employ Foresters 


' Looking over the membership list in the other 
connection, it appears that the paper com- 
panies in this region are scarce indeed that do 
not employ a forester—that is to say unless 
they are in the rare and unenviable position 


of not owning timber land. E, F. Jones, ot ” 


the Great Northern, is in the list, and D. E. 
Lauderburn, long a cruiser located in New 
York and now with the Pejepscot Paper Co. 
The 8S. D. Warren Paper Co. is represented by 
two men, and the Oxford of Rumford Falls by 
one, E. A. Rand. Then, passing over a num- 
ber of others, the name of the Penobscot Chem- 
ical Fiber Co. is seen, Louis J. Freedman rep- 
resenting it, the general manager of its wood 
and woodland department, responsible for wood 
purchases, logging and drives, also for its tim- 
ber land property of several hundred thousand 
acres. This is a job indeed; the man who really 
holds it dowa has strong claim on the right 
of calling himself whatever he chooses, whether 
lumberman or forester. 

It has been a matter of some interest to look 

up the antecedents of these men. Most of those 
mentioned are graduates of schools of forestry. 
A good share of the members are not, however, 
the club’s constitution providing for admission 
of any person actively engaged in land man- 
agement. Among the institutions represented, 
the University of Maine, Biltmore, Yale and 
Harvard seem to be most prominent, in the 
order named. The membership together makes 
up a very substantial element in the business 
life of this section today. It appears to be a 
progressive, intelligent, and trustworthy elc- 
ment. 
; PRESSED PAPER PIPING is said to be coming 
into use in Germany, and other European coun- 
tries, with satisfactory results. It is claimed 
that it can be readily sawed, planed, bored or 
nailed. The piping is especially adapted for 
conveying oils, gases and weak acids and other 
chemical liquids. 
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SUGGEST WESTERN STATE FORESTRY POLICY 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 14.—Lumbermen, 
loggers, Government officials and educators, in- 
cluding forestry experts from all parts of the 
Pacific Northwest, contributed to make the 
second annual forestry conference held here 
Wednesday and Thursday, a meeting of 
monumental importance to the lumber indus- 
try. As a definite result, the sessions, which 
were conducted with due regard for the sub- 
stantial business men comprising the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, have brought forth a 
suggested forestry policy for enactment into 
law by the next Washington legislature. Pre- 
siding at the sessions was Dean Hugo Winken- 
werder, dean of the college of forestry, Univer- 
sity of Washington; and taking an active part 
were such figures as J. J. Donovan, of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham; 
Frank B. Kellogg, forest examiner in the Fed- 
eral service; Alex Polson, veteran logger of 
Hoquiam; Henry Landes, B. P. Kirkland and 
Frank Laube, University of Washington; Vic- 
tor H. Beckman, timber expert; E. B. Chinn, 
logger; George C. Joy, and R. L. Fromme, of 
the forest protective agencies; Col. Howard A. 
Hanson; Donald H. Clark, secretary-manager 
Rite-Grade Shingle Association, and secretary 
of the conference; Charles W. Saunders, archi- 
tect; A. B. Nystrom, county agricultural agent. 
The sum total of the deliberations is evidenced 
in a program for intelligent action on the part 
of the legislature calculated to make possible 
the future of the lumber supply, involving a 
means of escape from ruinous taxation com- 
pelling the owner:to cut timber at once, and 
also adequate fire protection, the proper reser- 
vation of lands adapted to timber raising, and 
numerous other matters bearing on the vital 
problem of conserving the sources of lumber 
supply. 

The important work indicated, emphasizing 
the imperative need of a sound forestry policy 
for the State, was accomplished thru the 
media of eight committees, the members of 
which have been at work during the greater 
part of a year. Logically, the discussions and 
findings of these committees are voluminous. 
Briefly, their work may be indicated as follows: 


Smoke Committee 


That there be a closed season on burning per- 
mits from June 20 to Aug. 20; that the super- 
visor of forestry may designate areas of, fire 
hazard; that all common carrier railroads and 
automobile stages screen windows so as to pre- 
vent the throwing of matches, cigars and ciga- 
rettes from the cars; that there be greater con- 
trol over campers fires; finally, effective pub- 
licity to combat forest fires and smoke nuisance. 


Committee on Fire Laws 


That railroads report all fires on right-of-way, 
and supply patrolmen; that any person suffering 
fire to extend to adjoining property shall be 
guilty of misdemeanor; that persons responsible 
for fire may be sued for money spent in fighting 
same, and that liability shall include injury to 
young growth; that donkey engines be equipped 
with pump and hose. 


A paragraph which was finally adopted but 
which caused considerable debate, was: 


That the felling of all snags and dead trees 
where loving operations are being carried on 
is unquestionably a necessary measure to pre- 
vent the spread of fire, and is of paramount 
importance to forest protection and reforesta- 
tion; likewise, it will tend to minimize the 
smoke nuisance. 


Committee on Forest Products Extension 

Favoring the establishment of a State labor- 
atory for the study of forest products, with 
es to the Federal Government to partici- 

Committee on Taxation of Timber Lands 

An elaborate report on taxation, covering 
many hundred words, had been written by Mr. 
Kellogg, and was read to the conference. by 
Mr. Donovan. The subcommittee endorsed the 
following measures: 


The general plan of the tax investigation com- 
mittee appointed by the governor 


1. To establish a permanent State tax author- 
ity at sufficient salary to attract high class serv- 
ice for the purpose of instituting a thoro revision 
of our system of tax administration under its 
control, with this addition that ample provi- 
sion should be made for the permanent employ- 
ment of adequate expert assistance. 


To develop a budget system for the State™ 


and a plan of budget control over local spend- 
ing districts including counties and municipal- 
ities, this control to be vested in the proposed 
tax authority. 

To introduce the assessment of property for 
taxation purposes at its full value, with proper 
safeguards against local extravagance during 
the transition period, to the end that the assess- 
ment of property may be done with greater 
economy and uniformity. 

To secure greater economy and efficiency in 
the public expenditures on the part of the State, 
county and local officials. 

2. A change in the system of assessments 
on all classes of property and taxation of all 
forest lands: 

If the above proposal for the establishment 
of a competent State tax authority is passed— 


Have the land assessed by the county assessors 
with such expert assistance as may be deemed 
necessary under at least the following specifica- 
tions, specified by the tax authority: 

Improved Agricultural Land. 

Unimproved Agricultural Land. 





HOW TO SAVE COAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—Every- 
body who is in a position to do so is 
making suggestions these days concern- 
ing ways and means of saving coal. The 
housing division of the Department of 
Commerce has prepared the following 
sensible list of things to do in and to a 
house in order to save both money and 
coal, 


First, the experts of this bureau sug- 
gest that the house be thoroly inspected. 
Then they suggest that these things be 
done: 


Stop all unregulated drafts thru the 
house. 


Use storm doors and storm or double 
windows in cold climate, if practicable, at 
least on the side of the house facing the 
prevailing cold wind. 


Plug cracks around or In all windows 
and doors. Use felt, if necessary, under 
outside doors. Reset door hinges if neces- 
sary. 

See that there are no cracks in window 
casings or between walls and casings, or 
between the sash. Tighten sash locks. 
Use putty and weather stripping where 
necessary. 


Inspect windows and walls of attic. 
Dead air in an attic keeps the lower 
stories warmer. Plug up any openings 
from attic between walls. 


In basement plug any openings from 
outside or between walls. Cover furnace 
and steam and hot water heating pipes, 
if practicable. 


Close openings between walis and use 
newspapers under the carpets if there are 
drafts thru the floor. 


Study manufacturers’ directions as to 
care of furnace. Replace cracked or 
broken grates. Examine dampers of fire- 
places. When fireplaces and stoves are 
not in use dampers should be closed. 
Clean chimney and stove pipes period- 
ically or whenever necessary. 


Lock windows when closed. Draw 
shades, if practicable. Turn off heat in 
rooms with windows left open and in un- 
used rooms. Remember that good ventila- 
tion is possible without large openings. 


Remember that thermometers are bet- 
ter gages of heat than are the various 
members of a family, each with his own 
idea of want. Sixty-eight to 70 degrees 
is a normal, healthful temperature for a 
room in which people live. 

Remember that these suggestions Imply 
a possible saving of millions of tons of 
coal this winter. 











Grazing Land. 

Forest Land with Mature Timber. 

Forest Land with Immature Timber or Grow- 
ing Trees. 

Cut-over or Burned Lands Not Yet Reforested. 

Have a classification of the land made ac- 
cording to the value of the land for the produc- 
tion of forest crops. Levy an annual tax, using 
this value for assessment purposes, but place 
no tax upon the growing crop of trees until 
mature. When mature, tax the timber under 
the general property tax system now in use for 
mature timber. Exception to this method of 
taxation should be made for such lands suitable 
chiefly for growing forest crops which may, 
by classification and contract, be placed in the 
reforestation class to be protected from fire 


and supervised by the State upon which an 
annual tax should be levied against the land 
equal to 70 percent of that placed upon similar 
lands not so contracted. A deferred payment 
upon the remaining 30 percent of the taxes 
should be paid by a yield tax levied against the 
stumpage at the time the timber is cut. The 
yield tax should be 10 percent of the stumpage 
value which closely approximates the exact 
amount of the deferred payment when interest is 
figured at & percent. : 


Committee on Land Classification 


In addition to immediate classifications of 
all privately owned land, a policy of expert land 
classification; immediate classification, in order 
that lands for State forests or other public pur- 
poses be developed; codperation of State, Federal 
and private forest agencies in classification of 
forest land not owned by the State. 


Committee on Education 


Encouragement and extension of work in tech- 
nical forestry and research in silviculture and 
forest products at the University of Washing- 
ton; campaign to inform the people of the 
urgency of the forestry situation. 


Committee on State Forest Policy 


Consolidation and coérdination of State de- 
partments and agencies dealing directly ‘with 
timber resources, including complete inventory, 
a distinct and logical plan for administration 
on a sustained yield basis, and utmost considera- 
tion of agricultural interests; extension of the 
policy of acquisition by gift or purchase of non- 
agricultural land for forestry purposes;.as far 
as possible acquisition by the State of cut-over 
land in such a way that removal of timber 
shall not detract from value of land for forestry 
purposes; extreme consideration of the scenic 
and recreational needs of citizens and tourists 
with due regard to the value of standing forests 
Pe certain highways and at certain camping 
spots. 

Committee on Resolutions 


Commending the United States Forest Service, 
and urging that the Forest Service remain in 
the Department of Agriculture; praising the 
work of the forest protective agencies; favoring 
the perpetuation of the State forestry confer- 
ence; extending thanks and appreciation to Dean 
Winkenwerder, and to the Washington State 
forestry department, Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, officers of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington State Grange, Seattle Sports- 
men’s Club, Washington State Tax Commission, 
College of Forestry University of Washington, 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
and the Washington Forest Fire Association. 


Importance of Lumber Industry 


In a letter of transmissal addressed to the 
governor and legislature the conference brings 
out these points: 


That lumbering as the basic industry of the State 
employs approximately 50 percent of the wage- 
earners of Washington ; that the lumber and wood- 
using industries of the State distribute annually 
more than $150,000,000 in wages, equipment, sup- 
plies and taxes; that the timbered area is being 
cut over at the rate of 160,000 acres a year, and 
that 40 percent of the land is nonagricultural, 
thereby increasing the tax problem; that the an- 
nual transition of taxable into nontaxable prop- 
erty will become greater, as other timbered areas 
cease to be a source of lumber supply. 


The letter contains these striking paragraphs: 


Not only are the forest areas of the State being 
mony utilized by lumbering operations, without 
provision for replacement, but hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of mature and immature timber 
within the State are each year being destroyed 
by fire. 

At the present rate of denudation by lumber- 
ing and by fire the forested areas of the State 
will disappear in from thirty-five to fifty years. 
Considering this loss from the standpoint of taxa- 
‘tion alone it could not be expected under the most 
favorable conditions of commercial growth that 
other taxable wealth within the State could in- 
crease to compensate the removal of taxable prop- 
erty in the form of standing timber. 

Replacement of our forests in the State of 
Washington is a simple and economical process, 
inasmuch as actual planting of trees is required 
in only a few extraordinary cases. Natural re- 
forestation of desirable species takes place if areas 
are burned over immediately after logging and 
after that protected from fires, . 

Our present nonagricultural cut-over lands, han- 
dled on a sustained gee basis, can produce over 
six billion feet (board measure) of saw logs, more 
than our present annual cut by one-half billion 
feet, in addition to producing billions of cords of 
= pulpwood and other secondary forest prod- 
ucts. 


On the foregoing foundation a request is 
made, emphasizing the ‘‘imperative need of a 
sound forest policy,’’ coupled with suggestions 
to the legislature for such remedial measures 
as are immediately necessary, selected in such 
a manner as to add as little as possible to the 
present general expenses of the State. 
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Midseason Meeting of Illinois Lumber Merchants’ | 
Association Considers Accounting System and Lien Law 


Carro, Iuu., Oct. 17.—Members of the Illinois 
Lumber Merchants’ Association from many 
sections of the State participated in a very 
interesting and instructive meeting of the or- 
ganization here yesterday and today. The 
sessions were held in the Elks Hall. The 
lumbermen were welcomed by Mayor W. H. 
Wood, who after expressing his pleasure in 
having the lumbermen met in Cairo, intro- 
duced Judge W. 8. Dewey, corporation coun- 
sel of Cairo. Judge Dewey reviewed briefly 
the history.of his city and told of the efforts 
of its citizens in behalf of development. He 
believed, he said, that as a result of this 
codperation for the common good the founda- 
tions had been laid for one of the finest cities 
in the Mississippi Valley. He said that a 
report of engineers about to be issued in- 
dicates that the river embankments at Cairo 
are the finest and strongest in the United 
States. 

The development of Cairo, Judge Dewey 
said, had been made possible largely by the 
lumbermen. The city formerly was surrounded 
by a fine hardwood forest and was a great 
lumber manufacturing center, as it still is a 
great distributing center. Lumbermen, he 
said, have made money in Cairo and they 
have spent it there for the benefit of their 
city and for the general welfare. In conclud- 
ing his address, Judge Dewey presented to 
George Wilson Jones, secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber Merchants’ Association, a beautiful 
wood key to the city; explaining that the 
key was made in the mill of the P.“T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 

Secretary Jones read a telegram from R. L. 
Jones, president, expressing his regret at his 
inability to be present. The secretary then 
called upon E. M. Stotlar, of Marion, to re- 
spond to the address of welcome. 

Mr. Stotlar said that there was always con- 
siderable sentiment connected with his visits 
to Cairo because his father’s service in the 
Civil War began at Cairo. He makes it a 
point, he said, on each visit to go to the place 
where his father stood guard over a gun 
placed at the junction of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers. He reeognized that Cairo is now 
a strategic point commercially as it formerly 
was in a military sense, being in fact the 
gateway to the Mississippi Valley. 

Lumbermen, he said, are developers and 
builders, not only supplying the materials of 
construction but in many cases financing the 
building of homes. Lumbermen, he said, are 
among the most substantial citizens of their 
communities, being officers and directors of 
banks and participating in the important local 
activities. He said they go along with the 
boys and girls from the time they begin to 
save until they have built their homes, often 
acting as their financial advisers over periods 
of years. 

As lumbermen are home builders, interested 
in building up respectable, law abiding com- 
munities, he wished to assure the Mayor and 
Corporation Counsel that the key to their 
city was safe in the hands of visiting lumber- 
men, 

The Mayor then took occasion to testify to 
the aid that lumbermen of Cairo have given in 
solving its civic problems, one of its outstand- 
ing citizens being D. N. Kelly, of Kelly Bros. 
Lumber Co., who has been a city commissioner 
ever since the commission form of government 
was adopted ten years ago. 

Secretary Jones referred to the Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation to be held Monday evening and 
made a strong plea in behalf of the order, 
which he said affords an agency and common 
meeting ground for promoting the interests of 
all branches of the lumber industry. He told 
of the splendid work in behalf of the order 
performed by Julius Seidel, Maj. Griggs, W. S. 
Dickason, Parson Simpkin and others and de- 
elared that the Order should have the support 
of all lumbermen. 


This concluded the first day’s session and 
the lumbermen in attendance were taken by 
local members of the Cairo Lumbermen’s Club 
in automobiles to visit the plants of L. D. 
Leach & Co. and Gregertsen Bros. and to other 
points of interest in Cairo. 


TUESDAY’S SESSION 


The Tuesday’s session was opened with a 
discussion of cost accounting led by E. M. 
Stotlar, of Marion. Mr. Stotlar said that 
some system of accounting is necessary in or- 
der that the dealer may know the status of 
his business. The accounting may be simply a 
record or it may be more detailed and designed 
to determine accurately whether the various 
transactions or the business as a whole is 
profitable. Likely, most lumbermen use what 
is known as the single entry system, but the 
really scientific system is double entry. 
Double entry requires somewhat more skill 
than the average girl employed in a lumber 
office possesses. It is therefore necessary to 
utilize as far as possible the principles of 
double entry but in a sufficiently simplified 
form to make it practicable in a lumber office. 

Mr. Stotlar explained that his system in- 
cludes what is termed a ‘‘control column,’’ 
which contains totals and these are distributed 
in other columns, similar forms being used for 
sales and expense. The method, he said, is 
flexible and adaptable and it presents all the 
information desired on a single sheet. It is so 
easily learned that the average high school 
girl can be taught it in a week or ten days. 

In discussing the advisability of having a 
cost system Mr. Stotlar said that it would be 
better for all concerned if every dealer kept 
his costs, because it is ignorant competition 
that is most injurious. The merchant who 
knows his costs will of course sell at reason- 
able prices and will not be an unfair com- 
petitor with others who do the same. 

Charles E. Davidson, of Greenville, ex- 
plained that his system of bookkeeping was 
similar to that of Mr. Stotlar, but he thought 
it even more simple to carry on. To Mr. David- 
son had been assigned on the program the sub- 
ject of lien law legislation. Mr. Davidson, who 
is a lawyer as well as a lumberman, explained 
that opposition to the lien law was chiefly from 
the larger contractors to whom retail lumber- 
men do not commonly sell. If amended in the 
way proposed, he said, it would mean a serious 
injury to retailers. If there were no lien law, 
he said, lumbermen would have to become build- 
ers in order to sell their materials. Without the 
protection that the lien law gives there would 
be too great risk in financing construction. To 
protect themselves the lumbermen would have 
to buy the land and do their own building. 

Incidentally, Mr. Davidson traced the history 
of the lien law and showed that it owed its 
origin to necessity and that without it at that 
time home building was practically impossible. 
Without it now, the citizen of small means 
would have no way of financing his home 
building. 

Lumbermen, he said, are not a_ specially 
favored class under the lien law, and while the 
charge that the lien law is technical and not 
easily understood is true with respect to that 
part pertaining to the subcontractor, the com- 
plexities of the law are due to the attacks that 
have been made upon it. These attacks have 
made amendments necessary to conform to de- 
cisions or obviate decisions of the supreme 
court, and as a result of the numerous amend- 
ments and decisions it is not easy to know 
what the law actually is. There is no good 
reason, he declared, why the lien law may not 
be made simple, if the senseless attacks upon 
it were stopped. 

In this connection Mr. Davidson stressed the 
importance of having a legislative committee or 
representative to watch bills introduced into the 
legislature. The association should have, he 
said, a representative to read the bills presented 


and to point out the unfairness of those that 
threatened the legitimate interests of lumber- 
men. 

The time is coming, Mr. Davidson said, when 
lumbermen will ‘‘sell a door key,’’ a complete 
home, and unless they adopt the policy of build- 
ing houses to sell they must have the lien law. 
It is no hardship to the home owner to give 
the material man a lien; his only danger is in 
letting his contract to an irresponsible contractor 
and then paying him without first being sure 
that the material man is paid. Too often, he 
said, the owner looks for the lowest bidder, and 
he said lumbermen themselves are justified in 
scrutinizing the transactions of the lowest 
bidder. 

Another subject that Mr. Davidson said 
vitally affects lumbermen just now is the habit 
of ‘‘tipping’’ railroad employees to get cars 
for loading and to get them moved after being 
loaded. He said that he was convinced that 
the practice is quite extensively carried on to 
the injury of those who do not ‘‘tip.’’ He 
thought the matter should be taken up with the 
Illinois Publie Utilities Commission and with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Davidson’s talk 
Secretary Jones asked Charles A. Ewing, of 
Central Illinois Lumber Co., East St. Louis, to 
tell ‘‘what to do to make the association 
better.’? Mr. Ewing, in a brief talk, told of 
the organization and activities of the Cahokia 
Lumbermen’s Club, which has weekly meetings 
for discussion of problems of current interest. 

Eugene Conklin, of Conklin-Reuling Co., 
Pekin, IIl., then was asked by Secretary Jones 
to tell about the activities of the Tazewell 
County Lumbermen’s Club. Mr. Conklin said 
the organization was young and that its pur- 
pose was to promote codperation in the solu- 
tion of dealers’ problems. He then told about 
the advertising compaigns of substitute manu- 
facturers in promoting the use of their prod- 
ucts in home building. Lumbermen, he urged, 
in all branches of the industry should codperate 
in pushing wood as a building material. In 
further illustration of the importance of this 
kind of promotion, Mr. Conklin read or referred 
to numerous advertisements of substitute ma- 
terials. 

Sam Wright, of Urbana, then was asked to 
say something for the good of the industry. 
Mr. Wright said that tho he was a wholesaler 
he was ready to plead the retailer’s cause 
with the manufacturer where the retailer had 
a good cause for complaint. He then referred 
to the matter of shingle underweights, over- 
weights, drying and thickness, and said he 
thought the substantial interests of all parties 
were identical, and that it was necessary for 
the manufacturers and retailers to understand 
better the position of each other. 

J. T. McGrath, of Polo, said that to be con- 
sistent in pushing the sale of their product, 
lumbermen ought to build their own homes of 
wood. He cited the example of two lumbermen 
of his acquaintance who have built of brick, 
tho of veneer construction. 

H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer Hoo-Hoo, 
St. Louis, Mo., said that all homes must have 
wood, and that the aim should be to use the 
best material for any given purpose. This would 
make possible codperation with socalled com- 
peting material. Incidentally, Mr. Isherwood 
urged the importance of association work and 
declared the lumbermen should show at least 
the interest that wage earners show in their 
organizations; the average union laborer paying 
$50 into his organization annually while the 
average lumberman pays $10 or $15. He 
thought that a good way to promote the use 
of wood in home building would be to supply 
the local libraries with plan books and other 
information on home building of wood. 

Mr. Conklin then told of the visit of an em- 
ployee to his concern at the Illinois State Fair, 
where, he said, the lumbermen were not repre- 
sented, tho the mail order houses were. They 
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were prepared to give information of every 
kind regarding building, and they took names 
and addresses to which they sent information, 
plans ete., as issued. 

Mr. McGrath told briefly about the Forestry 
Building on the Central States Fair grounds, 
Aurora, Ill., which, he said, was designed to 
give fair visitors exactly the information which 
Mr. Conklin had said was supplied at Springfield 
by the mail order houses. He suggested that 


it would be advisable for the lumbermen of 
central and southern Illinois to erect a similar 
building on the State fair grounds. 

This concluded the program and the conven- 
tion adjourned. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


While in Cairo visiting lumbermen were the 
guests of the Cairo Lumbermen’s Club, and 
members of the club supplied the automobiles 


and conducted the visitors to the various points 
of interest in Cairo. 

Tuesday morning as guests of the club the 
visitors made a steamboat trip on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers from Cairo down to 
Bird’s Point on the Missouri side and return, 
being taken up the Ohio also far enough to 
see the Federal barge terminal and get a good 
view from the river of Cairo’s extensive con- 
erete levee. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS “0. K.” MERGER 


The fall meeting of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association was held in the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Friday of last 
week, Oct. 13. President F. O. Barden, of 
Boyne City, Mich., presided. The general meet- 
ing opened at noon, having been preceded by 
a short executive session. Roll call by Secre- 
tary J. C. Knox showed representatives of sev- 
enteen member firms present. 


Reports Stocks Much Decreased 


The secretary next presented his report, 
which showed production by members of the 
association for September exceeding shipments 
by 1,500,000 feet, and for the first nine months 
of the year by 19,500,000 feet. The total stocks 
of hardwood, sold and unsold, on Oct. 1 were 
54,750,000 feet less than a year ago, and unsold 
stocks 53,750,000 feet less than a year ago. 
The stocks of hemlock, sold and unsold, on 
Oct. 1 were 21,800,000 feet less than a year ago, 
and unsold stocks 21,100,000 feet less than a 
year ago. From these figures it will be seen 
that from a stock standpoint the position of 
the market is much more favorable than a year 
ago. 

Tells of Trade Promotion Plans 

Secretary Knox proceeded to outline the 
plans for active field work to promote and en- 
large the markets for the several woods pro- 
duced by the.members of the Michigan asso- 
ciation and its sister organization, as follows: 


‘*At its midwinter meeting in Detroit this 
association voted to combine with the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in a campaign for the benefit of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin maple, and later agreed on 
an assessment of 10 cents a thousand feet to 
carry on this campaign. A committee consisting 
of W. N. Wrape, J. L. Colby and George M. 
Clifton and the secretary were appointed to 
represent this association.’’ 


The plan in its entirety contemplates the pro- 
motion not only of maple but of beech, birch, 
and other woods produced by the members of 
the two associations jointly fostering the cam- 
paign, as was explained later in the session. 


Transportation Matters Discussed 


Mr. Knox then briefly referred to the rail- 
road situation as follows: 


_ There never was such a volume of tonnage of- 
fered and the railroads were never in such poor 
condition to take such traffic as at present. Lack 
of sufficient motive power, poor condition of loco- 
motives, ‘especially in the middle West, of which 
we form a part, and slow repairs on bad order 
cars tend to aggravate the situation, and it looks 
| oA conditions would be worse before they are 
yetter, 

However, conditions with us are good as com- 
pared with those in the South, where only a small 
proportion of needed equipment is available. 

Lumber freight rates from the lower peninsula 
to Central Freight Association territory were 
changed Sept. 1, but rates to lower Michigan 
points, where the large proportion of our traffic 
goes, are still on an abnormally high basis. We 
are trusting that the complaint, made by the 
Michigan Traffic League before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Michigan public utilities 
commission will tend.to bring the rates down to a 
common basis that will be fair to all shippers and 
carriers alike. 


Publicity and Extension Plans 

President Barden then called upon Mr. 
Wrape for report of the committee on pub- 
licity. Mr. Wrape stated that the joint com- 
mittee after considering a number of available 
men had selected John B. Coleman, formerly 
connected with the Rhinelander Box & Lumber 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis., as the one best equipped 


to carry on the proposed work of popularizing ~ 


and enlarging the use of maple, birch, beech, 
and the other woods produced by member firms. 
Accordingly Mr. Coleman had been appointed 
field representative of the two associations, 
with the title of ‘‘ wood utilization specialist,’’ 
and had already begun his work, having called 
upon some of the wood using industries in 
Chicago, with encouraging preliminary results. 
He expects to remain in Chicago several weeks 
longer, and then will go to Detroit to confer 
with representatives of the automobile industry. 
Mr. Wrape made it clear that Mr. Coleman 
does not go to the industries as a salesman, but 
as an industrial expert representing the two 
associations jointly, to see if he can not offer 
them suggestions of value. 

Mr. Coleman then being called upon, briefly 
reviewed his activities to date, reading extracts 
from his reports covering a number of inter- 
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views which he has had with the officials of 
important wood using concerns. Incidentally, 
he stated that all the concerns he had called 
upon, the majority of them being in the piano, 
implement and interior trim industries, were 
very busy, most of them running overtime. 


Proposed Merger Is Endorsed 


President Barden then introduced the sub- 
ject of the amalgamation of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, as contemplated by the iden- 
tical reports submitted to the two associations 
by their respective committees appointed to 
consider the subject and to recommend a course 
of action. A report accordingly had been 
prepared by the two committees at a joint 
meeting held in Chicago on Oct. 11. This report 
was adopted by the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood association at its meeting held in Mil- 
waukee on Oct. 11. After some discussion, 
mainly relating to the question of the name 
of the amalgamated association, the report 
was unanimously adopted, without change. The 
identical reports will come before a joint meet- 
ing of the two associations to be held in Chi- 
cago Dec. 6 and 7, for final ratification and 
for the election of officers and a new board 
of directors for the amalgamated association. 
The report was signed on behalf of the Mich- 


igan association by its committee on consolida- 
tion, consisting of F. O. Barden, Boyne City; 
W. M. Martin, Cheboygan; W. M. Martin, 
Boyne City; N. R. Wentworth, Bay City, 
and George G. Brown, Cadillac. The report 
was as follows: 


The joint committee of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
recommends that the two associations amalgamate 
into one association, whose office shall be in Chi- 
cago. 

That the board of directors of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
be increased from nine to fifteen. 

That the representation shall be divided as 
— as possible between Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. 

That the name of the new association shall be 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, and that its advertising shall bear 
the subtitle “Of Michigan and Wisconsin,” and 
that the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (corporation) be maintained subject to the 
advice of counsel with a view to amending its arti- 
cles of incorporation so as to cover the needs of 
the new association. 

That the increased board of directors shall pro- 
vide for new association membership contracts, re- . 
vision of statistical work ete. and that this com- 
mittee from each association act as an executive 
committee to devise the pian of amalgamation of 
the two association’s activities, with O. T. Swan 
as secretary-manager; J Knox, assistant secre- 
tary, and F. M. Ducker, traffic manager. 

That the amalgamation be planned to be con- 
summated Jan. 1 and that this committee report 
its plans at a joint meeting of the two associa- 
tions to be held in Chicago, Dec. 6 and 7, for the 
purpose of acting on such report and electing a 
new board of directors and officers. 

It is further understood that every member of 
the new association shall vote with equal weight, 
either numerically or in proportion to cut, and 
that the dues shall be levied and that the services 
of the new association shall be distributed without 
distinction as to territory. 


After luncheon, served in an adjoining room, 
President Barden called upon O. T. Swan, 
secretary-manager of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, for 
a report of the meeting of that association 
held in Milwaukee the preceding day. Mr. 
Swan responded, quoting briefly from the figures 
dealing with production and shipments and 
the prospective input of logs presented by him 
at Milwaukee, which will be found in detail, 
with illustrative charts, on pages 54 and 55 of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 14. 


In conclusion President Barden made a few 
remarks on the logging situation, saying that 
‘four little association—the Michigan Logging 
Association—has accomplished at least two 
things: It has done away with piece work, 
and it has kept our members from going from 
camp to camp hiring men away from each 
other.’? Mr. Barden expects to see a plenti- 
ful supply of labor in his section this winter. 


STANDARDIZATION WORK IN HARDWOOD 


BuFrraLo, N. Y., Oct. 16.—At the regular 
meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, which 
was attended by every member and also by the 
Tonawanda lumberman, Frank F. Fish, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, Chicago, delivered an address 
in which many of the facts pertaining to the 
present standardization work in the hardwood 
field were explained in detail. 

The position of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association in its declaration for hearty 
codperation with the Department of Commerce, 
and in the stand it has taken in the present 
controversy, received the unanimous approval 
and support of every lumberman present at this 
meeting. 
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LUMBER CLUBS DISCUSS TRADE PROBLEMS 


GEORGIA ROOFER CLUB ANNUAL 

Macon, Ga., Oct. 16.—The second annual 
meeting of the Georgia Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Club will be held Tuesday, Oct. 24, in Macon at 
the Dempsey Hotel. 

The club was organized in Macon in October, 
1920, with Dr. T. B. Lovelace, of Macon, as its 
first president and D. G. Bland, of Lumpkin, 
Ga., as secretary, for the purpose of codperation 
in every legitimate and proper effort to ad- 
vance the interests of the lumber industry of 
Georgia. How it has succeeded in the short 
space of two years in its efforts to put the 
lumber industry upon a conservative basis is 
attested to by the really wonderful progress 
made, not only in Georgia, but in Alabama and 
South Carolina. The club now has a member- 
ship of fifty representative operations. J. 11. 
Steedman, Norwood, Ga., is president and H. M. 
Johnson, Jeffersonville, Ga., is secretary. 

These manufacturers represent, collectively, 
an annual output of about 375,000,000 to 400,- 
000,000 board feet of lumber, under normal con- 
ditions—largely air dried roofers of superior 
quality which are always in demand in the 
northern and central western States and from 
New England to Illinois. 

One of the most important and happy fea- 
tures connected with this organization is that 
of furnishing employment and, consequently, 
ready money to a very large number of farm- 
ers and others, who were practically down and 
out on. account of the ravages of the boll 
weevil in Georgia the last three years. 

Many of the members of the club are also 
members of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion. 


| EAE A OS a ce he me a 


BANKER DISCUSSES FINANCE 


JACKSON, MISs., Oct. 12.—The weekly meet- 
ing of the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club was held 
today, T. K. Currie presiding. George B. 
Power, secretary of the Mississippi State Bank- 
ers’ Association, the guest of honor, recently 
returned from the convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, in New. York, gave 
an interesting talk on the present financial 
situation. The committee handling the traffic 
bureau matter made a report of progress, Chair- 
man J. G. Kennedy being very optimistic over 
prospects. He said every firm canvassed had 
gone into the project and all were very enthu- 
siastic. 


MEMPHIANS PROVE REAL FRIENDS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 17.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis, at its regular semi- 
monthly meeting Saturday afternoon, approved 
the action of the board of directors in sending 
a check for $50 to J. T. Sullivan, a former 
member of that organization who is now ill 
out west, and it also voted unanimously not only 
to send a similar check to O. T. Woodward, 
who has been identified with hardwood lumber 
inspection for a number of years, but also to 
authorize the assistant secretary to communicate 
with all members of the club with a view to 
raising additional funds for him. His con- 
dition is such that he must have immediate 
medical attention. Individual members have 
already made up a purse of about $300 for 
him, according to announcement made at this 
meeting. 

Six new members were elected, W. J. Thomas, 
vice president and general manager of the 
Delta Hardwood Co., Memphis and Rayville, 
La.; W. B. Crosley, general manager W. T. 
Burt Lumber Co.; S. A. Godman, manager 
Memphis offices Walter N. Kelly Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; H. T. McGrath, assistant manager Welsh 
Lumber Co.; Edward Dwyer, jr., southern rep- 
resentative Gregertson Bro. Co.; F. V. Ford, 
manager Memphis offices Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., St. Louis. Three applications for 
membership were filed. These will be voted 
on at the next regular meeting. 

Ninety-five members and visitors were present. 
Included among these were James Blair, former 
secretary-treasurer of the club, and A. E. Pope, 
lumber buyer for Dodge Bros. Motor Co., De- 


troit, Mich. Mr. Blair, who was for years 
identified with the Crittenden Lumber Co. here, 
is now in charge of milling operations for 
howard & Halleck, Denver, Colo., at La Madera, 
N. M. He went west for his health and is now 
entirely recovered. 


OLD TIMERS’ CLUB LAUNCHED 


CoLumBus, OnI0, Oct. 17.—The completion 
of the organization of the Old Timers’ Club 
consisting of employees of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., which has general offices in Co- 
lumbus, is announced by the. attaches of that 
concern. [A story of the preliminary organ- 
ization plans of this club appeared in the 
Sept. 16 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
page 58.—EpiTor.| The idea is that of W. 
M. Ritter, head of the concern, and the mem- 
bership consists of men who have served twenty 
years with the company, as senior members and 
those who have had ten years’ service, who are 
styled junior members. Branches of the asso- 
ciation will be formed at the various mills of 
the company as well as in the general offices. 
In all there are approximately 300 members of 
which 20 percent or about sixty are senior 
members. In the Columbus office there are 
twenty-six junior members and ten senior mem- 
bers. 

W. M. Ritter, president of the company and 
founder of the organization, has presented each 
member with a gold membership pin or lapel 
button. Enlarged representations of the pins 
are given below, the one on the left being the 
junior pin and the one on the right the senior 
pin: 





The club provides a way for giving appro- 
priate recognition to those employees whose 
long service entitles them to-membership. 

The various divisions of membership are No. 
1, including mills in North and South Carolina; 
No. 2 mills in West Virginia; No. 3 mills in 
Buchannon County, Virginia and Kentucky, and 
No. 4, mills in Dickerson County, Virginia. 
The headquarters are in the Columbus office. 


CLOVERLAND RETAILERS CONFER 


EScCANABA, MIcH., Oct. 16—A jolly but 
earnest crowd of members of the Cloverland 
Retail Lumbermen’s Club gathered in the lobby 
of the Hotel Delta here, Oct. 14, for the fourth 
regular meeting of the club. The formal pro- 
gram was given in the Eagles’ Hall. 

Norman Aimer, of the Prepared Roofing 
Manufacturers’ Association, gave an interest- 
ing talk on the merits of asphalt shingles, and 
M. J. Frunelle, of the White Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association, told the lumbermen 
some pertinent facts about the white cedar 
product. 

David Anderson, a well known architect of 
Iron River, Mich., gave a talk on the use of 
stucco for exteriors, and W. A. Argall, of 
Ishpeming, led an instructive discussion on 
credits. So much of interest was developed in 
these discussions that it is probable future 
meetings may demand two sessions instead of 
one. 

At 6:30 dinner at the Delta, tendered by 
the local lumbermen, and apparently engi- 
neered by Hubert Shepek, ended the pleasant 
day. President F. C. Cole presided and speeches 
were made by City Manager Harris of Esca- 
naba, General Manager Harder of the I. 
Stephenson Co., Norman Aimer, and others. 
Hubert Shepek as humorist ‘‘by proxy’’ kept 
the tables in a roar for an hour. 

R. P. Bronson is president, A. W. Quandt, 
of Ishpeming, is vice president, Roy A. Laing, 
of Iron Mountain, secretary-treasurer elect 


for next year, while A. L. Axelson, of 
Crystal Falls, is director-elect to fill a vacancy. 
Both meetings next year will be held at Mar- 
quette. 


SOUTHERN WISCONSIN CLUB ANNUAL 


STOUGHTON, WIs., Oct. 16.—Members of the 
Southern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club gathered 
here at noon Oct. 13, at the offices of the 
Heddles Lumber Co., and then drove to the 
Ravenswod Hotel at Lake Kegonsa, for their 
annual meeting. Dinner was served at the 
hotel, and then President F. A. Young, of the 
Schaller-Young Lumber Co., Edgerton, called 
the meeting to order. Edgar 8. Engan, man- 
ager of the Heddles Lumber Co., responded to 
the address of welcome. 

An invited guest was George F. Meyer, of 
Plattesville, representing the Southwestern Wis- 
consin Lumbermen’s Club, and he told of the 
activities of his organization, giving many valu- 
able pointers to the southerners. 

A roundtable discussidn was then held, led 
by D. 8. Montgomery, secretary of the State 
association, and was participated in by every 
one of the thirty-five members present. Many 
subjects of vital importance, such as the hard 
coal situation, transportation conditions, terms 
of sale, the lien law, insurance, and the dis- 
tribution of cement were carefully discussed. 
The subject of cement and the attitude of the 
cement companies toward the dealer developed 
prolonged discussion because of its increasing 
seriousness. The tendency of many of the 
cement manufacturers to regard the dealer only 
as a convenience, if not in fact a necessary evil, 
was the cause of emphatic remarks by many of 
those present. 

This being the annual meeting, the election of 
a president was next in order and Edgar S&S. 
Engan, of Stoughton, was unanimously elected. 

The club, by a standing vote, adopted a resolu- 
tion in memory of the late Willard 8S. Heddles, 
of Madison. 


RAILROAD MATERIAL MARKET ACTIVE 


The car companies and the railroads are pur- 
chasing lumber in fair volume. There are sev- 
eral big inquiries out by some of the larger 
roads for car material for repair work as 
well as for the construction of new cars. It 
is understood that the Fruit Growers’ Express 
Co. is about to place an order for several mil- 
lion feet of fir car material. Reports from 
the South indicate that car material is strong 
and in heavy demand, and advices from the west 
Coast are to the effect that the demand for 
fir car material is better than the supply, with 
prices ruling firm. 

A feature of the Chicago market has been 
the placing this week by the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. of an order for 5,000 
cars, consisting of box, refrigerator, stock, auto- 
mobile and coal cars. This order has been dis- 
tributed as follows: American Car & Foundry 
Co., 1,000 refrigerator cars to be built at the 
Chicago plant, and 500 each box and gondolas, 
to be built at the St. Louis plant; Pullman Co., 
of Chicago, 1,000 auto box cars and 1,000 re- 
frigerator cars; Standard Steel Car Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1,000 coal and other cars. It 
is understood that orders for the necessary 
lumber will be placed thru the plants at which 
the cars will be constructed. 








PooR BUCKING is blamed for a lowering in 
the grade of west Coast logs. As there is no 
money in cutting No. 3 logs, the problem is to 
cut timber to the highest possible grade. An 
instance is given of a buyer complaining that 
a log, 40 feet long, 29 inches in diameter at 
the top and 40 inches at the butt, its upper 16 
feet being extremely rough, and scaling 1,440 
feet,,could not grade better than No. 3. The 
scaler showed him that by cutting off the 16 
feet of rough, he would have a 24-foot log, 
measuring 37 inches at the top and 40 inches 
at the bottom, scaling 1,400 feet (just 40 feet 
less than the scale of the full length), thet 
would grade No. 2. 
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-HOO-HOO STRIKES ITS PACE 


Westerners Take Lead In Constructive Program—A Big Idea for Hoo-Hoo Everywhere 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 14.—Keep your eye, everybody, on the Hoo- 
Hoo Club of Seattle. That organization, foreseeing the tremendous 
advance the order is destined to make within the next few months, 
came into being tentatively this evening at a dinner in the Washington 
Annex, at which the best and most progressive thought of local lumber- 
men found constructive expression. In a word, the Hoo-Hoo Club of 
Seattle has evolved something worth shooting at. Its leading spirits, 
impelled by the inspiration of this evening’s interchange of thought, 
are now busily engaged in outlining a policy. They have found a 
plan; they propose to push it and pound on it; and under positive and 
proper impulse they are already putting forth propaganda that pretty 
soon will pronounce progress for the order everywhere. 

Here are some of the things that the gathering of kindred spirits 
has done: 


It has authorized the formation of the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle. 


It has sent a wire to Henry R. Isherwood, secretary, requesting that 
Parson P. A. Simpkin be commissioned to make an immediate and 
personal survey of Hoo-Hoo conditions thruout the Pacific Northwest, 
since he has been placed on the scent of a really big idea. 


It has enlisted the hearty support of a lumber leader nationally 
known and nationally influential, who likewise has sent a wire, em- 
phatically and unconditionally approving the plan, to W. S. Dickason, 
Snark of the Universe, at Kansas City. 


The keynote of this new activity for Hoo-Hoo is found in a single 
word, “Forestry.” There was a wealth of suggestions at the dinner, 
but leading all of them in importance and in its direct appeal to lum- 
bermen was the point that what the industry needed most of all was 
the very thing that leading citizens and organizations outside of the 
industry were struggling to provide—an intelligent and definite forest 


policy for State and nation. It is confidently believed that in this 
manner Hoo-Hoo in general, and the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle in par- 
ticular, can impress itself upon the citizenship for a great work. The 
speakers referred repeatedly to the revelations brought out at the 
second annual forestry conference, which had just closed its sessions 
here, showing that at the present rate the stupendous timber resources 
of Washington are going as did the forests of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
with one result that every member of Hoo-Hoo would be looking for 
a job outside of the lumber industry. 


It has been shown that Hoo-Hoo has a real mission to perform; and 
in the formation of the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle that the order at last 
has caught its stride, and now is going to it. 


Presiding at the dinner was Donald H. Clark, Bojum of the Supreme 
Nine. Among the speakers were Parson Simpkin and R. S. Whiting, 
each of whom recounted impressions of the great meeting in Detroit, 
over which Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, presided as Snark of the 
Universe, Sept. 9. They told of the need of a keynote for action, and 
they were visibly gratified at the constructive ideas brought out this 
evening. 


Mr. Clark and Parson Simpkin will conduct a concatenation in Aber- 
deen next Wednesday; and the entire order is getting ready for a con- 
catenation during the Pacific Logging Congress in Tacoma, Oct. 25-28, 
which it is confidently expected will match the Everett G. Griggs con- 
catenation of Aug. 2. 


But just keep your eye on the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle. It is not 
talking at all about the wornout theme of “rejuvenation;” it has simply 
developed a bit of magic in a plain and logical plan that will spell 
progress for the order everywhere. 














HARDWOOD INSTITUTE DIRECTORS CONFER 


Inspection rules, standardization and pub- 
licity were among the important matters dis- 
cussed at the two days meeting: of the board 
of directors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute held on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
among those present being: 


C. H. Sherrill,’ Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co., 
New Orleans, La., president. 
- W. M. Ritter, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, first vice president. 

E. B. Norman, Holly Ridge Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., second vice president. 

C. M. Kellogg, Kellogg Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., treasurer. 

J. M. Pritchard, Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, Chicago, secretary-manager. 

Burns, C. L. Ritter Lumber Co., Hunting- 

ton, W. Va. 

Leon Isaacsen, Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal 
Grove, Ohio. 

R. M. Carrier, Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Sardis, Miss. 

B. F. Dulweber, Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Co., 
Greenwood, Miss. 

M. W. Stark, American Column & Lbr. Co., St. 
Albans, W. Va. 

J. W. Mayhew, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

E. A. Lang, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago. 
as K. Conn, Bayou Land & Lumber Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

S. M. Nickey, Green River Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

R. L. Jurden, Penrod-Jurden Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

J. B. Edwards, Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), 
Oakdale, La. 

aa D. Miller, Miller Lumber Co., Marianna, 


rk. 

H. H. Wiggin, H. H. Wiggin Lumber Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Landon C. Bell, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

W. R. Satterfield, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., 
Chicago. 

A. FE. Pope, Dodge Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
” C. C. Dickinson, E. Sondheimer Co., Memphis, 
enn. 

George Damon, H. H. Wiggins Lumber Co., 
Plaquemine, La. 


In reporting for the statistical committee, . 
W. Stark stated that he believed the 


statistical work of the institute would be under 
way within a very reasonable time. He said 
that the committee and the Department of Com- 
merce had practically agreed upon all details 
of a plan of procedure to follow. 


Wilson Compton, of Washington, D. C., 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke of the plans 
of the central committee recently appointed, 
whereby the Forest Products Laboratory will 
shortly begin a complete survey of the hard- 
wood and softwood industry. He further stated 
that it was only a question of time until plans 
for the compilation and dissemination of 
statistical information as approved by the De- 
partment of Commerce would receive the ap- 
proval of the other departments in Washington, 
after which the work would go forward. 


The report of Treasurer Kellogg showed the 
institute’s finances in a flourishing condition. 


_ John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, complimented the institute 
upon the progress made to date and assured 
the officials of the hearty codperation of the 
National association in carrying out the com- 
prehensive program outlined by the institute. 


John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager, read 
over the incorporation papers showing that the 
institute had been incorporated under the laws 
of Delaware. 


Outline Plans for Inspection Service 


A thoro discussion of inspection matters took 
place on Wednesday morning, at which time 
plans were outlined whereby the inspection 
service would become a great deal more than 
it has been in the past, covering a broader 
territory and furnishing this service with less 
expense to those requesting it. 

B. F. Dulweber, chairman of the standard- 
‘ization committee, outlined the activities of 


his committee to date, the steps that have been 
taken toward the survey of consuming opera- 
tions on which will be based the new inspection 
rules, the determining factor of the new rules 
to be the net yield of the board rather than 
enumerated defects ete. 


Three-Fold Aspect of Institute’s Work 


In his report as chairman of the publicity 
committee, Landon C. Bell called attention to 
what he termed a three-fold aspect of the in- 
stitute’s work, viz., respecting its program, its 
purposes and objectives; its organization and 
leadership, and the codperation it is receiving 
and that which it should have. He further said 
in part: 


The program to which it is addressing itself is 
altogether constructive in its character; it is such 
as to appeal to the thinking and forward looking 
‘man in every phase of the hardwood lumber indus- 
try. National in its scope, designed to embrace all 
bona fide producers of hardwood lumber and forest 
products in the United States and Canada, who 
desire to become members, and national also in 
the scope of the real service it renders to con- 
sumers and dealers in those countries. The insti- 
tute is committed to policies which are approved 
not only by manufacturers, consumers and dealers, 
but by disinterested outsiders such as scientific 
students, and those primarily interested in the 
cause of forest conservation. 


The remarkable measure of codperation given 
the institute by the consumers of hardwood lumber 
is most gratifying, and expressions of confidence 
and support from many dealers and dealers’ or- 
ganizations evidences the fact that the true pur- 
poses and policies of the institute and its desire 
to codperate with them and to have their co- 
operation is generally understood. 

The progress of the institute since its organiza- 
tion is possibly unparalleled in the entire history 
of the industry. But the purpose is to point to 
the opportunity and indicate the duty of all manu- 
facturers in these days so full of accomplishment, 
and which yet hold such possibilities for further 
achievement. 
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Oct. 24—Georgia Roofer Manufacturers’ Club. 
Dempsey Hotel, Macon, Ga. Annual, 
Oct. 24-26—Southern Logging Association, New 


Orleans, La. Annual, 
Oct. 25-27—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual. 
Oct. 25-28—Pacific Logging Congress, Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, Tacoma, ash. Annual. 

Oct. 26—North Carolina Pine Association, Charles- 
ton, S. C. Semiannual. 

Oct. 28—California Lumbermen’s Association, Whit- 
comb Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 
Nov. 2-3—Appalachian Logging Congress, Business 

Men’s Club, Knoxville, Tenn. Annual. 

Nov. 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Semiannual. 

Nov. 9—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Annual, 

Nov. 15—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, San Carlos Hotel, Pensacola, Fla. Semi- 
annual, 

Nov. 15-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 
Nov. 18—Southern California Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Alexandria Hotel, Los An- 

geles, Calif. Annual. 

Nov. 20-21—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. Semiannuai 
meeting of board of directors. 

Nov. 22-23—-White Pine Blister Rust Conference, 
Portland, Ore. 

Nov. 23-25—Western Planin 
ing Congress, Palace 
Calif. 


Mill and Woodwork- 
otel, San Francisco, 


Nov, 24-25—Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore. Annual. 


Dec. 5—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Dec. 6-7—-Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 


turers’ Association and Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago. Joint 
meeting. 


Jan. 15-17—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual. 

Jan. 16-18—Nortnwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 17-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
aaeene, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 18-19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Vandalia, Ill. Annual. 

24-25—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 

Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. Annual. 

Jan, 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion (Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 

Man. Annual, 

80-31-Feb. 1+—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 

York City. Annual. 

Jan. $1-Feb. 1—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 
Feb. 14-16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 17—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Boston City Club, Boston, Mass. An- 
nual, 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Seen 


PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS 


PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 14.—The tentative 
program for the thirteenth annual session of 
the Pacific Logging Congress to be held in 
Tacoma, Wash., at the Scottish Rite Cathedral 
on Oct. 25, 26, 27 and 28 has been issued by 
Secretary George M. Cornwall, this city, and, as 
customary, will consist of a great number of 
discussions on topics peculiar to the industry. 
A leader has been chosen for each topic and 
after he has concluded, the subject will be more 
fully discussed by well known loggers. 

The first day will be devoted to the reports 
of the officers and the appointment of com- 
mittees. There will also be a discussion of 
‘*VYarding and Loading Unit’’ participated in 
by Joseph Irving, Sultan Railway & Timber Co., 
Everett, Wash.; A. M. Morrison, West Fork 
Logging Co., Lindberg, Wash.; J. J. Donovan, 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, 
Wash.; H. A. Moore, Hamilton Logging Co., 
Hamilton, Wash.; Fred Madigan, Multnomah 
Lumber & Box Co., Portland, Ore.; 8. Nord, 
Goodyear Logging Co., Sekiu, Wash.; Cutler 
Lewis, Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Sno- 
qualmie Falls, Wash. 

Other topics to be discussed and their leaders 
are: 

“Wire Rope,’ James O’Hearne, English Lumber 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash.; ‘‘Long Logs,” Paul E. 
Freydig, Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton, 
Ore. ; ‘‘Accident Prevention in the Logging Camps,”’ 


J. B. Swale, Loggers’ Information Association, 
Seattle, Wash.; “Overhead Skidders,’’ George H. 








Webb, Snow Creek Logging Co., Seattle, Wash. ; 
“Changes in Type of Donkey Engines,’ L, T. Mur- 
ray, West Fork Logging Co., Tacoma, Wash.; 
“Cost Accounting in Logging Operations,” Paul 
Webb, public accountant, Seattle, Wash.; ‘Direct 
Yarding vs. Swings,” W. J. Ryan, Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash.; “Two Speed 
Yarders,” D. E. Stewart, Big Creek Logging Co., 
Knappa, Ore.; “Lowering Systems (Relative Merit 
of Incline Against Steep Railroad Grades),’’ Ed- 
ward M. Paulsen, Coos Bay Logging Co., Marsh- 
field, Ore. 

‘‘Student Logging Engineering Apprentice- 
ship System’’ will be discussed by graduate 
logging engineers including Hugo Winken- 
werder, University of : Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.; by forest school faculty including Dorr 
Skeels, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont.; 
and by practical loggers including J. J. Dono- 
van, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 


Other topics and their leaders are: 


“Tight Line and Slack Line Systems,” R. W. 
Vinnedge, North Bend Lumber Co., North Bend, 
Wash. ; “Steam Shovels in Logging Railroad Con- 
struction,” D. E. Stewart, Big Creek Logging Co., 
Knappa, Ore. ; “Logging Pine with Tractor,” James 
KE. Girard, logging engineer, Forest Service, Mis- 
soula, Mont. (for the fir region this topic will also 
be discussed by a representative of the Meickle- 
john & Brown Co., Seattle, Wash., and for the 
spruce region by George Taitt, Ecola Spruce Lum- 
ber Co., Ecola, Ore.) ; “Forest Fire Prevention in 
the Camps,” Capt. Cowan, British Columbia forest 
branch, Victoria, B. C.; “Logging Engineering,” 
W. J. Ryan, Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Sno- 
qualmie Falls, Wash.; ‘Falling and Bucking— 
Making Two Fallings on Rough Ground,” Paul E. 
Freydig, Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton, 
Ore.; “Producing Wood Fuel,” P. A. Wilson, Wil- 
son, Brady (Ltd.), Vancouver, b. C. 

A talk on ‘‘ Possibilities for Redwood Re- 
forestation’’ will be delivered by David T. 
Mason, forest engineer, Portland, Ore., and will 
be illustrated by stereopticon views. 

On Wednesday evening will be held the 
annual Y. M. C. A. welfare dinner and on 
Friday evening, Oct. 27, the annual banquet of 
the congress at which J. J. Donovan will be 
toastmaster. Saturday morning, Oct. 28, will 
be profitably spent in a trip to the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co.’s logging camp at Kapow- 
sin, Wash., where will be featured three high 
leads and two Lidgerwood skidders. 

There will be special moving pictures in 
connection with the business program and com- 
munity singing will open each session. While 
the business sessions and the banquets will be 
held in the Scottish Rite Cathedral, the con- 
vention headquarters will be at the Tacoma 
Hotel. The railroads have granted a special 
rate of fare and a half on the certificate plan 
where 150 or more request that privilege when 
buying their railroad tickets. 


‘S@aGaeaaaaaeans 


WHOLESALERS’ TRUSTEES MEETING 


New York, Oct. 16.—President W. H. Schu- 
ette, of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, has called a meeting of the 
board of trustees for Friday, Nov. 3 at asso- 
ciation headquarters here. A meeting of the 
executive committee will be held on the pre- 
ceding day. This is the usual fall meeting at 
which plans for membership activities during 
the fall and winter will be considered. 

Several questions pertaining to the interest 
and welfare of the membership have been 
passed upon by committee, and an interesting 
meeting is forecast. The board will also con- 
sider plans and program for the next annual 
convention to be held at Pittsburgh. 

C. A. Mauk, of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed to represent 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation cn the building and loan committee 
appointed under authority of the last Amer- 
ican Lumber Congress, J. R. Moorehead of 
Kansas City, Mo., being chairman of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Mauk’s wide practical experience 
in the handling and distribution of shingles 
and lumber entering so directly into house con- 
struction will make a valuable addition to the 
committee, 


FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION PLANS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 14.—The Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association makes the 
following announcement regarding its coming 
annual convention: 

To make unnecessary two trips by those inter- 
ested in both lines of forest protection, the West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association will hold 
its annual forest industries conference in Portland 
Nov. 24 and 25, following the White Pine Blister 
Conference in Portland on Nov. 22 and 23. 

The chief emphasis this year will be upon co- 
operation of public and private agencies in develop- 
ing in the western States concrete land use policies 
which shall balance the fullest permanent forest 
use of timbered and cutover land with desirable 
agricultural use of cultivable portions and prevent 
the conflict of independent activities. To this end 
are being invited representatives of appropriate 
State and commercial bodies other than those en- 
gaged in strictly forest work. There will also be 
discussion of national and State forest legislation 
and of the fire, insect and disease hazards to timber. 

The White Pine Blister Rust Conference will 
include representatives of all Federal, State and 
private forest disease activities to discuss the sum- 
mer’s investigations and the needed action to con- 
trol this menace which has been found to threaten 
the sugar and white pine stands of the entire West. 

Timbermen and public officials from all coast 
States from Montana to California, as well as Gov- 
ernment representatives from Washington and Can- 
ada, will attend both meetings. We urge you to 


be among them, 
See eeaeaeaaaa 


CALLS SECOND DISTRICT MEETING 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute has 
sent out to the membership from the Chicago 
headquarters an announcement to the effect 
that the second district meeting of the insti- 
tute, called for the purpose of providing mill 
instructions to bring about uniformity in the 
application of inspection rules, will be held at 
the Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex., Friday, Oct. 27. 
The first district meeting was held last month 
in Alexandria, La., and the results were so 
satisfactory that it was decided to hold a series 
of these meetings in different localities. The 
announcement further states that J. M. 
Pritchard, secretary-manager of the institute, 
will be in charge of the Houston meeting which 
will be open to all for a full and broad diseus- 
sion of all matters pertaining to the proper 
manufacture, care and inspection of hardwood 
lumber from the tree to the ear. 


PLAN CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Oct. 16.—With the harvest- 
ing of one of the largest crops that western 
Canada has enjoyed in a number of years it 
is expected that the opening of spring will see 
a great revival in building. In preparation 
for this, Secretary F. W. Ritter, of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Canada, has 
worked out another very attractive and forcéful 
codperative advertising campaign, which he is 
submitting to the members this month with 
the hope that it can be got under way early 
in December. 

The scheme, in order to be assured, requires 
the enlistment of 500 or more yards. If this 
requirement is met, the campaign can be put 
into operation at a cost of only $1.50 a month 
per yard, which price includes all preparation, 
addressing, postage and mailing. Mailing lists 
are limited to twenty-five names of each prospect 
for each building requirement. The only re- 
sponsibility the member has is to furnish an 
accurate, up-to-date mailing list before Nov. 
15. The association will handle the whole 
proposition thru its office, and will also assist 
individual campaigns which members may 
want to link up with the big drive. 

This system was followed last spring in a 
silo advertising campaign, and where individual 
campaigns were linked up with the association’s 
drive great results were obtained. 

The tentative program as prepared by secre- 
tary Ritter, consists of the mailing out of 
broadsides or double page letters on ‘‘ Homes’’ 
during December, January and July; on 
‘‘Barns’’ during February and November; on 
‘‘Silos’’? during the spring and fall (or 
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summer); on ‘‘Implement Sheds’’ during July 
and November; on ‘‘Chicken Houses’’ during 
May and October; on ‘‘Hog Houses’’ during 
October and November; and on ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Repairs and Improvements’’ during December. 

Said Secretary Ritter regarding the plan: 

If our members don’t take advantage of this and 
come in on it 100 percent strong, I will be very 
much disappointed. If the lumbermen expect to 
be able to cash in on a share of the proceeds that 
this year’s harvest is bringing to western Canada. 
they have simply got to go after it in a united 
way. The ready-cut house concern, the automobile 
manufacturer, and others, are going to spend thou- 
sands of dollars in advertising during the next 
year in western Canada and if we don’t do some- 
thing to meet this competition, the retail lumber- 
men will surely pay the penalty in the end. 

This is the most economical, efficient and in- 
tensive method of creating business that could be 
employed. What could a man do alone if he was 
allowed only $1.50 a month for advertising? Then 
look at what we are offering him for $1.50 a month 
and I think you will agree that the comparison is 
almost ridiculous. Then think of the force behind 
cobperative advertising. When the entire com- 
munity is being showered at the same time with 
the same material you get everyone talking and 
thinking at the same time about new buildings 
which is certain to result in new business. You 
are also able to classify the buildings you want to 
feature during certain months, which can not be 
efficiently done except thru coéperative advertising. 
The success of any advertising campaign depends 
upon the quality, attractiveness, and appeal of 
the material mailed to prospects. Many a good 
piece of advertising literature is spoiled entirely 
by being printed on cheap, poor stock. Every 
piece of literature sent out in our campaign will 
be of the very highest quality. 


(SABER EEaAaa: 


WALNUT DIRECTORS MEET 


The board of directors of the American Wal- 
nut Manufacturers’ Association held a special 
meeting at the Chicago headquarters of the 
organization on Thursday of this week, at 
which advertising and other important matters 
were discussed. The association’s publicity 
campaign is bearing fruit, various women’s 
magazines and other publications of national 
circulation being utilized to bring before the 
publie the good qualities of walnut for furni- 
ture and interior finish, 


SAFETY WORK IN INLAND EMPIRE 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 14.—Upon the sug- 
gestion of EK, F. Cartier Van Dissel, president 
and manager of the Phoenix Lumber Co., it 
was decided at the meeting of the Inland Em- 
pire Safety Council held last night that here- 
after weekly bulletins will be issued giving full 
details of all accidents in the Inland Empire. 
These will be posted in the mills and offices of 
the safety council members, and will be ex- 
pected to have a direct effect in decreasing the 
number of accidents, both by the suggestion 
of caution to the workmen and by showing 
how not to do certain things to avoid danger. 

Kighty-four lumbermen and employees of 
northern Idaho and eastern Washington sat 
down to dinner. J. P. McGoldrick, president of 
the McGoldrick Lumber Co., as toastmaster, 
officiated in his usual inimitable witty way. In 
a short opening talk, Mr. McGoldrick traced 
the development of the use of safety appliances, 
motion pictures of which were shown at the 
close of the program. He laid especial stress 
on the value of preventive measures of accident 
control as well as the necessity of educating men 
in safety first principles. , 

G. T. Morken, of the Winton Lumber Co., 
president of the council, demonstrated that 
safety appliances have resulted in a 50 percent 
decrease of accidents, a very greatly reduced 
labor turnover and increased efficiency. 

O. R. Halloway, of the Deer Park Lumber 
Co., was in thoro accord with the other speakers 
as to the great value and necessity of safety 
appliances. 

O. F. Gardner, of the Great Northern Lum- 
ber Co., Leavenworth, Wash., thought that 
greater attention should be paid to the matter 
of advertising and educating as to the value 
of safety appliances, 

J. C. H. Reynolds praised the safety council 
as the most progressive and constructive in its 
work of any in the State, and gave much of 
the credit to Floyd L. Daggett, safety engineer, 
whose work with the council he highly com- 
mended. Mr. Reynolds is secretary-manager 
of the Associated Industries of the Inland Em- 


pire which puts him in a position to speak from 
authoritative knowledge. 

Frank M. O’Leary, assistant supervisor of 
the State department of labor and industries, 
thanked the council for its codperation with 
his department, which he hoped would con- 
tinue, and praised the progress that had been 
made in safety work by the council members. 


(SBE BEAEEEEaE: 


STATE CAN FIX GRADES 


RocHEsTER, N. Y., Oct. 17—At the last 
meeting of the board of directors of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, a reso- 
lution was adopted requesting the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association to consider the formu- 
lation of definite grading rules for Canadian 
woods, and also to establish an inspection serv- 
ice comparable to the services maintained by 
the lumber manufacturer’s associations in the 
United States. 

For some time there has been a good deal 
of agitation for the formulation of definite 





THEY READ THE AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN IN BELGIUM 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in re- 
ceipt of an interesting letter from the 
John W. Tuthill Lumber Co., (Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., as follows: 


“Referring to your issue of Sept. 9, in 
which you reproduced our ad ‘‘The House 
That Tuthill Built,’’ we are sending you 
a copy of last night’s Argus-Leader, on 
page 10 of which you will find an article 
containing a letter from a gentieman in 
Brussels, Belgium, who saw our ad in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This letter 
was written in French and the translation 
is literal. It is interesting and we thought 
you would be glad to see it and to know 
the distance your paper has reached. We 
are sending him the plan book as a mat- 
ter of courtesy.” . 


The article in the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader is as follows: 


BELGIUM MAY USE TUTHILL 
WOODEN HOUSE 


Belgium, land of reconstruction whose 
bravery during the war first set Europe 
by its ears and whose prodigious efforts 
to get back to normal showed its national 
character, is keeping its eyes on America. 

Also its representatives are constantly 
looking for something new and Brussels 
officials think they may have it in the 
advertisements of the John W. Tuthill 
Lumber Co. on their methods of wood 
house building. 

On Aug. 2 the Tuthill company had 
printed in the Argus-Leader an advertise- 
ment written by Miss Harriet E. Folds, 

_ the company’s advertising manager, on 
‘“‘The House That Tuthill Built.” It was 
reproduced in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, issue of Sept. 9, and came to the 
attention thereby of the Brussels officials. 
Consequently the Tuthill company has just 
received from a Belgian official the fol- 
lowing communication dated Sept. 20: 


“Thru the announcements in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, I have the advant- 
age to ask you to send your prospectus 
concerning your houses in wood. If there 
is an advantage in making a house of wood 
from America in place of Germany, | would 
give you the preference. It is evident that 
the construction ought to be of solidity, 
and the distribution of pieces ought to 
offer a sufficient of comfort. 

“While awaiting a response, please ac- 
cept, Monsieur, the assurance of perfect 
consideration.” 











grading rules, not only by the manufacturers 
of Canadian woods but also in the New England 
States. At this time, plans are being made to 
formulate definite grading rules covering eastern 
pine, spruce, hemlock and other woods manu- 
factured in Massachusetts. A joint committee 
representing retailers, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers has been appointed to consider the 
formation of grading rules, when all three 
branches of the trade agree on certain definite 
recommendations, these recommendations will 
be submitted to the director of the bureau of 
standards of Massachusetts. The director has 
authority to give grading rules in that State 
the force of law. So far as is known, Massa- 
chusetts is the only State which may fix grading 
rules for lumber by law. 


The committee has held one meeting and it 
is expected that other meetings will be held 
shortly. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS SEMIANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 18.—The Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association announces 
today thru Secretary-manager E. W. McKay 
that its semiannual meeting will be held at 
the San Carlos Hotel, Pensacola, Fla., on Nov. 
15 next. 


CINCINNATIANS DISCUSS MARKET 


CoLumBus, OHIO, Oct. 17.—District No. 8 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers met Monday evening, Oct. 16, with thirty- 
five present. Following a dinner, the meeting - 
was turned into a roundtable discussion of 
conditions. A good trade is expected right up 
to the first of the year, altho new business is 
not as active as formerly. All held that 1923 
would be a good building season. Transporta- 
tion has eased up to a marked degree. It was 
also believed that common grades would be 
reduced, but that better grades would hold firm. 
A set program of talks is to be arranged for 
later meetings, to be held on the third Monday 
of each month. 


(BEES ERZaE: 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


Catro, ILL., Oct. 16—Hoo-Hoo came back 
with enthusiasm at a concatenation held here 
tonight in connection with the midyear meet- 
ing of the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. Vicegerent J. L. Corn had rounded 
up a class of twenty-two kittens and had also 
called back into the fold twenty old members. 

The concatenation was held in the Legion 
Hall. H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of 
Hoo-Hoo, and Vicegerent Corn were in general 
charge of the initiation. The ceremonies com- 
pleted, everybody partook of an_ excellent 
luncheon. 

Vicegerent Corn explained to the initiates 
that membership in Hoo-Hoo entitled them to 
membership in the Cairo Lumbermen’s Club 
and he urged them to participate in the activi- 
ties of that organization. 

Mr. Isherwood told of the increased interest 
in and support of Hoo-Hoo, stating that the 
order has the largest paid up membership in 
its history and is in excellent condition gen- 
erally. The order, he said, is now functioning 
for the betterment of all branches of the in- 
dustry. 


STAINING SHINGLES AT MILLS CONSIDERED 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 14.—Robert E. Seeley, 
of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., presided at 
the weekly luncheon of shingle wholesalers and 
manufacturers Wednesday, and as a new fea- 
ture of interest to the trade introduced the 
topic of shingle staining at the mills. Arthur 
Bevan, assistant secretary of the shingle branch 


_ West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, outlined 


at considerable length the experimental steps 
now being taken to demonstr-** that such a 
process is commercially practieas av appeared 
that stains in assorted colors, which would have 
the effect of fire-proofing the roof, could be 
used at a cost not to exceed $2.50 a thousand 
shingles. One of the most important points de- 
veloped by the chairman during a roundtable 
discussion was that if 90 percent of the red 
cedar shingle output were stained at the mills, 
the undoubted effect would be to stabilize the 
market. The statement was made that the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., in its new plant on the Colum- 
bia River, would figure on staining shingles as 
they came from the dry kiln. Wholesalers re- 
ported that there were many inquiries for 
stained shingles, particularly for water ship- 
ment. The prevailing opinion seemed to be 
that if shingles were stained, all ready for 
nailing on the roof, they would easily make 
headway against prepared roofing, which comes 
in colors, and would afford the retailer a 
chance for a greatly increased sales and larger 
profits. The statement was reiterated that 
stabilization is most important, since, after all, 
price is a secondary consideration, provided it 
does not fluctuate. 
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CLUBMEN CONTINUE OUTDOOR EVENTS 


INDIANA GOLFERS PLAY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 16.—The annual 
fall tournament of the Indianapolis Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association was held here at the 
local country club on Friday, Oct. 13. The 
morning round was limited to nine holes so that 
the players might be in good shape for the 
Simpson trophy play in the afternoon. 

Mr. Bennett of ‘‘Cement Fame,’’ carried 
off the low gross prize of one-half dozen balls 
for that 9-hole round with a 43. Verne Landon, 
representing the Boykin Lumber Co., admitted 
that he shot over his head to win the first low 
net prize, with a score of 47 and a 12 handicap, 
giving him a net of 35. A very handsome in- 
laid driver was his reward. Second low net was 
won by Mr. Ransom, of Kramer Bros., Frank- 
fort, Ind., who played a 52 with a handicap, 
netting him a 38. His prize was one dozen 
golf balls. The players were left to make 
their own matches to see who bought the lunch. 

John M. Simpson, of the W. M. Simpson 
Lumber Co. and Frank Benford, of the Burnett- 
Benford Lumber Co., were slated to choose 
teams at noon to play during the afternoon 
for the dinners in the evening. Altho ‘‘John- 
nie’’ Simpson has been able to play some golf 
this summer when his injured back would per- 
mit, said back was on a rampage and he felt 
it best to take no chances, so picked James 
Gray, of the Houghton Lumber Co., to captain 
a team in his stead. Capt. Gray won the toss, 
giving him first choice, but Capt. Benford picked 
the better team as is shown by the score of 
20 points to 17 by which the latter team won. 

The 18-hole handicap medal play for the 
Simpson trophy was won by ‘‘Bill’’ Steele, who 
arrived late, got a handicap of 30 and pro- 
ceeded to shoot a 53-49 which gave him a net 
72 aud the trophy, a beautiful silver pitcher. 

Second low net was won by ‘‘ Redwood Bill’’ 
Bultman, with 75 and third low net by James 
Gray with 78. W. M. Simpson, however, was 
tied with Mr. Gray and on a toss-up the latter 
won. First low gross was won by Roll Kramer 
with 88; second low gross by Frank Benford 
with 90. Here again there was a tie, James 
Gray losing the toss-up with Mr. Benford. 

A typical Indianapolis Country Club dinner 
was served in the evening during which the 
songs and groceries held sway until the award 
ing of the prizes was made by Johnnie Simpson. 

The date of the Indianapolis Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association spring tournament will be an- 
nounced thru the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and will include an invitation to 
all legitimate lumber dealers and salesmen. 
No territorial limits will be defined. 


BUFFALO LUMBER OUTING 


Burrao, N. Y., Oct. 16.—The chestnut out- 
ing of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, which 
was postponed last week on account of rain, 
took place successfully this week Monday, with 
about the usual good attendance. The special 
committee for this affair was Fred M. Sullivan, 
chairman and head cook; F. Chase Taylor, 
E. W. Carson, Fleming Sullivan, C. N. Perrin, 
W. P. Betts, Eugene Nostrand and Herbert Hill. 
This committee not only looked out for the 
external arrangements, but also provided for 
the inner man in a way that was delightfully 
satisfactory. 

There were the usual appointments. The 
standardized quoit game was given another line 
in history by the good playing of such con- 
testants as Peter Engelhart, M. P. Kinsella, 
E. B. Lott and H. A. Plumley. There was 
another quoit game, but it was mostly political. 

Mayor F. X. Schwab was in attendance and 
took a very zealous, but not overskilful, part 
in the unstandardized contest. There was also 
Supreme Court Justice E. K. Emery actively, 
and some others, as for instance, Councilman 
A. W. Kreinheder, joining issue in an advisory 
capacity. Still others might be mentioned, but 
both games broke up quickly on announcement 
of the ball game, in which Hizzoner pitched 
the first ball and did it quite creditably, tho 


the batsman didn’t know whether to strike at 
it or not. 

C. Walter Betts, who led the Canterbury 
Pilgrims to this famous rural shrine, was again 
the umpire of the ball game, and has now be- 
come so casehardened that he made no remarks 
when somebody asked if there was an umpire. 
The nine chosen by Fleming Sullivan scored 
six times to three made by the nine of Ashton 
McNeil. 

President E. J. Sturm, Vice President Ganson 
Depew and Secretary J. 8. Tyler were in at- 
tendance and took active part in proceedings. 


HERO OF GOLF TOURNAMENT 


MeEmpHIS, TENN., Oct. 17.—The accompany- 
ing photograph is that of Col. A. H. Egan, 
general superintendent of the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi lines of the Illinois Central system, 
who, it develops, was the real hero of the 
fourth annual tournament of the Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association held over the links of the 
Colonial Country Club here Oct. 6. 

The praises of W. J. Foye, winner of the 
championship in that contest, have been sung. 
His performance was remarkable because it 
represented the second time in the four brief 
years of this organization when he has carried 
off the highest prize obtainable. But he is 
both a comparatively young man and a lumber- 
man while Col. Egan is 
neither a young man 
nor a lumberman. He 
is old enough to have 
a son who is general 
superintendent of the 
southern lines of the 
Illinois Central proper, 





COL. A. H. EGAN, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





with headquarters at 
New Orleans. But he 
outplayed every member 
of the lumber fraternity 
who entered the contest 
with the exception of 
four visitors, three of 
whom have earried off 
, the championship, and 
the fourth one of whom 
was the runner up to the championship this 
year. W. J. Foye, Omaha, Neb., F. Crager, 
Helena, Ark., A. C. Gill, Humphrey, Ark., and 
L. E. Cornelius, St. Louis, Mo. He showed the 
way to every Memphis lumberman who entered 
the tournament, regardless of age or any other 
consideration. He turned in a tard of 171 for 
the thirty-six holes and he was pretty consistent 
in doing so. Here is his score by nines: 
First, 45; second, 42; third, 41; fourth, 43. 
Altho not a lumberman, Col. Egan is on the 
most friendly terms with the entire lumber 
fraternity at Memphis and thruout the Mis- 
sissippi Valley because he is in position, ‘espe- 
cially during oft-recurring periods of ear short- 
age, to render yeoman service to those who 
are fortunate enough to have concentrating 
yards or mills located on the railroad over 
which he has general supervision. He is largely 
responsible for the fact that the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley lines of the Illinois Central are 
giving such excellent service that there are few 
complaints of suffering from car shortage so 
far as that particular railroad is concerned. 
Col. Egan sought the opportunity of playing 
with the lumbermen. He then waded right in, 
playing thru the rain like the splendid sports- 
man he is, and turned in the fifth lowest score 
recorded for that -day. He threw as much 
energy into that golf game as he throws into 
the railroad problems he encounters in his daily 
work and he is receiving the hearty congratu- 
lations of his numerous friends in railroad, lum- 
ber and other business circles on the way he 
‘‘trimmed’’ the Memphis contingent and all 








other players except those already mentioned. 

Col. Egan was credited with winning the 
‘‘guest’’ prize. But this does not tell the whole 
story. This is comprehended in the brief but 
illuminating statement. He was the real hero 
of the occasion. 


FINAL TOURNAMENT SCHEDULED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18.—The final tourna- 
ment of the season of the Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association of St. Louis will be held next Tues. 
day at Midland Valley Country Club. Prizes 
donated by President C. P. Jennings will be 
awarded to the two players having low net 
average on the season’s play. 

In the tournament held at Glen Echo Country 
Club last week, H. C. Ball won first prize. His 
net score was 78, after having deducted a 
handicap of 21. L. E. Cornelius made the low 
gross score of 83. 


WINS GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Toronto, ONnT., Oct. 16.—The Laidlaw golf 
tournament, which has been in progress thruout 
the summer, has now been completed by the 
playing of the final round between F. V. Wilson, 
of the Canadian General Lumber Co., Toronto, 
who won the trophy last year, and A. N. Dudley, 
of Toronto. The match was keenly contested 
and resulted in a win for Mr. Dudley. The 
cup will be presented by W. C. Laidlaw, the 
donor, at the monthly meeting of the Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.) at the Al- 
bany Club, Toronto, on Oct. 20. 


MILLWORKERS PAY TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYER 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Oct. 18.—An unusual tribute 
was paid to the head of an industrial concern 
by employes, when a homecoming party was 
given last Tuesday to A. J. Siegel, president of 
the Huttig Sash & Door Co., on the occasion 
of his return from a trip to Europe. Mr. Siegel 
was away for more than three months. 

The homecoming party originated with one 
of the workers in the mill, Thomas Bell, who 
has been connected with the Huttig plant for 
more than thirty-five years. Mr. Bell obtained 
the consent of the superintendent of the plant, 
William Triska, to post a notice of the idea on 
the mill bulletin board, and the first day more 
than 250 employees had signed. 

All of the arrangements for the affair were 
in the hands of the employees. The ball room 
of the American Annex Hotel was engaged, an 
orchestra and vaudeville talent were hired. 
Everything was in readiness for the return of 
Mr. Siegel, and the party was a complete sur- 
prise to him. 

The attendance at the party was 415—all 
of the Huttig family, including stenographers, 
telephone operators, and other workers. At the 
head table sat Mr. Siegel and others of the 
force who had been with the company for more 
than twenty-five years. On either side of the 
president sat Mr. Bell, and Mr. Triska, thirty- 
five years with Huttig’s, Mr. Bell acting as 
toastmaster. He introduced the guest of honor. 

Mr. Siegel was the only speaker. He told 
of his experiences in Kurope, his views of con- 
ditions and opinions as to the future. He left 
St. Louis July 4, returning Oct. 9. Mrs. Siegel 
accompanied him. They visited England, 
France, Scotland, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary and Germany. The narrative of each 
country was interrupted by vaudeville and se- 
lections by the orchestra. 

The homecoming party was voted a great 
success. No one was present outside of the 
Huttig force. 

(SEBEL BEBaERaEALBEE 

Why is Spanish cedar preferred for cigar boxes 
and white oak for staves for vessels for liquids? 

The odor and beauty of the cedar give it 
first place for cigar boxes, and oak is liked 
for staves because it is nearly proof against 
leakage. This applies only to white oak. 
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NEW INSTRUCTIONAL WORK INTERESTS MANY FIRMS 


Mapison, WIs., Oct. 16.—Executives and. 
salesmen from thirteen States and from Canada, 
representing fifteen wood-using industries, at- 
tended the September short course given by the 
Forest Service at the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, here. The registration totaled forty- 
four. 

The regular courses in kiln drying of lum- 
ber and in crating and boxing, which have been 
given for the last three years, were repeated. 
In addition, two new courses were instituted— 
one in the gluing of wood, and one for lumber 
salesmen. All four courses will be repeated 
about the middle of January. 

The new gluing course shows the advantages 
of different glues for different uses and also 
demonstrates the best methods of application. 





SPM FL) 





Some of the points discussed are the effect of 
species, moisture content, and temperature of 
the wood on the strength of the glued joint; 
the prevention of shrinking, warping, and cup- 
ping of wood; and the causes and remedies 
for other defects common in gluing. 

The course provided for lumber salesmen 
covers numerous details of wood technology, 
such as structure, composition, seasoning, and 
durability. These and other aspects of vari- 
ous lumber products are brought out to guide 
salesmen in selling a product for the purpose 
to which it is best suited. Authoritative in- 
formation is also given on the best methods of 
handling and using lumber. It is hoped that 
when these facts are known to consumers of 
wood, the usefulness of each species will be in- 





creased, and much of the trouble which results 
from improper usage will be avoided. 


Those who took the first course for lumber 
salesmen are as follows: 


A. C. Blixberg, Bigelow-Cooper Co., Bay City, 
Mich.; H. C. Collins, C. C. Collins Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis.; Walter N. Wrape, Kneeland- 
Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich. ; J. B. Coleman, North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Oshkosh, Wis. ; H. H. Shepeck, I. Stephenson 
Co. Trustees, Wells (Delta County), Mich.; A. M. 
Fox, Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich. ; 
P. I. Worcester, C. H. Worcester Co., Chassell, 
Mich.; and A, L. Bengston, Waterloo, Iowa, K. E. 
Bushong, Cleveland, Ohio, B. D. Collins, Detroit, 
Mich., G: B. Knox, Pittsburgh, Pa., G. A. Hun- 
dinger, Oshkosh, Wis., all of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co, Ae Leu 


Representatives of Industrial Concerns Attending September Instructional Courses at Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 





SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE TALKS ON FORESTRY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 19.—Speaking before 
the City Club here at noon today, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace discussed the agricul- 
tural depression and what has been done to re- 
lieve it during the last eighteen months. He 
likewise discussed some branches of the work 
of the Department of Agriculture. Seeretary 
Wallace had this to say concerning the manner 
in which the forests are administered: 


Timber is a crop; one of our most important 
crops. It grows, ripens and becomes ready for the 
harvest, just as other agricultural crops, It should 
be harvested in season and another crop grown 
for the use of future generations. It must be pro 
tected from fires, from plant diseases, from insect 
pests, just as other agricultural crops are pro- 
tected. That requires the services of the horti- 
culturist, of the entomologist, of the plant patholo- 
gist, and of the forest specialist, all of these men 
being specially trained in their own lines, working 
together in the closest coéperation. 


Originally it is estimated that the virgin forests 
of the United States covered about 822,000,000 
acres. Of these virgin forests there now remain 
about 137,000,000 acres. Of the remainder it is 
estimated that 359,000,000 acres have been re- 
Placed by farm land, towns ete. ; 245,000,000 acres 
are carrying second growth timber, much of it 
inferior in quality ; 81,000,000 acres are idle land, 
devastated and growing nothing worth while. 


Our wooed consumption per year is estimated at 
26,000,000,000 cubic feet. Our annual growth of 
timber is estimated at 6,000,000,000 cubic feet. 
In other words, the people of the United States 
are how consuming every year, or permitting to be 
destroyed, more than four times as much wood as 
is being grown. Most of our virgin forests now lie 
to the far northwest. The increase in freight 
alone in recent years amounts to almost as much 
4s our total lumber bill not a great many years 
ago, as time is measured in the life of a nation. 


For many years our forests were treated as if 
they belonged only to the present generation. They 
were cut without regard to future needs but for 
the personal profit of those individuals who man- 
aged to get hold of them. Now we have come to - 
See that the conservation and regrowth of our 
forests are one of the greatest of’ our national 


problems, and this whether the forests belong to 
the Government or to the individual. 

The Government forests comprise about 156,000,- 
000 acres. Some people seem to have the notion 
that these forests should be administered simply 
on the theory of disposing of the timber after 
the manner in which private forests have been 
administered. The Department of Agriculture 
looks upon the matter very differently. Our notion 
is that ripe timber should be harvested as it is 
needed, but in such a way that other trees will 
grow to be harvested in the future. We protect 
the forests from fire. We regulate the cutting in 
such a way as to insure new growth. We replant. 
We are trying to increase the value of the grazing 
land within the forest areas. Our entomologists 
protect the trees from insect pests, some of which 
are very serious. Our plant pathologists show us 
how to prevent and eradicate tree diseases. Our 
agrostologists study the grasses and forage plants 
and show us how to grow better. Our stockmen 
work with the forest rangers in administering and 
improving the grazing land. We have a Forest 
Products Laboratory, at which we study the vari- 
ous uses of timber, how to conserve its use in 
commerce and industry, and how to use timber 
which has heretofore been regarded as practically 
worthless. We are establishing forest experiment 
stations in different forest areas, at which the 
various problems of conservation, growth, protec- 
tion and utilization are being studied by highly 
specialized men. 

While the administration of the forests is under 
what we call the Forest Service, it is assisted by 
no less than eight other bureaus in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: the bureaus of plant industry, 
of animal industry, of public roads, of soils, of 
entomology, the weather bureau, which is most 
helpful in fire control, the biological survey, which 
aids in destroying predatory animals within the 
forests, and the extension service, which teaches 
and administers better forestry methods on 200,- 
000,000 acres of farm woodlots. 

Twenty million acres of our national forests are 
in Alaska. These forests contain billions of feet 
of ‘timber especially suitable for paper manufac- 
ture. We are encouraging the building of paper 
mills there under regulations which will make 
possible the perpetual supply of pulpwood needed 
for each mill. 

The relations between the Department of Agri- 


culture, thru its Forest Service, and the owners 
of private timber lands, are most harmonious. 
More and more of the private owners are coming 
to see that they need the sort of scientific help 
which the department can furnish. More and 
more of them are adopting the department’s poli- 
cies of fire protection, insect and disease control, 
and cutting in such a way as to provide for re- 
newed growth. 

The protection, conservation and growth of our 
forests are our greatest agricultural problems. 


: 
BUYER REFUSES TO ACCEPT; SUED FOR LOSS 

MemMPHis, TENN., Oct. 16.—Because of the 
information it discloses as to the remarkable 
decrease that occurred in hardwood prices dur- 
ing the latter part of 1920, and because it in- 
volves a question of great importance, both to 
buyers and sellers of lumber, a suit recently 
filed in the chancery court at Memphis is being 
watched with much interest. The suit has 
been filed by a Louisiana hardwood producer 
against a local concern, the complaint being 
that the buyer declined to accept shipment of 
l-inch, No. 3 common and better plain oak, the 
order for which was placed in January, 1920, 
at the high prices then prevailing, shipment be- 
ing tendered in June, 1920, in accordance with 
the understanding that the lumber should be 
air dried four months on sticks. The buyer 
advised the seller that, in view of declining mar- 
ket, he did not feel under obligation to stand 
the loss involved. After three months’ corre- 
spondence the buyer finally, in October, defi- 
nitely declined to accept shipment. Seller, 
after notifying buyer of his intention so to do, 
then disposed of the lumber to other buyers at 
prevailing market, looking to original pur- 
chaser to make good the loss sustained. This 
suit is an effort to recover a loss of about 
$37,500, representing the difference between 
the price at which the lumber was sold to orig- 
inal purchaser in January and that at which it 
finally was sold in October, 1920. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


FINDS COAST RATES DISCRIMINATORY 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—In a tentative 
report in Docket No. 13,211—West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, et al. vs. Abilene & 
Southern Railway Co. et al—Examiner F. C. 
Hillyer recommends that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission find that the rates on lumber 
and other forest products in carloads from 
points in the north Pacific Coast group to 
points in eastern Colorado, southern Kansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Texas, Arkansas and 
Louisiana were and are unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory and unduly prejudicial. The 
examiner recommends also that reparation be 
awarded and nonprejudicial rates prescribed 
for the future. His report upholds the con- 
tentions of complainants on most points. 

The complaint in this case which was filed 
Sept. 26, 1921, alleged that the rates in question 
were unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discrimina- 
tory and unduly prejudicial in relation to the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic from rate groups in the Inland Empire 
and California. The commission was asked to 
award reparation on all shipments since July 1, 
1917, except those that moved during the period 
of Federal control, and to prescribe just and 
reasonable rates for the future. The director 
general was not made a party to the complaint, 
but intervened on behalf of the carriers. 

Examiner Hillyer points out that com- 
plainants charged that the rates under attack 
were unduly preferential to the Inland Empire 
and California groups. The complaint also al- 
leged that rates on cedar shingles and lumber 
were and are unreasonable in those instances 
where they exceeded or exceed by more than 
13.5 cents the contemporaneous rates on lum- 
ber; also that the rates on multiple-car ship- 
ments of long timbers, poles and piling were 
and are unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded or exceed the lumber rates from the 
same points, 

The rates to Denver, Pueblo and other Colo- 
rado common points are 56.5 cents from north 
Pacific coast group points and California coast 
groups, and 47.5 cents from the Spokane group. 
Complainants contended that the differential 
should not exceed 5 cents, that the differentials 
should decrease with increasing distance to 
points in the Southwest, and that the rates to 
Denver and Colorado common points from 
points in the north Pacific coast group should 
not exceed 52.5 cents. 

Mr. Hillyer recommends that the commis- 
sion find that the north Pacific coast group 
rates will be unduly prejudicial for the future 
to the extent that they exceed the Spokane 
group rates by more than 4 cents. To other 
destinations involving a longer haul he recom- 
mends a differential not exceeding 3 cents for 
the: future, with a differential of 2 cents for a 
still longer haul, and the same rates from 
both groups to Louisiana points. 

On cedar shingles and lumber he recom- 
mends that the commission find that rates from 
north Pacific Coast group points were unreason- 
able prior to Aug. 26, 1920, to the extent that 
they exceeded by more than 10 cents the lumber 
rates; from Aug. 26, 1920, to June 30, 1922, 
to the extent that they exceeded the lumber 
rates by more than 13.5 cents, and since June 
30, 1922, to the extent that they exceeded or 
exceed the lumber rates by more than 12 cents. 


RAILROADS’ NET REVENUE LOW 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—The American 
Railway Association announced today that dur- 
ing the first two years since the general rate 
increase became effective on Sept. 1, 1920, the 
railroads of the country failed by a wide mar- 
gin to earn a return of 6 percent on their 
tentative valuation as originally contemplated 
by the Transportation Act. For the twenty- 
four months’ period, which ended Aug. 31, 
1922, the net operating income of the railroads 
was at the annual return of 3.47 percent, ac- 
cording te tabulations filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the carriers. 

During the first twelve months, ending Aug. 


31, 1921, the net operating revenue of the roads 
was $523,598,172, or at the rate of 2.81 percent 
on the tentative valuation fixed by the com- 
mission. During the second year their net 
operating revenue was $781,673,377, or 4.10 
percent on the tentative valuation. 

The railroads of the eastern district during 
the two years’ period had a net operating in- 
come of $590,006,537, or 3.46 percent; those 
of the southern district $135,630,903, or 3.09 
percent; those of the western district $579,634,- 
109, or 3.57 percent. 


(SHRAEEBEAEAEe: 


FEWER CARS IN BAD ORDER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—The American 
Railway Association announces that reports 
just received by the car service division show 
that 32,929 fewer freight cars were in need 
of repairs on Oct. 1 than on July 1, when the 
strike of the railway shopmen began. 

The total number of cars in need of repairs 
on Oct. 1 was 291,654, or 12.8 percent of the 
cars on line. This was a decrease of 12,894 
cars compared with the number in need of re- 
pairs Sept. 15, at which time the total was 
304,548, or 13.4 percent. 

On Oct. 1 of last year, the association states, 
364,372 cars, or 15.8 percent were in need of 
repairs. 

Of the total number of freight cars in need 
of shop work on Oct. 1 this year, 230,565 re- 
quire heavy repairs, while 61,089 require only 
light repairs. This is a decrease compared 
with Sept. 15 of 11,114 in the number requir- 
ing heavy repairs and a decrease of 1,750 in 
the number needing light repairs. 

Every district reported a decrease in the 
number of cars in need of repairs on Oct. 1 
compared with Sept. 15. 


ISSUES ORDERS IN LUMBER CASES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today announced that it 
has issued an order discontinuing Investigation 
& Suspension Docket No. 1,602—Glassware and 
Lumber from Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory to Minnesota and Wisconsin—the carriers 
having filed tariffs effective Oct. 25 containing 
a revision, in part, of the schedules under sus- 
pension. The commission’s order of July 14 
in this case is vacated. 





The commission has suspended from Oct. 15 
until Feb. 12 the operation of certain schedules 
published in Supplement No. 18 to Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad tariff I. C. C. No. B-2,024, 
and in Agent J. H. Glenn’s tariff I. C. C. 
No. A-367, which propose to increase the rates 
on resinous waste wood in carloads from At- 
lantic Coast Line stations in Georgia to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

The commission likewise has suspended until 
Feb. 12 the operation of certain schedules pub- 
lished in joint tariff, Agent E. B. Boyd’s 
I, C. C. No. A-1,314 and Agent B. T. Jones’ 
I. C. C. No. 1,270, which propose increases in 
the rates on building and roofing paper and 
prepared roofing in carloads from Cincinnati, 
Lockland and Carthage, Ohio, and other points 
— and Indiana to St. Paul and Duluth, 

inn, 





In another order the commission has sus- 
pended until Feb. 12 the operation of schedules 
published in Supplements Nos. 33 and 35 to 
Agent E. B. Boyd’s tariff I. C. C. No. A-1,203, 
which propose to require shippers to certify to 
the extent of any loss due to transit privileges 
on lumber and forest products at St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Minn., and other 
points, and the surrender of representative in- 
bound tonnage for cancelation. The supple- 
ments also propose the exception that such 
transit privileges will not apply in connection 
with the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad 
on shipments stored in transit at Minneapolis, 
St. Paul or Minnesota Transfer destined to or 
via designated Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
stations, including Duluth. 


ORDERS AFFECTING LUMBER RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—In Fourth 
Section Order No. 8,362 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied, effective Feb. 
15, 1923, the application of carriers party to 
tariff I. C. C. No. A-3,255 for authority to con- 
tinue rates on lumber and related articles be- 
tween points in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota without observing 
the requirements of the long-and-short-haul 
provision. 

In Order No. 8,363 the commission has de- 
nied, effective the same date, an application of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. for 
authority to continue rates on lumber and re- 
lated articles, covered in tariff I. C. C. No. 
1,669, between St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Peoria and other points in Illinois and points. 
in Minnesota, Iowa and South Dakota. This 
order also covers rates on lumber, covered in 
I, C. C. No. 2,162, from Kansas City, originat- 
ing beyond, to stations in Minnesota,’ Iowa, 
South Dakota and Illinois. 


ASKS THRU RATES BE ESTABLISHED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 17.—The Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association is working on the estab- 
lishment of reduced thru rates on forest products 
from points in the South to destinations on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Louisville & Nashville, the 
Norfolk & Western, the Southern Railway and the 
Virginian Railway in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky and other States. At 
present, combination rates on numerous “basing” 
points apply, which render it difficult to determine 
promptly the correct rate. It is of the opinion 
that it will be successful and that the thru rate 
will soon be published in lieu of the combinations, 
with resultant lowering of transportation charges. 


(SABEAEAABaE: 


CHANGING CONSIGNEE OF CAR 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 17.—Carriers, according 
to the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, are 
considering revision of the reconsigning rules, so 
as to permit a change in the name of the consignee 
as well as the consignor at destination, without 
charge when instructions are received prior to 
arrival of the car. Under the present rules, only 
the name of the consignor may be changed without 
charge. There is also under consideration a rule 
exempting cars, reshipped from billed destination 
under a new Dill of lading, from the reconsigning 
rules and the charges now assessed thereunder. 
It is supporting both of these proposed rules. 


(SR eeaeaeaaeaani 


HOLIDAY LIST SAVES OVERCHARGES 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 17.—The Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association has given a striking illus- 
tration of its enterprise in the protection of its 
members by preparing a statement showing the va- 
rious legal holidays in the United States as a 
means of preventing further wrongful assessment 
of demurrage and storage charges. Copy of this 
statement is being mailed to all who are connected 
with this organization. It has been prepared with 
the approval of the division of transportation, 
American Railway Association. Elimination of de- 
murrage and storage charges on legal holidays, 
whether State or national, will mean a saving of 
from $2 to $5 in such charges for all such days by 
shippers of hardwood lumber and forest products. 


Cwaaaeaaaaaaa 


OKLAHOMA ATTACKS TEXAS RATES 


AustTIN, TEx., Oct. 16.—Information has been 
received by the Texas State Railroad Commis- 
sion that rates between Texas points on more 
than three hundred commodities and comprising 
freight tariffs on all interstate shipments ex- 
cept cotton, oil and eight other primary com- 
modities, have been attacked by the Oklahoma 
Railroad Commission, as discriminating against 
interstate rates from Oklahoma to Texas points. 
The case follows precisely the Shreveport rate 
case, on which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission gained jurisdiction over rates wholly 
within Texas on the ground that they may af- 
fect interests of shippers from other States. 
The Oklahoma case will affect a far wider 
variety of business then the Shreveport case, 
it was stated. 

Oklahoma’s application to the Interstate 
commission also attacks rates in Kansas and 
Missouri, it was stated. Notice of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hearing in Okla- 
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homa City was given in telegrams reaching 
members of the Texas Chamber of Commerce 
transportation committee here. 

It has not been decided, it was stated, whether 
the Texas commission will act as intervener in 
the hearing, or will confer with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in adjusting the alleged 
discriminations against Oklahoma interstate 
business. It is considered likely the railroads 
will refuse to reduce the Oklahoma rates and 
call for an inerease of Texas rates to wipe out 
the alleged discriminations. 


TO REFOREST 53,000 ACRES 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 16.—State conserva- 
tion Commissioner M. L. Alexander announced 
last week that the conservation depart- 
ment had closed a contract with the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, whereunder 
that company will set aside a 53,000-acre tract 
of cut-over land in Washington Parish for 
reforestation under the provisions of the State 


forestry law. The new reserve will be known 
as the Washington Parish Codperative Forest. 
The. State forestry law under which its dedica- 
tion is made provides that there shall be no 
increase of taxation on the land during the 
tree-growing period and gives the conservation 
department supervision over its reforestation, 
which will be financed and conducted by the 
company. 

The new Washington Parish reserve becomes 
the largest in the State and the Great Southern 
Lumber Co.’s enterprise is hailed by ‘con- 
servationists as evidence that Louisiana’s for- 
estry law, as amended at the recent session 
of the legislature, is. fair and liberal enough 
in its terms to encourage and make practically 
feasible the reforestation of cut-over tracts held 
by private owners. The Urania forest reserve, 
now nationally famous, was established some 
years ago under the original law and has 
demonstrated the feasibility of reforestation in 
Louisiana. Its founder, Henry E. Hardtner, 
was and is an enthusiastic conservationist and 
his experiment, while it has been watched with 


lively interest by his fellow lumbermen, was at 
first attributed to his zeal in the conservation 
cause and looked upon as more or less vision- 
ary. Now that it has proved practical and the 
forestry law has been liberalized, it is hoped 
that other private owners will follow the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. in the dedication of ex- 
tensive tracts to reforestation under the law 
for fifteen to twenty years, taking advantage 
of the easier tax conditions provided during 
the period of forest regrowth. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co., under the 
management of Col. W. H. Sullivan, already 
had gone in for the practice of forestry, having 
established a forestry department of its own. 
Several years ago the company on its own 
initiative began reforestation of 15,006 acres 
of its cut-over lands. Its decision to establish 
a 53,000-acre reserve under the Statu law at- 
tests its satisfaction with the result of that 
experiment as well as with the State forestry 
code, claimed to be the broadest and most 
progressive on the statute books of any Amer- 
ican State. 





LUMBERMEN CONSIDER CAR SHORTAGE 


CAR SHORTAGE GROWS MORE SERIOUS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 17.—No relief from 
the critical car shortage affecting the hardwood 
lumber industry on both the east side and the 
west side has yet materialized. In fact, the 
shortage appears to be assuming even more 


inevitable if there is not early relief from 
the shortage of cars for outbound loading. 


J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
association, who left last night for Chicago, 
is still confident that the St. Louis conference 
of Oct. 10 will bring results and he is very 





2. Unload cars promptly. 


roads do not want demurrage. 


5. Issue bills of lading promptly. 


promptness. 





HELP LESSEN THE CAR SHORTAGE 


It is extremely important from the standpoint of shippers as well 
as the railroads that extraordinary methods of codperation be adopted 
along the following lines in order measurably to meet the transporta- 
tion needs, particularly of the next few months: 


1. Load cars to their full carrying capacity. 
Figures show that 2,250,000 less cars should have been used during 1921 to handle 
the same amount of tonnage, provided the cars had been as heavily loaded during 
the entire year as they were during the last quarter of 1920. The light loading of 
equipment constitutes a very great waste in transportation, including the addition of 
empty mileage for the return of excess cars in service for handling the same tonnage. 


Save car days. At least 150,000 cars are unloaded every week day. If twenty-four 
hours can be saved in more promptly unloading one out of every ten cars placed 
for unloading there will be 15,000 additional cars available for shippers. The rail- 


3. Order cars in advance, and on a basis of what will be loaded within a 24-hour period. 
Do not hold cars for prospective loading. 
This will be helpful in having requirements met, and will conserve equipment avail- 
able for general distribution. It helps no one to pyramid orders and disrupts efforts 
of car distributers to meet demands uniformly. 

4. Place orders requesting “reconsignment” with promptness. 
It is easily possible to avoid at least two days’ delay in car movement by this means. 


Freight cars are built to haul goods, not to store them. They should be loaded to 
the limit of their capacity. They should be loaded and released with the utmost 








serious proportions. Ross J. Hackney, of Brown 
& Hackney (Inc.) said today that conditions 
west of the Mississippi are ‘‘pitiful.’’ He in- 
dicated that lumber interests always suffered to 
some extent from car shortage during the height 
of the cotton crop movement but he made it 
perfectly clear that he had never seen any- 
thing like the shortage being experienced this 
year. Ralph Jurden, president of the Penrod- 
Jurden Co., with mills at Helena, Ark., says 
that very few cars are being received in com- 
parison with the number actually required and 
other prominent lumbermen, with mills on both 
sides of the Mississippi, suggest that the short- 
age is now assuming alarming proportions. 
All of the railroads in the lumber producing 
sections of the South and Southwest insist that 
they have facilities for handling a largely in- 
creased number of loaded cars every day. Pro- 
duction is already being curtailed because of 
inability of lumber manufacturers to move more- 
of the lumber they have sold and further en- 
forced curtailment of output is regarded as- 


much disappointed over failure of the com- 
mission to act more speedily. 


CAR SHORTAGE HAMPERS CANADIANS 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 14.—Some of the 
British Columbia shingle mills have closed down 
because of the car shortage, and unless it is 
relieved shortly, the majority of the plants 
will cease operating until shipping facilities 
are provided. The matter came up for dis- 
cussion among the shingle men at a luncheon 
Oct. 6, but it was realized that little could be 
done. Figures laid before the gathering showed 
the number of Canadian cars held on American 
lines to be 42,481, while American railroad cars 
row in Canada number 21,027. In other words 
over 21,000 cars on the other side of the boun- 
dary are not available for the needs of manu- 
facturers or shippers in Canada. This figure is 
10 percent of the total number of cars operated 
by Canadian railway lines. 


SHUTDOWNS DUE TO CAR SHORTAGE 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 14.—The ear short- 
age is increasing in severity, with the result that 
the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., one of the largest 
cedar manufacturers in the world,’ has been 
forced to close its plant. J. A. Loggie, mana- 
ger and secretary, says the company will oper- 
ate again when it can get sufficient cars, and 
the outlook for that is not good in view of the 
heavy movement of wheat. The Siemons Lun- 
ber Co.’s shingle mill is still down, as is practi- 
eally every shingle mill at Blaine. The United 
Cedar Co.’s plant at Blaine, the largest shingle 
producer there, plans to resume operation Oct. 
9. It will fill its storage space. The mills of 
the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. and 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills are still 
running. 


("SREB Aaa: 


CARS AND WOODS LABOR SHORT 


CoupErAy, Wis., Oct. 16.—All lumber com- 
panies in this section report the car shortage 
for lumber loading as being the most acute in 
ten years. Demand for lumber is as good as ever 
and the yards are getting well cleaned out. The 
Bekkedal Lumber Co., of this place, has openéd 
up one logging camp now and will open up sev- 
eral more in a short time if the men can be se- 
cured. The company is having trouble in getting 
men, altho wages are considerably higher than 
last year. Another log train has been placed 
here hauling logs to Eau Claire for the Bells 
Lumber Co. and the Kaiser Lumber Co. Both 
companies have opened up camps and are ship- 
ping green logs to the mills. All the lumber com- 
panies operating in the southern part of Sawyer 
County will log extensively this winter and will 
start early if the men can be secured, but as 
yet labor is the drawback for them. 


PREDICTS EARLY CAR RELIEF 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18—E. E. Eversull, 
manager of the Lumbermen’s Traffic Bureau, 
who has been solving traffic problems for 
St. Louis lumbermen for many years, believes 
that the car shortage will solve itself shortly, 
and that within the next few weeks there will 
be a surplus of cars with which to move lumber. 
Said Mr. Eversull: 


Everyone should bear in mind in considering the 
congested condition of the railroads that the de- 
mands on their equipment have been far in excess 
of normal. Even during the strike the railroads 
he more tonnage than they had ever handled 
before. 

Another factor that must be considered is that 
the cotton crop matured earlier than it has ever 
matured before, and this movement required a 
vast number of cars. The movement of cotton 
was from the section producing southern pine 
and hardwoods, which made it all the more diffi- 
cult to get cars for lumber. 

It was absolutely necessary from the standpoint 
of insurance and other causes that cotton should 
be moved without delay. Cotton will be out of the 
way soon. 

Thousands of cars on railroad sidings and else- 
where loaded with merchandise of all kinds are 
beginning to move more rapidly now. I look for 
considerable relief within the next two weeks. 
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NEW MILL STARTS SAWING 


New York, Oct. 16.—Having been built and 
fully equipped in a little more than six months, 
the new mill of the Camp Manufacturing Co. 
at St. Stephens, 8. C., started sawing a few 
‘days ago and gradually will increase its output 
to the capacity mark. Going full blast, the 
mill, one of the largest below the Mason and 
Dixon line, will turn out 150,000 feet a day. 

Thus another mill is added to the pretentious 
string of lumber establishments owned by the 
Camp company in North and South Carolina 
and Virginia. The company’s other South 
Carolina mill is located at Marion. The new 
mill is the last word in efficiency and is fitted 
with the machinery for sawing, planing, dry 
kilning, box making and shook manufacture. 

The St. Stephens mill is located in the heart 
of one of the finest lumber belts in the South 
and obtains its supplies from the company’s 
own holdings. The location was chosen par- 
ticularly for the development of an enormous 
tract of North Carolina pine. 

George W. Jones, manager of the Camp 
company’s New York office, who recently re- 
turned from a trip to the South, said that or- 
ders for the output of the plant had been 
booked far ahead. 


CANAL SHIPMENTS EXCEED HUNDRED MILLION 


NEw York, Oct. 16.—W. R. Hewitt, New 
York manager for the Charles R. McCormick 
Co., announced today that shipments for the 
company thru the Panama Canal since last 
Jan. 1, had exceeded 100,000,000 feet of fir, 
hemlock and shingles. This establishes a record 
for the port of New York and perhaps for any 
port of the world for a single company. 

The 100,000,000-mark was reached when the 
steamer Nyanza reached here last Thursday 
with 3,000,000 feet, all fir and hemlock. The 
company expects to attain a figure of 125,000,- 
000 feet before the twelve months elapse, and 
this assuredly will set a new world record. 

Vertical grain hemlock flooring is coming 
around by water for the first time in the history 
of New York harbor for the McCormick com- 
pany. The first shipment, which is due to 
arrive Oct. 28, consists of 500,000 feet. If it 
meets with favor, as the company has every 
reason to believe it will, Leavy shipments will 
be brought in thruout the winter season. 


TAKES POSSESSION OF NEW SITE 


New York, Oct. 16.—Charles F. Keyes 
(Ine.) have just abandoned their old: yard at 
Tenth Street and the East River, Manhattan, 
which was leased property and have taken 
possession of their own site of a full block in 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn. Every stick of lumber 
at the old site was sold before the company 
gave up the lease. 

Mr. Keyes started in the lumber business, 
as he says ‘‘got his education,’’ by working 
as a tally boy with Danat & Pell and gradually 
worked his way up. He has attained much 
prominence in lumber circles in the Metropolitan 
district and in the State. When Danat & Pell 
went out of business, he formed an association 
with George Stewart and originated the 
Stewart Lumber Co. 

The Stewart company about a year ago 
moved to Brooklyn, but it still maintains a 
yard at 13-15 Louis Street, Manhattan. At 
one time, Mr. Keyes was associated with Ward 
S. Reeves, under the firm name of Keyés & 
Reeves. In 1914, Mr. Keyes went from Louis 
Street to Tenth Street and East River, and 
had been there until he moved to Greenpoint. 

_In 1916, Mr. Keyes went into business for 
himself and was alone until the incorporation 
last Jan. 1. Mr. Keyes is treasurer and his 
brother Fred is president. John Keyes, a son 
of Charles F., is secretary, having formerly 
been employed with the Valley Creek Lumber 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y., and the John J. Soble 
Lumber Co. E. F. Walsh is manager. 

The entire plant in’Greenpoint was built on 
made ground on the site of the bed of the 
old Bushwick Creek. Everything is brand: new. 


The office will be paneled off as soon as arrange- 
ments can be made. The company has six 
city lots unimproved in the rear of the yard, 
but with the increase in business since locating 
in Greenpoint it is very probable that these will 
have to be utilized next spring. 

The lumber shed has a capacity of 600,000 
feet and is said to be one of the best laid out 
in Greenpoint. The company deals almost en- 
tirely in hardwoods and caters to trim mills, 
auto body-building plants and the furniture 
trade. It makes deliveries within a radius of 
100 miles. 


UNLOAD BOTH SIDES OF VESSEL AT. ONE TIME 


New York, Oct. 16.—Lumber being loaded 
on railroad cars for the Jersey trade and at 
the same time being lightered from the same 
vessel for New York delivery was the unusual 
spectacle presented last week at the docks in 
Weehawken, N. J. The vessel was the Nor- 
wegian tramp steamer Bjornstjerne Bjornson, 
which arrived from British Columbia with 
3,500,000 feet of fir and hemlock for the 
Blanchard Lumber Co., of 11 Broadway. 

This is only one of many ships chartered by 
the Blanchard Lumber Co. to be brought to 
this port before the turn of the year. The 
shipments come in weekly and will continue 
thruout the winter, weather permitting. This 
shipment of fir and hemlock is said to be the 
largest ever made to this port from Vancouver. 

The process of unloading from both sides 
at the same time has resulted most advan- 
tageously and the vessel was of such size that 
not the least hitch occurred. A number of 
New York wholesalers, by special invitation of 








The Norwegian tramp steamer ‘“Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson” at the Erie dock in Weehawken, 
N. J. Its cargo of 3,500,000 feet of British Co- 
lumbia fir and hemlock was unloaded from 
both sides at the same time 


W. D. Kelly, New York manager for the 
Blanchard company, watched the lumber being 
unloaded last Saturday and were amazed at the 
dispatch with which the cargo was being han- 
dled. 


TWIN YARDS COMPLETED 


NEw York, Oct. 16.—Greenpoint’s twin lum- 
ber yards have just been completed by the 
Hein-Nolan Lumber Co. (Inc.), in Irwin Street, 
Brooklyn. The yards are laid out as much alike 
as ‘‘two peas in a pod’’ and are located di- 
rectly opposite each other. The total property 
of the two yards covers sixteen city blocks. 

Having purchased the new yard six months 
ago, the company is now negotiating to buy 
the site which it has occupied ever since it 
started business about three years ago. It is 
planned very shortly to construct a dry kiln 
plant and a large garage on the new property. 
Stock is gradually being distributed between 
the two yards to make room for other ex- 
tensive improvements that are in prospect. 

William J. Hein and F. 8. Nolan, principals 
in the firm, are comparatively young men. Mr. 
Hein is also president of the Brooklyn Mold- 
ing Co., which has a large plant in Richmond 
Hill, Queens, and was formerly associated with 
the Empire Molding Co. Mr. Nolan was 
(ine) superintendent for Charles F. Keyes 

ne.). 

Mr. Nolan said the business of the com- 
pany has grown steadily. He declared prospects 
are for a record-breaker in the coming year. 


COMPLETES IMPROVEMENT; OTHERS PLANNED 


New York, Oct. 16.—‘‘If It’s Lumber We 
Have It,’’ is the slogan of the Zashinsky Lum 
ber Co., of 381-83-85 Leonard Street, in the 
Greenpoint section of Brooklyn. The firm, which 
has been in business for fourteen years, has 
recently completed a new shed, improvements 
to the office building and a new storage room. 
The company has a branch yard at 1036-46 
Grand Street and an additional storage yard in 
Loriler Street. 

Jacob Zashinsky is president and his son, 
Samuel, is secretary-treasurer. Mr. Zashinsky 
said that he expects soon to make improvements 
at both the Grand Street and Loriler Street 
sites. At Loriler a brick storage building will 
be erected and in the spring a mill will be put 
up at the Grand Street property, which borders 
Newtown Creek. The mill will be electrically 
equipped and will be used to get out special 
orders which can not be conveniently handled 
now. 

The Grand Street mill will have an advantage 
over any yet constructed in that section of 
Brooklyn, in that it will be built close to the 
dock and lumber will be handled directly from 
ships and lighters into the machines. Mr. 
Zashinsky says this improvement not only will 
save time and money, but doubtless will enable 
him to handle cargoes more rapidly than any 
other plant in the Newtown Creek area. 

The company owns all three of its sites, has 
its own garages and operates a fleet of trucks 
that make deliveries all over the Metropolitan 
district, including New Jersey. The garage ad- 
joins the office building in Leonard Street. 


PLANNING NEW $500,000 PLANT 


New York, Oct. 16.—When the correspond- 
ent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN visited the 
office of the Estate of S. Weinstein, at Leonard 
and Richardson streets, Greenpoint, today, he 
was introduced to an architect who is preparing 
plans for the company’s new $500,000 plant. 
Abraham Weinstein, the president, said the 
company had purchased two acres, comprising 
an entire city block, near the railroad station, 
and it is his ambition to construct the finest 
and best equipped lumber plant in New York 
City. 

S. Weinstein, who established the business in 
1896, died in 1906. He left three sons, who 
are now in charge of the company’s affairs. 
Milton Weinstein is vice president and Harry 
Weinstein is treasurer. At the time of their 
father’s death, Milton and Harry were at col- 
lege. Since 1910 all three boys have been en- 
gaged in the business. 

The company owns two large warehouses, one 
block from the mill site at Leonard and Rich- 
ardson streets, in which doors and all cabinet 
woods needed in building a house are stored. 
Back of the mill, is a large storage yard in 
which lumber is stacked higher than the 3-story 
building of the Brooklyn Fireproof Sash & 
Door Co. across the street. 

In this yard, all woods are kept under cover. 
The mill is two stories, of brick, and is new 
in appearance on account of large additions 
made from time to time for increasing needs. 
The plant is electrically equipped. 

The Estate of S. Weinstein caters directly 
to builders and sells large quantities of doors 
to other firms in the same line of business. The 
company uses principally sap gum, yellow pop- 
lar, oak, chestnut, birch, cypress and some 
North Carolina and southern pine. 

Mr. Weinstein says the company is receiving 
many repeat orders and is looking forward to 
the biggest year of its history. 


THE arrival recently of an American steamer 
in Valencia, Spain, with about two thousand 
tons of southern pine, red gum, ash and other 
hardwoods, marked the first step in the renewal 
of the lumber trade between the United States 
and the Valencia consular district, according 
to a report made to the lumber division of the 
Department of Commerce by Consul Robert 
Harnden. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Scoggin Lumber 
Co. sold retail yard to Consumer’s Lumber Co., 
now operates saw and planing mill. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co.’s rail business taken over by newly 
organized Western States Lumber Co. Retail 
business in California discontinued. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—Hightower Box & Tank 
Co., purchases plant of Southern Box & Lumber 
Co., East Birmingham, and will operate as 
branch. 

IDAHO. Pocatello—Loux & Barrette Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Loux & Marshall Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Wilkins-Godley Lumber 
Co. dissolved partnership and business will be 
continued by Mr. Wilkins under name of Wilkins 
Lumber Co. 

_INDIANA. Rockport—W. A. & C. M. Part- 
ridge succeeded by Thompson, Young & Clood 
Hardware & Lumber Co. 

MAINE. Stockholm—Standard Veneer Co. 
succeeded by Standard Veneer '& Plywood Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEBRASKA. Lyons—Clay E. Newmayer be- 
comes partner in the Givler Lumber Co. and 
business will be conducted under name of Lyons 
Lumber Co. 

. Unadilla—L. H. Judkins, formerly manager for 
Farmers’ Lumber Co., purchased yard and stock 
and will continue business. 

NEW JERSEY. Caldwell—Cook & Haigh 
ge succeeded by Caldwell Builders’ Supply 


oO. 

Egg Harbor—Sawmill and storage plant of A. 
J. Bozarth Corporation, operator in cedar, dam- 
aged by fire; loss, $7,500. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—M. W. 
Divine & Co. purchased Chadburne Lumber Co. 
and will improve mill, add machinery etc. 

OREGON. Eugene—Monroe Shingle Mill at 
Betzen sold to Delta Shingle Co., of Florence. 

Mololla—J. Friedrich sold to I. O. Orem & 
Sons. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Harrisville—J. C. Bovard 
& Son sold to J. M. Hilliard. 

Rochester—Charles H. Haney succeeded by 
Charles H.*Haney Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $150,000. 

TEXAS. Vernon—B. W. Owens Lumber Co. 
succeeded by A. E. Johnson. 

VIRGINIA. Altavista—Standard Red Cedar 
Chest Co. changing name to Lane Co. (Inc.) 

Basic—Basic Manufacturing Co. succeeded by 
Wayne Lumber & Manufacturing Corporation. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Donovan Lumber 
Co. purchased mill,. logs and lumber stock of 
Western Lumber Co. 

Seattle—Ellis-Mylroie Lumber Co. sold saw 
and planing mill to Puget Sound Lumber & Box 
Co., continue wholesale and retail business. 

Seattle—Puget Sound Box Co. changing name 
to Puget Sound Lumber & Box Co. 

WISCONSIN. Chippewa—Chippewa Wood 
Manufacturing Co. succeeded by Chippewa Cas- 


ket Co. 
INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Alfred Cooper 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital $25,000. 

FLORIDA. Pahokee—Howard Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; retail lumber. 

Sanford—Pearl Springs Land & Development 
Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000; to operate 
sawmills etc. 

GEORGIA. Albany—C. B. Pooser Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $2,000. 

Bainbridge—A. S. Carr Co., ~ incorporated; 
capital, $30,000; to operate sawmills. 

INDIANA. Rockport—Thompson- Youngblood 
Hardware & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$30,000; to deal in hardware, lumber and build- 
ing materials. 

LOUISIANA. Pearl River—Gardere (Inc.); or- 
ganized with capital of $4,000; shingle mill. 

MAINE. Port Fairfield—Hopkins Bros. Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Gulf Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Artistic Furniture Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture 
furniture. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Clott Bros., in- 
corporated. 

NEW YORK. Fulton—Diamond Excelsior 
Works, incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Tarrytown—River Mill Corporation, organized; 
planing mill. ‘ 

OHIO. Cleveland—Eureka Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

OREGON. Enterprise—Phelps Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; retail; capital, $10,000. 

Glendale—Lystul-Lawson Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $70,000. - 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Atlantic Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
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Sumter—Caddin-Moore Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $15,000. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—L. E. Rooks Box 
& Barrel Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Memphis—P. A. Gates Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

TEXAS. Plainview—E. T. Coleman Co., in- 
corporated. 

VIRGINIA. Oakton—S. L. Whitesell Folding 
Box, Cooperage & Crate Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Nyland Bros. 
Shingle Machine & Manufacturing Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; will manufacture a 
shaved shingle. 

Colville—Carbaugh Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000. 

Seattle—Beaver-Linnton Mills, incorporated: 
capital, $50,000; lumber. 

Seattle—Northern Pacific Wood Preserving 
Co., incorporated; capital, $250.000. 

Seattle—Unit Mills & Timber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

Tacoma—Puget Sound Logging Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000. 

WISCONSIN. Neenah—Neenah Cheese Box & 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Saint Croix Falls—Twin Falls Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $24,000. 

Shawano—Retail Lumber & Supply Co,. in- 
ereasing capital to $50,000 common and $40,000 
preferred. 

WYOMING. Casper—Evansville Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Fayette—E. J. Carter Lumber 
Co., recently began wholesale business. 

GEORGIA. Athens—Athens Saw & Planing 
Mill Co. recently began; present capacity of 
at tg feet daily; to be increased to 60,000 feet 
ater. 

Atlanta—W. A. Baker recently began; whole- 
sale lumber. 

INDIANA. East Gary—East Gary Lumber & 
Coal Co., recently began. 

KENTUCKY. Burnside—Drake & Drake re- 
cently began; wholesale. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Gulf Coast & Ex- 
port Co., recently began; wholesale and export. 

Shreveport—Kennedy & Denny Co., recently 
began; wholesale. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—Dutton & 
Calhoun recently began wholesale and commis- 
sion lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Moss, Blair & 
ua recently began; wholesale cedar prod- 
ucts. 

MISSISSIPPI. Heidelberg—Jasper County 
Lumber Co. recently began; sawmill and plan- 
ing mill. 

MISSOURI, Ridgeway—Miner Bros. Lumber 
Co. recently began wholesale business. 

St. Clair—Wills Lumber Co., new concern. 

St. Louis—Gibraltar Wood Products Co., re- 
cently began; manufactures stepladders. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Alfred C. Smith Lumber 
Co. recently began; wholesale and commission. 


OKLAHOMA. Henryetta—Shoup Planing Mill 
Co. recently began; planing mill. 


OREGON. Linnton—Murphy Timber Co., re- 
cently began; sawmill. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Norfolk Coal & Ice Co. 
adding lumber department. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—Meliff McAllister Lum- 
ber Co., recently began. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Grafton—F. M. Glenn, 
formerly salesman for Wilson Lumber Co., and 
D. H. Murphy, formerly salesman for Excelsior 
Mantel Co., have organized the firm of Glenn 
& Murphy, manufacturers salesmen for builders’ 
supplies. They have opened offices in the Graf- 
ton Banking & Trust Building. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Plant and proper- 
ties of Southern Box & Lumber Co. sold to 
Hightower Box & Tank Co., of Atlanta, which 
will increase capacity and install new machinery. 

Chehaw—O. K. Wells, of Montgomery, Ala., 
is establishing new sawmill as addition to sev- 
eral now operated near here. 

Shortleaf—Commercial Hardwood Co. to im- 
prove plant; construct new lumber sheds and 
improve mill. 

Tuscaloosa—Kaul Lumber Co, to construct dry 
kiln and to install additional unit for manufac- 
ture of boxes; investment, $20,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—Bennett Lumber 
Co. to build lumber yard on_new site. _ 

San Francisco—Button & Manning will erect 
one-story lumber shed; cost, $10,000. 

GEORGIA. Cuthbert—King Lumber Co. re- 
building plant destroyed by fire. 

Adel—Clarence W. Carter rebuilding planing 
mill destroyed by fire. 


INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Marys Lumber Co. 


sold present holdings to Wilson Lumber Co., 
of Detroit, Mich., and will build new yard on 
Taylor Street. 

MISSISSIPPI. Moss Point—Plant of Southern 
Paper Co. to be enlarged to more than double 
capacity; reported that more than $2,000,000 will 
be expended. 

Lumberton—Ashbrook Veneer Co. (Inc.) or- 
ganized and will build plant with capacity of two 
carloads a day of rotary cut veneer stock. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wardensville—Winchester 
Lumber Co. building narrow gage railroad up 
Capon Valley into heart of its timber tract. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Meaford—Seaman, Kent Co. 
(Ltd.) erecting a large concrete building for 
housing sawdust. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Wetumpka—J. F. Goddard Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire in planing mill, $50,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Hollister—San Benito Mill & 
Supply Co., loss by fire. 

Eureka—Bucksport yards and wharf of the 
Elk River Lumber Co. destroyed by fire with 
three loaded cars and office building; loss, $30,- 
000. Was recently taken over by J. R. Hanify 
Co., of San Francisco. 

FLORIDA. Odessa—Dowling Bros.’ lumber 
mill practically destroyed by fire; loss, $250,000. 

ILLINOIS. Thomasboro—Storehouse and lum- 
ber yard of Farmers’ Grain, Lumber & Coal Co., 
destroyed by fire; loss, $20,000. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—Electric light plant 
- Western Lumber & Export Co. destroyed by 
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PENNSYLVANIA. Glen Furney—Stave mill 
of F. W. L. Roach destroyed by fire; loss, 
$6,500. 

TENNESSEE. Jellico—Jellico Lumber Co. 
mill destroyed by fire; loss, $30,000; will be re- 
built. 

VIRGINIA. Painter—Lumber plant of A. T. 
Hickman Lumber Co., recently organized, burned 
to ground; loss, $5,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Northwestern Bar- 
rel Co., loss by fire; . $25,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Owen Sound—Keenan Wooden- 
ware Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), warehouse de- 
stroyed by fire with large stock of manufae- 
tured products. 

Toronto—Jas. T. Gilchrist Lumber Co., loss 
by fire; planing mill destroyed; loss, $10,000, 
covered by insurance. 





RAYNER-PARKER. Balmer J. Rayner, son 
of Robert B. Rayner, of Rayner & Parker, whole- 
salers of Philadelphia, Pa., and an associate 
of his father in the business, was married on 
Oct. 10, at Goldsboro, N. C., to Miss Mattie 
Falkener Parker, of that city. The young couple 
will reside in Wilmington, Del., the home town 
of the Rayner family. ~ 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 14.—The Campbell River 
Lumber Co. has succeeded before the supreme court 
of Canada in having set aside a judgment against 
it for $65,000. The litigation related back to 1914 
when the company purchased timber licenses and 
lands on Hernando Island for $230,000. Albert 
McKillop advanced $65,000 to the oompeny to 
enable it to finance the deal. He alleged that part 
of the agreement provided for the purchase by the 
company from him of $90,000 worth of stock in 
the North American Lumber Co., of Maine. He 
contended that the whole agreement had been re- 
pudiated by the company and he therefore entered 
suit to recover his $65,000. His claim was al- 
lowed in the provincial court of appeal. Since the 
transaction Mr. McKillop assigned his interest to 
Neil A. McKinnon, who was a co-plaintiff in the 
action. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 17.—J. T. Kendall, one 
of the partners in the Richards Hardwood Co., 
the president of which, H. J. Richards, was killed 
recently in an automobile accident, has filed appli- 
cation for a friendly receivership to wind up the 
affairs of the company. He states that he is in 
ill health and that he is in no condition to proceed 
with the management of the business of the com- 
pany. He also raises the question as to the ulti- 
mate disposal of the accident insurance carried 
by the deceased. He sets forth that the company 
paid the premiums thereon and that on this account 
the proceeds of the policy should belong to the 
company rather than to the estate of Mr. Richards. 





MERIDIAN, Miss., Oct. 17.—The plant of the 
Bostick Lumber & Manufacturing Co. was sold at 
public auction on Wednesday, Oct. 11, in bank- 
ruptecy proceedings. The plant was bid in by 
Walter Hodges, of Meridian, for $111,000. It is 
understood that Mr. Hodges was acting for a 
syndicate. The sale was made subject to approval 
by the court. 
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Fire Insurance 
Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The. Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lambevenens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 
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Is It 
Economy 


to deprive your- 
m, self of the pro- 
Mtection afforded 
7 you through the 
use of a reliable 
rating and_re- 
porting service? 
Clancy’s RED 
BOOK Service 
gives you that 
protection at sur- 
prisingly low 
rates. 
Write for 
Pamphlet No. 
49-S 





LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT. ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office, 157 East 44th St. 




















A Saw—With Teeth 


is no more necessary than good twine. 
Ask us what we can do for you —- tell us your 
needs—we’ll be glad to help you on 


Sash Cord, Manila Rope 
Lath Yarn, Sisal Cord, Twines 


Not the cheapest — the best. 


A Quality Rope for every purpose inside and 
outside of your mill. 


Ask for “ SUNNYSIDE ” brand—you 


can’t beat it for strength. 


| The Twine & Cordage 
Co. of Chicago. 


1303 Lake Street, CHICAGO 
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Inter-insurance 
CHAPTER X 
Comparative Stability of Inter-Insurance 








Stability should be the question of paramount 
importance in relation to any contract of in- 
demnity, for without stability an insurance policy 
becomes mere printer’s ink and paper. 

Stability is defined as being “strength to endure 
without material change,” and the stability of any 
contract of indemnity measures the degree of de- 
pendence that may be placed in it by its holder of 
collecting the indemnity promised under it. 

Questions of rate and cost have their impor- 
tance; questions of forms and satisfactory adjust- 
ments have their importance; but the importance 
of all these questions wanes and vanishes if the 
contract lacks stability—lacks “strength to endure 
without material change.” 

Would you live in a house that you suspected of 
having unstable foundations or walls? Would you 
not fear that any least tremor of the ground 
might cause it instantly to collapse burying 
your entire family beneath its ruins? Before mov- 
ing into that house would you not first satisfy 
yourself it was built on stable foundations that in 
turn stood on stable ground, its walls, course by 
course, were stably built and over all stretched a 
stable roof? Would not its “strength to endure 
without material change” be your first considera- 
tion and questions of rent and other charges fol- 
low as of secondary importance? Just so when 
procuring indemnity the stability of the contract 
should be your first concern, and the object of this 
chapter is to develop the superior stability of the 
contracts of indemnity that issue from inter-insur- 
ance exchanges as compared with others. 

In general respect to a stock company it may 
be said, so far as concerns its policy holders, its 
capital stock, declared surplus and undivided prof- 
its are assets, to which may be added the current 
earned premiums, current unearned premiums be- 
ing a liability, and that the relative ultimate 
stability of its outstanding contracts of indemnity 
may in a general way be gaged by the ratio exist- 
ing between its combined total assets and the ag- 
gregate amount of indemnity extended by it to all 
of its policy holders under all of its outstanding 


panies, the first line of defense is the current 
@arned premiums; also in common with stock 
companies, the current earned premium is sup- 
“posed to settle, and generally will settle, the cur- 


Pent losses and expenses with something left over 


—which in this case goes into surplus reserves 
that are held at the exchange proportionally to 
each subscriber’s individual and personal credit 
and, as with the stock company’s surplus, consti- 
tutes the second line of defense against losses. 
Should this second line prove insufficient, the last 
line would be reached, the contingent liability 
undertaken by each and every subscriber, which 
takes the place of the stock company’s capital 
stock with this crucial difference—it is bound to 
make good and hold, where the stock company’s 
capital stock may fail, and for this reason: The 
extension of the inter-insurance indemnity being 
reciprocal, it. follows of necessity that for each 
and every dollar of indemnity that is extended to 
him, each subscriber in turn extends a dollar of 
indemnity to his fellow subscribers, so that the 
aggregate contingent liability of all of the sub- 
scribers is equal, dollar for dollar, in full 100 per- 
cent ratio, to the aggregate amount of indemnity 
extended to all the policy holders under all out- 
standing contracts of indemnity, and nothing less 
than the deliberate repudiation of honorably under- 
taken reciprocal contractual obligations can occa- 
sion any ultimately unpaid losses. 

Inter-insurance exchanges have been known to 
fail and to be liquidated, but the losses sustained 
even thru these which ultimately have not been 
paid are so rare as to be practically negligible. 
Even when they fail, inter-insurance exchanges 
leave no fire ruined victims in their wake. 
Note: The above is one of a series of twelve 
monographs on “Inter-Insurance”, as related to 
the manufacture of lumber. The next instal- 
ment will appear in an early issue.—EDITOR. 
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GRAPES SOLVE CUT-OVER LAND PROBLEM 


McNary, La., Oct. 17.—The W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co. believes that it has at last solved 
the problem of utilizing cut-over pine lands. 
The company has planted a vineyard and or- 
chard on one of its tracts here and has met 
with marked success. The grape vines were 
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This is a section of the vineyard of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. 


The vines were set out in 


February of this year and bore a few bunches this fall 


policies. Current earned premiums are supposed 
to settle and generally will settle all current losses 
and expenses with something left over—which 
“something left over’ is the profit that goes to 
the stockholders. In case the current losses and 
expenses in any given year exceed the current 
earned premium for such year, such excess would 
be met by reductions in the individual profits and 
the surplus; should the entirety of these prove 
insufficient for the need, the capital stock would 
be invaded ; should this last line of defense crum- 
ble and vanish from being, the remaining unpaid 
losses would continue to remain unpaid—as liter- 
ally thousands of fire ruined Chicagoans and San 
Franciscans could have witnessed following the 
failures of many of the then so called strongest 
fire insurance companies in the world. 

Now, in respect to inter-insurance exchanges it 
may be said that, in common with the stock com- 





planted in February of this year, yet they bore 
a few bunches of grapes this fall, and the 
company believes it will be able to gather and 
market a nice crop next year. 

Three thousand vines were planted. The ac- 
companying illustration shows a section of this 
vineyard as it appeared on July 15. The com- 
pany also has a thriving young apple orchard, 
which gives promise of doing remarkably well. 
Both the grapes and apples were planted on 
cut-over pine lands. 

Before planting, B. E. Smith, vice president 
of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., inspected vine- 
yards and orchards in seven States and he 1s 
confident that on the land of the company as 
fine apples and grapes can be produced as any- 
where in this country. 
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SEND UP A BOSS 


They wasn’t very lady-like 
Or gentle-like or ’fraidy-like, 
The walkin’-bosses long ago 
At present I recall; 
And yet I knew a number, Jack, 
The good, old-fashioned lumberjack, 
That make your college graduate 
Look nothin’ much at all. 


Now when we need a walkin’-boss 
They think we want a talkin’-boss, 
Some human young arithmetic 

With books and all of that. 
But one who knows humanity 
And understands profanity 
It takes to git the timber out 

And where you want it at. 


So send us up a tougher one, 

An older, meaner, rougher one, 

Send up a good, old-fashioned one, 
The kind that used to be— 

‘A good, old, double-fisted one, 

A gnurly, bent and twisted one, 

‘That shows he’s stood a little storm, 
The same as you and me. 


The good, old boys of Michigan!— 

Lord God, but how I wish again 

To see the kind of walkin’-boss 
That used to lawg the Clam, 

The fellahs down from Ogemaw, 

The fellahs out of Saginaw, 

Who worked a crew, and worked themselves, 
And didn’t give a damn. 


They didn’t carry calipers, 

But they was sure the gallopers 

At fallin’, skiddin’, loadin’ up,: 
The timber, or the rye. 

So take your young professor back, 

Your scientific guesser back, 

And send us up the kind of boss 
Who figgers with his eye. 


I’m sick of bein’ ‘‘ Mister,’’ see? 

He never knew my history 

Or he’d have found a better name; 
The others always did. 

Please take him back to mother, Jack, 

And send us up another, Jack, 

A good, old, cussin’ walkin’-boss 
And not a college kid. 





BETWEEN TOWNS 


Scranton, Pa.—We had thought we would 
investigate the anthracite coal situation while 
we were here, dear reader, or readers, if there 
are more than one of you, but when we opened 
Mr. Pattison’s morning paper we decided it 
wasn’t necessary. First thing we read that the 
high school at Olyphant, a suburb of Scranton, 
had had to close because of a lack of coal. It 
looks like they might have to ship to Scranton 
some of the coal they have been carrying to 
Newcastle. 

While Scranton did not suffer anything like 
you might think by the coal strike, Seranton is 
glad the strike is over. President Weeks, of 
the International Correspondence School, told 
us at lunch today that Seranton’s community 
chest would have to be a little larger this year, 
but Seranton will take eare of that, never fear. 

Met Gifford Pinchot at the Kiwanis Club 
luncheon today, and had the unhappy duty of 
acquainting him with the death of his fellow- 
naturalist Enos Mills. Mr. Pinchot, as you 
know, is the Republican candidate for governor 
of Pennsylvania ; and, as we were reliably in- 
formed that he will get the normal Republican 
vote, and also the abnormal Republican vote, 
it looks like he had a chance, Pennsylvania 
being about as Democratic as the G. A. R. 

You have to go away from home to get the 
news, and, if you live in a town that is as big 
as Chicago (and any town over 50,000 is too 
big), to meet your friends. If you are a Chi- 
cago man you are much more likely to meet 








another Chicago man at the Statler or Huckins 
or Georgian Terrace than you are in Chicago. 
For example, there is John H. Moss, of Mil- 
waukee, the sash and door man, international 
vice president of the Kiwanis Club Interna- 
tional, who was down here to attend the Penn- 
sylvania district convention, as were we. 





HONESDALE, PA.—The first trial of a steam 
locomotive in America was made right here in 
Honesdale, on the old gravity railroad. Here 
lives, too, Homer Green, that fine gentleman 
of the old school whose stories in the Youth’s 
Companion thrilled us boys in the old days. 
Yes, Honesdale has a lot of things to be proud 
of, past and present, just like every town has 
if it will take stock of itself and find out what 
the really worthwhile things in the town are. 
Not the least of Honesdale’s isn’t its glass 
makers or silk throwsters but the beauty of the 
town itself, set as it is among these fine Penn- 
sylvania hills and the hundred lakes of Wayne 
County. 





WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 

Yale seems to have found Iowa corn-huskier 
than she thought. 

The kaiser is to wed again. 
can’t keep out of trouble. 

We are living in a great age; but, un- 
fortunately, not to a great age. 

Now Charlie Schwab is going into the mov- 
ing picture business, Well, a swab is what they 
need. 

We’ll say this for the coalmen: they cer- 
tainly have made people appreciate beautiful 
spring. 

Most of us would be in favor of canceling 
the European debt if we were sure that the 
grocer would cancel ours. 


Five million dollars in gold has just been re- 
ceived from Holland. If any is received from 
Russia they better count it. 


A receiver has been asked for the Revere 
Motor Car Co. Paul would have been all right 
if he had stuck to a horse. 


Now the Irish women are demanding full 
equality. At last, thank heaven, Ireland has a 
fight on that is likely to go to a decision. 

An English architect says our skyscrapers 
are a peril, but if the automobiles keep in- 
creasing we’ll be glad to have ’em to climb. 

We have a straight tip from a banker that 
shoes are going to cost more next year. No 
wonder that a poet envied the barefoot boy. 

The terrible thing about the cigarette isn’t 
that it kills the man who smokes it; the real 
loss occurs when he throws one on the ground. 


In spite of all the millions that the rail- 
roads report as being spent for improvements, 
none of them ever seem to be in the freight 
service. 

While here this architect will deliver a lecture 
on ‘‘ Nothing Gained by Overcrowding.’’ May- 
be not, but we will bet the box office never 
suggested the title. 

New York retailers are ‘fup in arms against 
advances in men’s wear’’; but that won’t keep 
the dear public from damning the retailers 
when the advances come. 


A returned Chicago broker reports that wine 
can be bought in Germany for 16 cents a quart. 
With licker that cheap, no wonder they haven’t 
any money to pay their debts. 

Time was when Yale, Harvard and Prinee- 
ton used to think that the western teams were 
not in the same class with them, and we are 
beginning to suspect that they were right. 

‘*I was deeply interested in forestry and 
its improvement along practical lines,’’ says 
the kaiser in his memoirs; and then he spoils 
everything by going on and remarking, ‘‘espe- 
cially as new gold reserves could be created for 
the state by reforestation.’’ 


That man just 





‘We Are Figuring All the Time 


zhaws.oe cach beet Bilan sae | 


(Buuce Oak Flooring 
teBen OatHbonng — 


Ask us shout our sample pad of 


finished oak tom eg , to every 
- buyer; and our leather selling case, 
with § panels, for car-lot buyers. 


Watch this space for Special Offers. 
Just now we repeat our offer of last 
week, with a special discount of $2.00 
per M ft. on clear and select Plain Red 
Bruce Flooring. While the stock lasts 


Ss! ie V4 Clear Plain Red Oak $79. 75. 


Select Plain Red Oak 67.50 # 


{1} 
2 
HE 3%) Clear Plain Red Oak 79.75 
4 oa? Select Plain Red Oak 67.50 





Accuracy — 


All orders shipped ‘same day.as re- | 


ceived, by trained traffic men, ~We are 
on..the traake-of.. the Chicago: Junction 
Ry., and know how to route shipments 
to reach you quickly. 


No Quibbling— 
Ours is a liberal policy. We are back 
of BRUCE FLOORING clear through 


to ages customer! |, 
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| Stumpage iter. 
78 pane Limits 
One of largest operating shows‘available with 


good logging conditions, excellent mill site on 
protected harbor. 


Douglas Fir... .. 222,546,000 ft. 
Western Red Cedar 231,288,000 ft. 
Sitka Spruce ..... 255,392,000 ft. 


Balance Hemlock, Larch and Pine. 
FOR SALE BY 


Service Trading Co. 


L. C. Smith Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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_ Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 











You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
! ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 

511 Locust St. 1141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Lane 

| St. Louis. Mo. Chicago, IIL New York, N. Y. 
































About 200,000 


For Sale Board feet 
srace’ PLANKING 


used—3” x 10" x 12’ to 16’ 


Merchant Shipbuilding Corp. 
CHESTER, PA. 













LATADY, ANDREWS & Go. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





JOHN F. ANDREWS, C. P. A. 
Formerly General Auditor Kaul Lumber Co. 
In Charge of Lumber Department. 





Brown- Marx Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-60] LumBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 














ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ACKSONV 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. ‘ _ ig aaa 


Gen’1 Office—2200 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 











VIOLINIST WORKS TWO YEARS IN WOODS 


LADYSMITH, WiIs., Oct. 16.—After two years 
spent as a bookkeeper in the woods of north 
Wisconsin, William Powers, former first violin- 
ist in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, also 
at one time with the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra and later a teacher of violin in the 
Boston Conservatory of Music, has left the tall 
pines to go back to concert life. He has returned 
to Chicago, where his violin has been waiting 
for him all this time. Powers came into the 
camps in the usual way, hired out as a book- 
keeper for Swan and McCann, jobbers under 
the Flambeau River Lumber Co., and worked 
tirelessly, eagerly at wages no higher than those 
of the lowest paid lumberjack. He lost himself 
in the woods far from his musical world. Just 
why—no one knows. The woodsmen never ques- 
tioned him. One rare occasion he played a violin 
owned by one of the lumberjacks. Tho the 
instrument was of the cheapest construction, his 
music held his audience entranced. 


LONG ISLANDER TRAINS SONS IN BUSINESS 


HAamMMELS (LoNG ISLAND), N. Y¥., Oct. 16.— 
In the metropolitan district there are scores 
of firms in which ‘‘dad’’ has trained the 
‘*boys’’ in the business. He has not only cre- 
ated a- source of livelihood for his sons, but 
has assured himself a comfortable old age, in 
which he may watch with pride the accomplish- 
ments of his offspring 

Such a condition exists in the Keshin Lum- 
ber Co., Maple Place, Hammels, in which M. M. 
Keshin operates with the assistance of three 
sons. The youngest, Jesse, is now a student 
at Syracuse University, where he is making a 
specialty of forestry. He is taking courses in 
everything that pertains to the lumber busi- 
ness and during his vacations gets practical ex- 
perience in the yard, in the office and on the 
road. . 

A. 8. Keshin, in charge of the office and 
sales, received last spring his bachelor’s degree 
in commercial science, specializing in account- 
ing and advertising, at New York University. 
He entered business with his father a year ago 
and now has full charge of the office, enabling 
his father to travel around and keep thoroly 
posted on conditions from the sources of sup- 
ply. 

The third and oldest son, Henry L. Keshin, 
is yard superintendent. He devotes some at- 
tention to the buying. He is the practical man 
of the firm, paying especial attention to trans- 
portation problems. 

The Keshin company has recently doubled 
the capacity of its mill operations for sash, 
doors and trim. Concrete floors were laid 
thruout the mill and the plant was electrically 
equipped until today it is one of the most up- 
todate in Long Island. A complete set of wood- 
working machinery was installed with the blow- 
er system. 

The main point brought out by A. S. Keshin, 
while conducting the representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thru the plant, was the 
gratifying progress the company had made in 
the last six months. In addition to the mill 
improvements, the office structure has been en- 
larged and equipped with modern office devices 
of every sort. 

The company carries a wide variety of lum- 
ber, including Canadian and Vermont spruce, 
fir, redwood, white pine, cypress, shingles and 
lath. In the hardwood line, it specializes in a 
popular line of Louisiana stock. 

The Keshin Lumber Co. controls the West 
Rupert Lumber Co. of West Rupert, Vt., which 
‘is a timber holding concern. The products of 
the West Rupert company are shipped directly 
to Hammels. 

The Keshin plant in Hammels has been ex- 
panding gradually ever since it was established, 
a large tract having been added last year. 
Every bit of space is now occupied except a 
small strip of land, which is being reserved for 
large shipments now on the way. The company 
operates a complete delivery service, owns its 
garage and stables and caters to all parts of 
the island, besides Brooklyn and Manhattan. 
Occasional deliveries are made in Jersey. The 


company is dealing largely in fir, a shipload 
being expected this week. A. 8. Keshin said 
the popularity of fir is increasing with great 
strides. There are several yards of the Keshin 
company in Hammels. One is devoted exclu- 
sively to dressed lumber and lumber used 
in the mill. A large shed is one of the recent 
improvements. ” 


AN EPIC OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


No more fascinating and significant auto- 
biography has come from the press in many 
months than the life story of Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis, recently issued under 
the title ‘‘The Iron Puddler.’’ It is at once 
an epic of industry and a text-book of stalwart 
and robust Americanism. The child of poor 
but ‘thrifty and character-rich Welsh immi- 
grants, the boy fought his way upward step 
by step until at the age of forty-eight he sits 
in President Harding’s cabinet. But with 
justifiable pride he says: ‘‘My hardships did 
not turn me bitter. And I know a thousand 
others who had harder struggles than I, and 
none of them showed the yellow streak. The 
man who says that hard sledding in America 
made a yellow cur out of him fools no one. He 
was born a yellow cur.’’ The book is packed 
with trenchant expressions of the writer’s 
philosophy of life and homely statements of 
economic truth that ring as true as the steel 
which he helped to make. For instance, this: 
‘‘The beaver is a builder and the rat is a 
destroyer, yet both belong to the rodent race. 
Some men are by nature beavers and some are 
rats, yet both belong to the human race. A 
civilization rises when the beaver men out- 
number the rat men. When the rat men get 
the upper hand, the civilization falls. Beware 
of breeding rat men in America.’’ 

‘‘T learned things first and words after- 
ward,’’ says Mr. Davis, but whenever he learned 
to use them he now handles words with the 
skill of a master workman plus the deft touch 
of the artist. The chapter entitled ‘‘Man is 
iron too,’’ is a wonderful bit of writing, fairly 
glowing with the thrill of conquest. Following 
a graphic picture of the puddler’s work occurs 
this hit: ‘‘ ‘It’s an outrage that men should 
have to work like this,’ a reformer said to me. 
‘They don’t have to,’ I replied: ‘Nobody forced 
me to do this. I do it because I would rather 
live in an age of steel than in an age of 
oxcarts. Man can take his choice.’ * * * 
Nature is fierce and formidable, but fierce also 
is man’s soul to subdue her. The stubborn earth 
is iron, but man is iron too.’ ’’ 

Some of the descriptive passages are worthy 
of a Hugo. Witness this: ‘‘Half naked, soot- 
smeared fellows fight the furnace hearths with 
hooks, rabbles and paddles. Their scowling 
faces are lit with fire like sailors manning their 
guns in a night fight with a blazing fire ship 
bearing down upon them. The sweat runs down 
their backs and arms and glistens in the 
changing lights. Brilliant blues and rays of 
green and bronze come from the coruscating 
metal, molten yet crystallizing into white-hot 
frost within the furnace puddle. Flaming balls 
of woolly iron are pulled from the oven doors, 
flung on a two-wheeled serving tray and rushed 
sputtering and flamboyant to the hungry mouth 
of a machine which rolls them upon its tongue 
and squeezes them in its jaw like a cow mulling 
her cud.’’ 

The temptation to quote further is well-nigh 
irresistible—but get the book and read it for 
yourself. It is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of American industry, a book that 
every business man and every lover of virile 
Americanism will find pleasure and profit in 
reading. More than that, it is a book for 
fathers to give to their sons, both for its grip- 
ping interest as a story of heroic achievement, 
and for its value as a chart thru treacherous 
shoals and reefs. 

The book is published by the Bobbs Merrill 
Co. Copies will be supplied by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s regular price 
of $2 postpaid. 

In VENEZUELA the ‘‘tarea,’’ or task system, 
is used in almost all industries. A certain 
amount of work is assigned to each man, the 
quotas being fixed by custom. 
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Some Actual Truck Cost Figures 


How many lumbermen are there who realize that 
it costs over one dollar to deliver to each customer, 
even where the length of delivery is not great? 
Yet, this is a fact, as disclosed by records kept by 
the Wilmington Sash & Door Co., Wilmington, 
Del. The accompanying table shows that for 1921 
it cost the company 53 cents a mile to operate a 
34%4-ton truck, that it cost $4.12 a round trip, and 
that it costs $1.23 “per customer stop.” It is 
evident from this that the company makes a prac- 
tice of delivering more than one order at a time, 
and therefore it has to exercise care in loading and 
routing its machines. As a matter of fact the 
delivery trucks of most lumber companies are often 
badly abused, carrying at times far in excess of 
their rated capacity. This is especially true in 
the case of long material, which overhangs and 
overloads the rear axle. 

The eXperience of the Wilmington Sash & Door 
Co. has been that it is necessary to have plenty 
of reserve power in the rear part of the truck, 
and its conclusion is that the rear tires should be 
at least two inches oversize. Where such care is 
taken, increased mileage will result and the life 
of the truck will be much longer. The company 
believes in truck standardization, and on this sub- 
ject an official said: ‘‘We have standardized our 
equipment to Mack ‘AC’ type 3%4-ton trucks, using 
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Estimated time for running one mile, 5 
minutes. 

Estimated tithe per customer stop, from 
above, 11.68 minutes. 


Division of Above Costs 


GING: Sided a coc weed aa dudes ncasaaaaee aa 

Driver’s wages, helper included, helper 
OW]Y Sh NOW s <6. i ccctcsccoerecen 1,576.39 
i See ee re re re rice 645.05 
C3) ER ee eae rie ert ee cee 46.31 
Interest on investment ($2,500.00).... 150.00 
License and title papers............. 64.50 
GCE  Paxchesecdceredstdasecearwes 120.00 
Maintenance, includes repairs......... 441.41 
Depreciation ......eeeeceeeeeoes ++. 1,000.00 
PUIG Mh onde wre wieieenawawnawees 128.00 
AGmninintfation. COGIB «cc cscs cesvenes 101.60 
$4,697.54 


Above figures are based on the actual perform- 
ance of truck No. 3, owned and operated by the 
Wilmington Sash & Door Co., during 1921. Work- 
ing day, 10% hours, from 7 a. m. to 5:30 p. m., 6 


days a week. 
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Truck Solves Delivery Problem 


TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 14.—The John Dower Lum- 
ber Co., of Tacoma, which has built up a big busi- 
ness in the retail sale of sash, doors, window 
frames, molding and small lots of building mate- 
rial, has solved the problem of quick deliveries over 
a wide area by the purchase of a one-ton G, M. C. 

truck, specially remodeled 








— and equipped for the 
work. 

The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the truck 
loaded for delivery. It is 
one of the new K-16 
models built by the Gen- 
eral Motors Co., which 
has been lengthened 
thirty inches and 
strengthened so as_ to 
carry considerably more 
than a ton in cases of 
emergency. The truck is 
the first of this type to 
be used by the lumber 
trade in Tacoma and has 
proved very successful 
for the purpose. 

For retail deliveries the 
John Dower Lumber Co. 
found that the heavier 
trucks were not sufficient- 








ly mobile and something 


One-Ton G. M. C. Truck Specially Remodeled and Equipped for the John lighter and much faster 


Dower Lumber Co., Tacoma,Wash. 


as tire equipment Kelly-Springfield Caterpillar 
tread, fronts, 36x6-inch; rears, Dual 40x6-inch. 
These are working out in actual use even better 
than we expected.” 

The following figures were compiled by the Wil- 
mington Sash & Door Co. giving the cost of operat- 
ing one of its 3%4-ton trucks during 1921: 


Number of days operated............. 287 
Number of round trips made.......... 1,139 
Number of deliveries made............ 3,830 
Number of miles traveled............. 8,838 
Number of gallons of gasoline used. 2,665 
Number of gallons of oil used........ 94.56 


Number of hours available, but not used, 
_595 hours, 50 minutes. 

Number of hours loading, 1,175 hours, 
_32 minutes. 

Number of hours running, including 
_ Stops, 1.482 hours, 18 minutes. 

Number of hours laid up for repairs, 51 
hours, 45 minutes. 


Averages Computed From the Above 


COSts 100 VERN IOS. 6 cc cnsicwdxcanas $4,697.54 

Costs for one month, average......... 391.46+ 
Costs per day operated...........+8- 16.36 

COMER OP) INU 5 ct obs so bic yee ne ones 53+ 
COMtE Pee FOUN CHD... 6.5 cc ccecccccwe 4.12 

Costs per customer stop...........-+- 1.23— 
MOUNRG. EFIDG HEF PAY «o-oo occcseccces 3.97— 
RO NCGROR BOD GBC cis cin cence vane dense 13.34+ 
TESS Oa a nee 30.80— 
Average round trip distance in miles. . 7.76— 
Miles per gallon gasoline...........%. 3.32— 
Miles per gallon of Of)...........e00+ 93.45+ 


Average hours loading per day, 4 hours, 
6 minutes. 
Average minutes loading a 62— 
Average hours running per day, includ- 
ing stops, 5 hours, 10 minutes. 
Average hours in service per day, 9 
hours, 16 minutes. 
Average speed made per hour of running 6.96+ 
+ indicates a plus quantity. 
— indicates a minus quantity. 


was required, which would 
at the same time be strong 
enough to carry a considerable load. The truck 
used has a speed of thirty miles an hour and can 
make many more trips a day than the larger size 
motor is capable of. The Dower company uses 
two heavy trucks for its wholesale deliveries and 
the new machine is used exclusively for the retail 
trade, 


John Dower, president of the company, stated 
that the new truck was an experiment which has 
been most successful and that other machines of 
this model will be purchased as the business 
grows. The Dower company, he added, has used 
the G. M. C. extensively in its Minnesota line 
yards and has two in operation at the Yakima yard 
at the present time. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


MADISON, WI1s., Oct. 16.—A $600,000 deal in 
western timber owned largely by Madison people, 
has just been concluded by which the Stondall 
Land & Timber Co., of Madison, sold to the Mult- 
nomah Box & Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., a 
tract of 3,500 acres of standing spruce and fir, 
for a consideration of $600,000. The timber is 
located in the Siletz Valley, near Toledo, Ore. The 
Stondall Land & Timber Co. is made up largely of 
Madison business and professional men, The com- 
pany still owns about 5,500 acres adjacent to the 
tract which has just been sold. The sale was 
made by the firm of Pendleton & Gilkev. of Everett, 
Wash. 


ELIZABETH City, N. C., Oct. 17.—A timber tract 
of approximately 18,000 acres in this section has 
been acquired by the Foreman-Blades Lumber Co., 
of Elizabeth City, and will be developed at once 


Saw Mills that Increase 
Your Lumber Profits 
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Send for our 
Catalog today. 


“Built Sturdy for Service” 


The most rapid, accurate sawing is produced by 
this simply constructed, efficient machine. 

Forty years of successful Saw Mill construction 
backs up our complete line of Saw Mill products. 
Their dependability, speed and long lasting service 
mean increasing profits to you. 


The Enterprise Co., maws., Columbiana, Ohio 
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That First Impre ssion 
So Much Depends 






OTEEL COMPANY 


owresunce. “s ons 
spectful at- emence 


tention. 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


com with such skill and care that each card carries with it 
the dist m of supreme quality. 
Ask fortab of specimens, detach the cards one by 
observe their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by the 
being encased in convenient book-form style. Samples 
request. 
The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 








20, OOO wirsin'timber in the 
ACRES dni of Galton 

miles easy down 
VIRGIN gipeersnete: 
RED WOOD vicyterritiow= 


J. F. EDWARDS, 122 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








For Planing and 
Sale: Moulding Mill 


Building 80x100, detached brick boiler 

and engine room, large warehouse, 
Qutiie brick dry kiln. All in good condition: 
Rail : Price, $12,500—terms. 
memes This is a bargain. 


_ FRED A. ROPER, Menominee, Mich. | 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


SN 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, Londea, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Shipments 





Special Department handling Export 








The Woods 


Every sentence an essa‘ 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 

$1.25 postpaia. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Seath Dearborn Sit,, CHICAGO 
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Sales and 


Satistaction 


Dealers who want lumber that 
has proved a good yard seller 
and that insures satisfaction to 
builders should stock our soft, 
even-grained 


hortleaf Pine 


You have to see this lumber to 
appreciate what good values it 
offers. Buy it in 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 
and 8-4 finish; 3- and 4-inch 
rift and flat grain flooring; No. 
117 drop siding and boards. 


Southern Hardwood Sales Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


| NEW DEEMER 


Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 


DEEMER, MISS. 


| 
For hardwood prices, address 
| H. H. Bates, Manager 








A Winter Seller 


—one that makes every month more 
profitable is our %” and 3%” 


crurp OAK 


TEXTURED 


FLOORING 


It is the kind of flooring that interests 
home owners who are going to lay Oak 
Flooring over old softwood floors this 
winter, 

Investigate its individual characteris- 
tics. We ship itin L. C. L. or carlots with 


Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar 
Closet Lining and Beech Flooring 


MMinnville Mfg.Co. 


M<Minnville.Tenn- 




















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


























Gummer Cypress Co. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypre Ss Rough and se 


Shingles and Lath 















i 
Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 

















Market for Long Timbers 


TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 14.—There is always a 
market for long timbers from the Pacific coast in 
Holland and Belgium tho the general demand for 
American lumber is small, according to word re- 
ceived here this week from Ralph Metcalf, member 
of the Washington State senate and now touring 
Europe with the American commission on inter- 
national trade. In a letter to Tacoma lumbermen 
Senator Metcalf reviews the present situation in 
the European lumber market. The senator writes: 

“Of course the Pacific coast is handicapped in 
shipments to Europe. I have endeavored to find 
opportunities for our lumber but with small suc- 
cess. At Rotterdam J. I. Springer, municipal 
harbor engineer, told me they could always use 
fir timbers, 70-foot and longer, squared 18-inch 
and larger. If any of our lumbermen want to look 
into this he will be glad to receive quotations and 
will go into details. 

“Arthur Cerf, of Brussels, is the man who in- 
troduced Washington fir into Belgium. He says 
there is a little call for our long timbers and will 
be glad to correspond with any of our shippers. 
The leading lumber importers seem to consider the 
principal difficulties in the way of lumber trade 
with Washington to be the price and the inability 
to get small shipments.” 


Central European Trade 
{Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


BuDAPEST, HuNGARY, Oct. 4—The cimper 
trade of Central Europe is still carried on under 
the greatest difficulties. As a consequence of the 
erection of new States under the Peace Treaty, 
customs barriers have been raised between terri- 
tories that had traded freely for two hundred 
years, so that the flow of commerce is checked. 
Economic forces are, however, slowly bringing 
some order out of the confusion, altho business 
is still much disorganized. 

Railway traffic suffers from many artificial re- 
strictions. The new States that succeeded Austria- 
Hungary do not allow their railway cars to pass 
out, so that loads of lumber must be transferred 
at the frontiers, but an improvement has lately 
been effected by having the importing countries 
send empties to the exporting countries, 

Unstable currency causes other great difficulties 
and makes it almost impossible for timber mer- 
chants to, guard against loss in concluding con- 
tracts. The exchange values of the currency of 
the importing countries, such as Germany and 
France, change almost daily as expressed in the 
currencies of the exporting countries, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Rumania, Poland and Jugo- 
Slavia. Every State has export duties and import 
duties, which are always changing. So are rail- 
way rates, increases in these being sometimes 100 
or 200 percent. Then there are frequent new pre- 
scriptions by the different countries against com- 
merce of one kind or another. Central Europe is 
an economic unit, and shipments of lumber must 
often pass thru several States, so that calculation 
as to the outcome of a business venture becomes 
practically impossible. 

Wood for industrial purposes is in great demand 
in Germany, and France needs large amounts for 
reconstruction of the devastated territories. Lum- 
ber therefore finds a ready market, so production 
continues at full blast. It is worthy of note that 
such a betterment in the finances of the country as 
causes appreciation in the value of its currency 
often loses its trade, for the importing States buy 
in the countries whose exchange gives them great- 
est purchasing power. In the last two months, for 
instance, the value of Czecho-Slavia currency in- 
creased about 100 percent, so buyers in Hungary, 
Germany and France are now placing their orders 
in Austria, Poland, Rumania and Jugo-Slovakia. 
Therefore for the present exporting from Czecho- 
Slavia has become impossible, and the lumber in- 
dustry suffers greatly, for domestic needs are in- 
sufficient to consume the production. 


Esthonians Need Machinery 


Indications are that American machinery manu- 
facturers might do business with local factories, 
if the latter had full information as to products, 
prices, terms of sale and delivery, says Consul 
Albrecht, of Reval, in a recent report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Neither the local consul 
or the factories are informed of the names and 
addresses of American manufacturers. The consul 
believes that none of the larger manufacturers 
have ordered from the United States since the war, 
except one woodworking factory, which placed im- 
portant orders for American machinery as a result 


of a trip to the United States by one of its repre- 


sentatives. Esthonians find German goods of in- 
ferior quality, delivery much delayed and prices 
higher than expected, so have transferred much 
of their business to Sweden and Great Britain. 


Swedish Sales Bring No Profit 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—Consul General 
D. I. Murphy reports from Stockholm that while 
Swedish lumber has lately been shipped in quan- 
tities to English buyers prices have not yet risen 
above production costs. Urgent orders have been 
received from Spain, Holland and France, but none 
of these mean a profit to the Swedish lumberman. 
Discussing the Swedish situation further, Mr. Mur- 
phy says: 

“Up to the end of July last, 1,188,000,000 feet, 
or 65 percent of the present year’s output, had been 
sold. The situation at present is nearly at a par 
with that of 1913 so far as sales are concerned. 
The large shipments which have been made from 
the northern districts are doubtless due to the fact 
that the ports there are expected to close very 
early this year. 

“A large consignment of pine lumber recently 
brought in England about $41 a thousand feet, 
while spruce brought approximately $35, and even 
mill ends sold for $17 a thousand feet. Swedish 
8-inch battens and boards brought $46 and $49, 
and 6% and 7-inch pine, $40 in Holland. Aus- 
tralia has recently been buying Swedish lumber. 
A shipment of 1,584,000 feet of flooring was sent 
there & few months ago, which brought fair 


prices,”’ 
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Siberia Willing to Concede Forest 


“The Forest Resources of the Far Eastern Re- 
public’ is the title of a brochure recently pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., by a special delega- 
tion of the Far Eastern Republic to the United 
States. It is pointed out that the lumber indus- 
try as compared with the forest resources is small, 
because lack of capital and modern equipment has 
prevented the forest industry in the Russian Far 
East from even satisfying demands made upon it. 
Therefore the State is offering concessions in north- 
ern Sakhalin Island and the provinces on the main- 
land across the.Tartar Straits. The concessions 
are divided into fifteen sections, containing 7,950,- 
000 acres of timber. Details are given as to the 
percentage of the species to be found in each sec- 
tion. The forest regulations under which conces- 
sions are offered are contained in a separate 
brochure. A general review entitled “Trade and 
Industries of the Far Eastern Republic,’”’ and other 
booklets dealing with its other resources besides 
timber, have also been issued by the delegation. 


American Woods in Germany 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Oct. 16.—Vice Consul Carl- 
ton Hurst reports from Bremen that owing to the 
greatly depreciated value of the German mark it 
is practically impossible to purchase timber abroad 
in German currency. The demand for different 
kinds of American hardwoods was limited, prices 
being quoted in American currency. Hickory and 
yellow poplar were in demand, whereas ash of 
American origin did not find a ready market. Sev- 
eral lots of American walnut were shipped to Ham- 
burg. 


Trieste Loses Place as Lumber Port 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—Vice Consul Edwin 
N. Atherton contributes a report on Trieste, Italy, 
as a lumber center, showing that it has not re- 
gained the position which it occupied before the 
World War in this regard. In the lumber trade, 
Mr. Atherton states, a strong tendency is shown 
to choose other ports for exporting, which, espe- 
cially in regard to port charges, offer much more 
favorable conditions. Jugoslavia is intensifying 
its own exports of lumber thru Dalmatian ports. 
An even more serious problem for the lumber trade 
of Trieste, however, is the competition of the port 
of Galatz (Rumania) on the Black Sea, which is 
assisted by the low value of Rumanian money, 
favorable railroad rates and port charges and 
facilities. 


Issues Guide to Port of Hamburg 


That Hamburg, Germany, is a port of first im- 
portance for the distribution of wood goods is 
asserted by J. F. Muehler & Sohn (wood brokers 
there since 1795), from whom the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has received a book dealing with Ham- 
burg’s political, economic and cultural aspects, 
translated into English by W. J. Eggers, of the 
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University of London, and containing thirty-two 
full page illustrations in rotogravure, a map of 
the harbor and one of the environs of Hamburg. 
J. F. Muehler & Sohn have inserted three photo- 
graphic views showing (1) a general view of their 
storage yards, (2) some cargoes being landed and 
(8) the interior of one of the concern’s immense 
sheds. The shipping facilities of the harbor are 
discussed by two authorities. There are extensive 


reviews of different phases of commercial and 
industrial life, of political and economic history, 
and of social institutions. Generous space is de- 
voted to a review of Hamburg’s intellectual life— 
architecture, sculpture, painting, literature, the 
theater, music, science and learning, education and 
the press. Appended is a practical guide for visi- 
tors that should be of great use to those who wish 
to. enjoy a stay in Germany’s greatest port. 











Delegates to the general meeting of the Whole- 
sale Sash & Door Association held in Chicago on 
Wednesday of this week, coming from many dif- 
ferent sections of the country, reported business 
conditions very good in their various territories, 
from both the manufacturing and the distributing 
standpoints. Of course the car shortage is still a 
serious factor, but it is the consensus that general 
conditions in the industry are very encouraging, 
and give promise for good business for an indefinite 
period. 

There is a heavy line of orders on hand with 
millmen of Columbus, Ohio, and factories will be 
kept busy until after the first of the year even 
tho December should not show up well. All mills 
are being operated to capacity, with a shortage of 
skilled workmen. The fact that good workmen are 
scarce is having an effect on production. Builders 
and others are trying to speed up deliveries, as 
building work is going forward briskly. Prices are 
generally firm and no tendency to lower them is 
reported. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
still picking up some orders for special work, as 
there is a good deal of apartment house and small 
store construction going on. They have a good line 
of orders on hand and face a busy winter, as their 
supplies of stock sizes are low and need to be 


the year. The factories have not yet been able to 
make pronounced progress in catching up with 
their orders, while the railroad embargoes inter- 
fere seriously at times with the filling of wants 
that have become urgent. The range of values is 
very firm, with here and there some further read- 
justments on a somewhat higher basis, and the out- 
look is regarded as most encouraging. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are still doing a good volume of business, with con- 
siderable wooden construction work going on in 
the city and surrounding territory. Sash and door 
plants in the Bay counties have a big fall demand, 
and door prices are well maintained. Finished door 
factories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills have about all the business they can take 
care of, and prices have an advancing tendency. 

Wholesale distributers,of window glass reported 
a slight falling off in demand early in October, but 
since then there has been a marked increase in 
orders. Window glass production is now at the 
highest peak of the year. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATORS STUDY COSTS 


The instruction classes for southern millwork 
estimators arranged thru the efforts of Secretary 
C. B. Harman, of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 

work Manufacturers’ As- 
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} sociation, with the co- 
operation of the Millwork 
Cost Bureau, Chicago, are 
proving very successful 
in point of attendance, in- 
terest and benefits de- 
rived by those participat- 
ing. Four classes have 
been held to date, the 
last two being at Atlanta, 
Ga., Oct. 2 to 4, and at 
Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 5 
to 7. The accompanying 
cut shows some of the 
estimators who attended 
the Atlanta meeting. 
The classes were con- 
ducted by H. T. Didesch, 
technical director of the 
Millwork Cost Bureau, 
who explained the princi- 
ples of plan interpreta- 
tion, and had the “stu- 
dents” figure quantities 
and costs of millwork for 








a complete residence, 


Standing, left to right: Ralph S. Freeman, Phoenix Planing Mill, Atlanta, working from a set of 
Ga.; C. F. Kent, Phoenix Planing Mill, Atlanta, Ga.; L. W. Vandiver, plans, and tracing each 
Marshall Manufacturing Co., Rome, Ga.; S. A. Marshall, Marshall jtem of cost back to its 


Manufacturing Co., Rome, Ga.; W. T. Newsome, Southern Manufactur- 
ing Co., Gadsden, Ala.; W. L. Hanson, Phoenix Planing Mill, Atlanta, 


source, thus affording 


Ga.; R. F. Ellis, Cramton Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala.; H. T. Practice in estimating ac- 
Didesch, technical director Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago. Sitting, tual work just as it oc- 
left to right: Eugene Rhyne, DeKalb Supply Co., Decatur, Ga.; Rob- curs in everyday routine. 


ert A. Ford, Lookout Planing Mill, Chattanooga, Tenn.; M. A. Hilde- 


Other meetings of simi- 


brand, Chattanooga Sash & Millwork Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Mary jar character are being 
Hazel Bennett, Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Asso- planned for the territory 
ciation, Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Dilbeck, Cramton Lumber Co., Mont- f the S th = , 

gomery, Ala.; C. B. Harman, secretary Southern Sash, Door & Mill- °! te Southern associa- 


work Manufacturers’ Association, Atlanta, 
Willingham-Tift Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


built up during the dull winter months. Country 
yard trade is quiet. 

Plants in Kansas City (Mo.) territory still have 
a good volume of orders on hand and generally are 
able to work full time. The volume of new figuring 
is falling off a little and yard stock demand is not 
so heavy, tho in much better volume than at this 
time a year ago. Prices also are very firm. Some 
small increases on glass and white pine stock are 
reported. 

Building is on an active scale at Buffalo, N. Y., 
so that the door factories and planing mills have a 
good deal of work on hand. They are looking for a 
satisfactory amount of trade this fall, altho the 
higher cost of labor and material may check build- 
ing to some extent. The past month has been quite 
a busy one for the mills. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade is 
holding its own very well. No easing off in the 
requirements has been noted so far and the new 
construction projects brought out tend to give as- 
surance that business will remain active thruout 


Ga.; Lott Warren, jr., tion. 


THAT THE Forest Service of the United 
States is determined to reduce to less than 
20 percent the man-made causes of fire in 
national forests is a statement made at Belling- 
ham, Wash., by John D. Guthrie, director of 
the public relations department of the Forest 
Service. At the present time, he says, these 
causes total about 70 percent. This, he acknowl- 
edges, will be a big task since the forests are 
yearly becoming more popular with the public. 
During the last year, he stated, 700,000 parties 
visited the national forests. Referring to the 
Washington national forest, in the Bellingham 
region, Mr. Guthrie said that the Forest Service 
intends to do all it can to make this district 
known to the American people because of its 
recreational possibilities. Its chief attractions 
are Mount Baker, 11,000 feet, and Mount 
Shuksan, 9,000 feet. 














A Check On 
Shipments 


That’s the way to determine 
the best place to buy. The fast 
package car service on small 
orders out of St. Louis offers 
many advantages to buyers of 
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Just let us know where you live 
and we'll tell you how long it will 
take to lay the stock down in your 
yard. Remember, we have access 
to twenty-six railroads and the Mis- 
sissippi River. 


We invite orders for L. C. L. car- 
lots or truckloads of Oak Flooring 
and Mouldings. 


Sterling Hardwood 


pooreNe Flooring Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Cinch the 


Business 
of Carpenters 
and Contractors 


One of the most profit- 
able ways to advertise 
your lumber business 
is to present your cus- 
tomers with one of 
our strong, well made 


Carpenter Aprons 
A variety of cloth specialties. 
Write for prices. 


Advertiser's Manufacturing Co. 
RIPON, WISCONSIN 








“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one ted-strand is our 


guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 
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HAMMER BRAND 


Hand-Made Heart Cypress 


SHINGLES 


The Shingles of our Grandfathers 
Write for Booklet 


f= 


The Hammer Lumber Co. 
DREXEL BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA © 
Member Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers'Association 




















We will go into the Winter with less 
than a Normal Supply of 


Dry Hardwood 


BASS-BIRCH-SOFT ELM 


Send us your inquiries 


NOW 


Foster-Latimer 
MELLEN, 


wIS. Lumber Co. 




















JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech, 
Basswood, Hemlock, Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles. 

Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Yellow Pine ** 


Shop Lumber 


STEAM DRIED—1”, 134”, 1%”, 2” 
A good cutting grade for sash, door and finish mills. 
Let us tell you more about it. 


mu: Kentucky Lumber Co. 




















Sulligent, Ala. Lexington, Ky. 
i LATHROP 
SHORTLEAF 












Yellow Pine] Poplar 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, Gum,Oak 
Flooring and Drop Siding Mixed cars if 


desired. 


LUMBER CO., Lathrop Ala.) 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 16.-The general situation in the hardwood 
trade continues good. Movement of southern hard- 
woods has been active and holds up very well, 
especially for gum, ash and elm. Oak is fair but 
not so good in the better grades as it should be, 
there boing more activity in low grades, bill stock 
etc. Walnut has been very fair and has sold freely 
in high grades where price cutting was indulged 
in, but at full prices there has been a tendency 
by consumers to go to selects and common. Pop- 
lar has been good in spurts but not steady. All 
gum lumber is reported good, as the furniture 
trade is buying freely. Beech and sycamore are 
very dull, as is hickory. 

Principal quotations at Louisville show inch 
stocks, quartered oak, $140 and $75 f r firsts and 
seconds and common respectively. Plain oak, $110 
and $60; poplar, FAS, $115; selects, $85; common, 
$55; quartered red gum, $115 and $70; plain red, 
$110 and $67.50; sap gum, $53 and $40; walnut, 
FAS, $210; selects, $155; common, $100; ash, 
$90 and $45; 6/4, $100 and $60; 8/4, $110 and 


$70. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Oct. 16.—Transportation difficulties make it very 
difficult to get shipments of lumber delivered, The 
Joseph A. Du Plain Lumber Co. had a car shipped 
from Virginia on July 3 and it arrived in Rock- 
ford on Oct. 11. Hardwood prices advanced dur- 
ing the last week and wages of furniture factory 
workers are also higher; glass has also advanced, 
and the furniture makers here are complaining of 
the effects of the new tariff on glass on their plans 
for producing medium priced lines. Demand for 
furniture is, however, stronger than at any time 
for years, operations showing an increase of fully 
60 percent over those of a year ago, and the Rock- 
ford plants working at nearly capacity. Short- 
age of cars hinders delivery of the product. Furni- 
ture prices have shown some increases, and there 
is every indication that there will be further grad- 
ual advances. The improved demand for furniture 
results from the heavy volume of building com- 
pleted and under way. Building continues active 
and there is a heavy demand for construction lum- 
ber. The market as a whole is strong and prices 
show an upward tendency. 

“Uncle Joe’ Du Plain is making preparations 
for duck shooting on the Illinois River. He makes 
a duck hunting trip every fall, for this is a sport 
over which he is enthusiastic. 

W. W. Knight, of the Long-Knight Lumber Co., 
and that company’s local representative, H. H. 
Hillerich, called on the Rockford trade recently 
and report a fair volume of business. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Oct. 16.—Nos. 2 and 3 hardwoods in the com- 
mon grades have been firm in price but there have 
been no increases in lists. No. 3 hardwoods are 
used primarily for export boxes and scant export 
business has not given No. 3 hardwoods the im- 
petus that had been expected. Hand to mouth 
buying is still the rule altho users of lower grades 
realize that these grades are selling at their lowest 
values and that in all probability the prices of 
these will advance. 

One of the important factors in this inevitable 
rise in price is pointed out as the probable cost of 
logging this winter. It is estimated that the aver- 
age logs will produce 10 percent of firsts and sec- 
onds and that in all hardwoods these grades 
average $75 a thousand; 5 percent of selects at 
$65 a thousand; 20 percent of No. 1 commons at 
$40; 25 percent of No. 2 commons at $18; 35 per- 
cent of No. 3 commons at $8, and 5 percent of No. 
4 commons at $4, and that the total average value 
per thousand feet of log run hardwoods is $26.25. 
On the other hand it is pointed out that some log- 
ging contracts this season have been awarded at 
$12 a thousand, that the cost of freight under 
ordinary conditions is $3 a thousand, and that 
the cost of manufacture is $6 a thousand, making 
a total of $21, to which is added $4.31 as the cost 
of piling, carrying, insuring, taxes on and de- 
preciation of lumber in yards during the ordinary 
seasoning period, and at $26.25 as the average 
return from lumber, log run, at the present time, 
there would be 86 cents left to cover cost of 
overhead, selling, and stumpage. 

In 1913, it is reported the Government’s figures 
for hardwood and hemlock stumpage in the cal- 
culation of income tax reports, was from $4 to $5. 
The yield from hemlock is figured as 30 percent 
Ne. 1 at $30; 40 percent No. 2 at $25; 25 percent 
No. 3 at $13; and 5 percent of No. 4 at $7, or 
an average for log run of $22.60 a thousand. 


Sawing being faster, freight less and logging costs 
lower owing to larger logs, 2-inch saw cuts etc., the 
hemlock fiures, it is said, compare proportionately 
with the hardwoods in this respect. 

At Merrill according to railroad officials, 50 
percent more lumber was loaded out on cars than 
a year’ ago, and it is claimed that here and at 
Tomahawk the manufacturing plants have been 
more fortunate in securing cars than in most 
localities because of a greater number of empty 
cars returning here from the north end of the St. 
Paul railway’s valley division. 

J. R. McQuillan, manager of the Langlade Lum- 
ber Co., of Antigo, and North Western railroad 
officials made a recent trip to Bavaria, Langlade 
County, on the former’s request that the Heine- 
man line be extended in order that a large ton- 
nage of pulpwood, ties, kilmwood and logs from 
that section may be shipped out. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 16.—Business in hardwood is improving. 
The trade has been able to dispose of all the 
lumber obtainable, but shipments from producing 
points have been limited. Owing to transporta- 
tion difficulties, southern mills are not over eager 
to accept orders. Prices remain firm; some items 
advanced a little during the last week. Evans- 
ville furniture factories continue to work overtime. 
They are placing fairly good orders, and chair, 
desk and table factories are buying liberally. There 
is a fair demand from automobile makers. Box 
factories are buying some lumber. Stave trade 
has been rather sluggish. Railroads have been 
buying fairly well during the last month or two. 

G. E. Bauman, of the G. E. Bauman Hardwood 
Co., made a trip recently to Memphis and other 
southern points, and found business picking up 


rapidly. 
"INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 16.—While the retail demand seems to be 
easing off as the volume of new construction de- 
creases, yet the industrials seem to be increasing 
their activity. During the last week there have 
been several instances here where furniture and 
automobile factories have put more men to work; 
and the piano business also seems to be increasing. 
Prices are strong, apparently, in spite of a decline 
in construction and consequent decreased demand 
from retail yards. The car situation is improving 
slowly. With a coal supply assured more produc- 
tion of all woodworking plants is predicted as 
winter closes in. Veneer plants here are busy 
and report a good volume of business and the 
fiooring mills are working to capacity. During 
the last week there has been a big increase in the 
activities of box factories, due to some large orders 
received from the middle West. Distributers re- 
port some buying by retailers in an effort to bal- 
ance up their stocks for the winter. 

Officials of the National Dry Kiln Co. say that 
the demand for its product is holding up splen- 
didly. Among the concerns that recently placed 
orders for National kilns are the Sherrill Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Merryville, La., which is in- 
stalling three automatically controlled National 
compartment kilns for drying hardwood ; the West- 
wood Manufacturing €o., Weston. W. Va., which 
is making an installation of five Nationals in ad- 
dition to the six it has been using for two years; 
the Baker R. & L. Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, which 
is installing three additional automatically con- 
trolled compartment kilns for drying of its auto- 
mobile body stock, having used a number of this 
type for several years; the Columbus Show Case 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; the Standard Red Cedar 
Chest Co., of Altavista, Va.; Huntingburg Furni- 
ture Co., Huntingburg, Ind.; F. D. Peters & Co., 
Gloversville, N. Y.; Herman H. Hoge, New Knox- 
ville, Ohio; the A. B. Haskell Co., Bangor, Me. ; 
and Erie Burial Case Co., Erie, Pa. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 16.—The lumber trade in Columbus and 
central Ohio shows more activity all along the line. 
Buying by dealers is the best feature altho fac- 
tories and interior trim concerns are good pur- 
chasers. The volume of business, especially in 
hardwoods, is up to normal and so far in October 
has been ahead of previous months. The railroad 
situation is not so tense and shipments are coming 
in better. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., reports a better feeling in hardwood 
circles with orders coming in briskly. Business is 
evenly distributed and all sections are in the 
market. -Prices are well maintained and it is 
now easier to get the prices asked. W. M. Ritter, 
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head of the company, is in Columbus in consulta- 
tion with department heads. 

The Zinn Lumber Co. is erecting a shed 100 by 
80 feet, to be used for housing all types of finished 
lumber. Building operations in the north end of 
Columbus, where the company is located, are espe- 
cially active and the company is enjoying a good 
demand. 

J. KE. MeNally, head of the J. E. McNally Lum- 
ber Co., reports a good demand for lumber for 
building purposes at the retail yard on Snyder 
Street. Vrices on all grades hold firm. 

John E. Gob-y, of the John FE. Gobey Lumber 
Co., reports shipments of both hardwoods and 
southern pine improving, many orders placed in 
July now reaching their destination. New orders 
are fairly good and prices are strong. 

Ss. O. Moore, of the American Column & Lumber 
Co., reports a large number of live inquiries. Fac- 
tories are buying better now. Some advances in 
the price list have been made recently. 

E. A. Prentice, dealer and millworker, reports 
conditions very satisfactory. This concern has se- 
cured a number of large contracts recently, includ- 
ing the lumber for the Ohio State University 
stadium. Prices hold good. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 17.—Theodore Davis, Cincinnati manager 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, re- 
ports the car situation as still being pretty bad. 
Lumber dealers are able to get but 15 to 20 percent 
of the cars they would like to have. The big accu- 
mulation of orders is responsible for the sharp de- 
mand for cars from the lumber manufacturers. 
Lumbermen. are hoping the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will take action soon on their request 
that the delivery of empty cars from the eastern 
lines to the southern roads be expedited. 

The Cincinnati lumber retailers will be well 
represented at the convention in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on Oct. 25-27, of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. Delegates from district No. 1, 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, the 
Cincinnati district, include Edgar Cummings, L. P. 
Lewin, C. P. Stearns, J. H. Doppes, George L. 
Wright and George B. Wise. They will make their 
headquarters in Cleveland at the Hotel Winton. 

W. O. Harter, president of the New River Lum- 
ber Co., General Manager W. H. Hopkins and Mr. 
Doster, representative of the E,. C. Atkins & Co., 
saw manufacturers, have just returned from an in- 
spection trip to the mill. They made the trip from 
Knoxville and back by airplane. In going over, 
Mr. Hopkins was in one airplane and Mr. Harter in 
another. They kept company for the entire journey. 
They reached an altitude of 4,500 feet, because of 
the mountainous country. The distance between 
the mill and Knoxville in an air line is about 40 
miles, and it took about 40 minutes to make the 


trip. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 17.—The hardwood market shows a strong 
undertone as a result of aggressive bidding for 
lumber on the part of practically all of the major 
consuming groups. Efforts are being made by the 
latter to locate lumber that can be shipped with 
reasonable promptness, and there is more than a 
suspicion that orders are being duplicated and 
even triplicated in the search for such stock. As 
a result, a number of members of the trade here 
are refusing to book further orders until they are 
able to secure enough cars to take care of a good 
part of the business they now have on hand. They 
point out that, if the other fellow beats them to 
delivery, much of the business booked would be 
canceled, with the result that there is little or 
nothing to be gained by accepting it. Automobile 
interests and flooring manufacturers are undoubt- 
edly the most eager seekers after hardwood lum- 
ber at the moment. There is a good demand, how- 
ever from manufacturers of boxes, heavy packing 
crates, furniture, agricultural implements and ve- 
hicles, and other consumers. There is likewise a 
very good call from foreign sources. Foreign de- 
mand is not up to the prewar average but it is be- 
ing maintained on a very satisfactory basis. Prac- 
tically all items are in request, and far more busi- 
hess is offered than can be accepted under present 
transportation conditions. The latter are failing 
to improve. Indeed, they appear to be growing 
rather worse. Outbound shipments represent but 
4a very small percentage of lumber actually sold, 
and one member of the trade here described the 
Situation on the west side as “pitiful.” 

The Morrison Hoop & Lumber Co. (Inc.), suc- 
cessor to the Morrison Hoop Co., with hoop and 
Stave plants at Poplar Bluff, Mo., and Mounds, 
lll., is the latest addition to the lumber fraternity 
at "Memphis. E. C. Morrison is president of this 
firm; J. H. Hines, of the Hines Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, is treasurer, and W. E. Morrison, president 
of the Ruth Lumber Co., Poplar Bluff, Mo., is vice 
president. The company has an initial capitaliza- 
tion of $25,000, but this amount will be greatly in- 


creased. E. C. Morrison has moved his family to 
Memphis. The company contemplates establishing 
mills in Mississippi and Illinois in the near fu- 
ture, and it is likewise considering the develop- 
ment.of a tract of 4,000 acres of cypress at Puxico, 
Mo. 

E. C. Atkins & Co. (Ine.) have purchased the 
5-story reinforced concrete building at South Main 
Stre:t and East Butler Avenue occupied by them 
since 1913, for a consideration of approximately 


$200,000. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 16.—A large amount of Pacific coast lum- 
ber is being put in the yard of Edward F. Neu- 
becker, who recently vacated it, after which it was 
taken by C. F. Sullivan. The stock thus stacked 
will be used to fill orders when western shipments 
run short. The ample shed capacity is well 
utilized. 

H. Shumway Lee, president of Mixer & Co., has 
returned from a business trip to the mills of North 
Carolina. He covered several’ hundred miles in 
that State by automobile and notes a great im- 
provement in the roads, as the result of the State 
expenditures. Concrete roads connect the differ- 
ent county seats and are of great advantage to 
the lumber mills, as well as to all other lines of 
business. 

James H. Walsh has become the New York State 
representative of the Kellogg Lumber Co. and the 
Panola Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Memphis. 
For some time he has been with the Paepcke- 
Leicht Lumber Co. in this territory. 

C. M. Carrier, an old Buffalo lumberman who in 
late years has lived most of the time in Florida, 
and who likes to spend a part of every year here, 
is in the city again for a short stop, visiting his 
old friends. 

Nelson Marshall, formerly with C. W. Bodge, 
and recently manager of the Chicago office of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., will leave for the 
Pacific coast about Nov. 1 for a two months’ busi- 
ness trip, after which he expects to go into the 
lumber trade in Chicago on his own account. 

The L. N. Whissel Lumber Corporation has made 
extensive improvements to the former Knox-Rei- 
mann yard at Williamsville, which it lately took 
over. Illuminated.signs on buildings and fences 
have been installed to advertise Bruce brand of 
flooring and trim. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 17.—Car supply is rapidly improving. From 
industrial consumers, interior trim contractors and 
builders comes a steady demand for hardwoods. 
There is a better movement of red and white oak, 
but sales of hickory, beech, sycamore and red gum 
have fallen off. Demand for birch, maple, ash and 
oak from interior finish plants has improved. Sales 
of maple have been large but cull maple is a drug 
on the market and quotations have declined. De- 
mand for box grade hardwoods is improving daily 
and there are large stocks to supply it. No. 2 
hardwoods, however, are scarce. There is a keen 
demand for hemlock, but stocks are depleted. 
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PURCHASES MILL AND LUMBER STOCK 


ABERDEEN-HoQuiAM, WASH., Oct. 14.—The 
Donovan Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, has pur- 
chased the mill, logs and lumber stock of the 
Western Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, under a 
deal concluded this morning. While the price 
has not been announced, is understood to be 
about $500,000. Transfer of the property has 
been made and the mill will open Monday 
morning under Donovan management. The 
mill will be remodeled and converted into one 
of the most modern mills on the harbor, the 
remodeling and addition of new equipment to 
be made while the mill operates. The Donovan 
Lumber Co. is composed of William Donovan, 
president, William Donovan, jr., treasurer, and 
Francis J. Donovan, secreti iry. The Western 
mill is owned by a corporation headed by A. 
Schubach, of Seattle, and M. R. Ward, formerly 
with the Motorship company, is secretary. The 
Western mill will be known hereafter as Don- 
ovan Mill No. 2. It is a cireular sawmill with 
a capacity of 150,000 feet an 8-hour shift. It 
will be converted into a 2-band plant with a 
capacity of 250,000 feet. When the contem- 
plated changes are made it will employ 250 
men, instead of 150 as at present. It is thought 
that the changes and improvements will be 
completed by Christmas. Electrical equipment 
will be installed thruout the mill; new dry 
kilns are to be constructed, and the capacity 
of the present dock increased. The deal is one 


- of the largest and most important made on 


the harbor in many years. 
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ACom omp ete Service 
in Redwood 
We're making a specialty of 


L. C. L. shipments, mixed cars 
and quick loading. 


The Redwood we sell is manu- 
factured by the Union Lumber 
Co.—one of the largest shippers 
of Redwood in the world—and is 
unsurpassed for quality, milling 
and grading. 


Try us on Oak Flooring, Long- 
leaf Timbers and Dimension, 
‘West Coast Lumber. 






LUMBER CO, 
St.Louis, Mo. 
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3uuce Oak Flooring 
be Best Oat Hooning 








MICHIGAN 








Western White Pine and Idaho White 








|. REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


Ba sry te os 
ITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD, umber, ‘Siding Celine, Flooring, 
rs, B Mouldings 
cet Death Blinds, Window, Frames 


Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 




















17 Northern 17. 


Hardwoods 
The Best Produced—We have it 
Maple, Elm, Birch and Basswood 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
Main Office, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
1 7 Grand 1 Rapids Office, 
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HARDWOOD Gverlasliiig F100 


114 kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in 
Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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MAKE ANOTHER, ROOM 
INTHE ATTIC. 


- 
+ 
SLIDING STAIRS 


Showing 
Stairway 
wn 
extra profits. The Ready 
most practical stairs t 
made. Excellent 
market for it in every 
town. Saves space— 
simple and safe—any- 
one can operate it. Easily 
and quickly installed in 
any home already built. No 
stock required. Write for 
prices. 


FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG, 
: DUBUQUE — IOWA 


Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 
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PITTSBURGH 


NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


All purchases on cash basis. 








MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG, CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. | 
Wholesale Lumber 3 
WHITE. PINE YELLOW PINE = 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 3 
S 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 5 
EE EA Ts 
IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT ‘ 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


sone { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine,Hemlock & Fir 


FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 
Seventh edition. : 
Bound in leather. Price $8.50 postpaid, 


’ AMBRIOCAN LUMBERMAN, 
481 S. Dearborn St., 
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Chicago, Ill. 











CENTRALIA, WASH. 

Oct. 14.—Production in this district is about 
normal; unfilled orders run a little low, and vol- 
ume of shipments is about 80 percent of normal. 
The car shortage is becoming more acute, and to 
consider it a well attended meeting of south- 
western Washington lumbermen was held in Che- 
halis recently, presided over by W. C. Yeomans, of 
the Yeomans Lumber Co., PeFll. Robert B. Allen, 
of Seattle, represented the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. The Washington State depart- 
ment of public works had sent O, O. Calderhead, 
rate and traffic expert, to Washington, D. C., to 
look after the interests of shippers in this State. 
A telegram was sent to him asking that he urge 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to take over 
the distribution of cars. 

The Chehalis Mill Co. will not rebuild the mill 
destroyed in a recent fire, according to Floyd 
Duell, manager. The site and improvements, 
valued at $15,000 to $25,000, will be leased or sold. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 14.—-The present car shortage is rapidly 
developing into one of the worst in the history 
of the industry, according to many of the leading 
manufacturers here. Even water shipments are 
handicapped by the lack of cars as many of the 
inJand mills are unable to ship their product to 
tidewater. Local port authorities report that they 
are receiving six or seven carloads of lumber a 
day when they should be getting twenty and the 
millmen say that if cars were available all ship- 
ping records would be broken. The mills as a 
whole are not receiving 15 percent of the cars 
required and no immediate relief for the present 
conditions is in sight. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
present week included the following: For Cali- 
fornia Stanwood at Dempsey mill, Quinault at 
Puget Sound mill, Hdna at terminal dock and 
Davenport and Tiverton at Baker dock; for the 
Orient Horaisan Maru, Nanka Maru and Oridono 
Maru at Port dock; for the Atlantie coast Will- 
hilo, Santa Barbara and Ohioan at port dock, 
Georgian and K. I. Luckenbach at St. Paul mill; 
for Australia Clan McVicar at Puget Sound mill. 

Stockholders of the Veneer Products Co. held 
their first formal meeting this week and elected 
officers and directors. The officers chosen are 
A. J. Ritchie, president; Bruce Clark, vice presi- 
dent and general manager; Charles M. Clark, fac- 
tory superintendent, and Philip Garland, secretary- 
treasurer. The board is composed of Commander 
J. W. Woodruff, chairman, the officers named and 
F, A. Haines, Almin Swanson, J, E. Burkey, George 
B. Guyles and Charles L. Weidler. Installation of 
the machinery at the company’s mill on Dock 
Street will begin shortly and manufacturing is to 
be started before the first of the year, according 
to plans announced by Mr. Ritchie. 

The Peterman Manufacturing Co., sash, door and 
millwork manufacturer, is installing another kiln, 
20x110-foot, double track, of the Moore moist air 
progressive system, making the third Moore kiln 
that the Peterman concern has built within the 
last three months. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 14.—This week Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co. put 500,000 feet aboard a vessel for 
the east coast; the E. K. Wood mill loaded the 
steamship Siskiyou with 1,250,000 feet for Cali- 
fornia and the steamship Santa Cruz with 500,000 
feet for the west Coast, and began loading the 
schooner Vigilant with 1,500,000 feet for Cali- 
fornia. Next week the schooner Whitney Olson 
will berth at its dock to load 1,700,000 feet for 
San Pedro. The Bloedel Donovan plant this week 
finished loading the schooner Robert R. Hind with 
1,000,000 feet for Australia, the schooner Watson 
West with 1,000,000 feet for Hawaii and the 
steamship Georgian with 500,000 feet for the east 
Coast. It is now loading the steamship Cricket 
with 1,350,000 feet for California and the schooner 
Meteor with 1,000,000 feet for Hawaii. On Oct. 
14 the steamship Hdna will call at its docks to 
load 100,000 feet of lumber and 1,000,000 shingles 
for California. Two carriers will call at the 
Puget Sound mill this month for east Coast 
cargoes. 

Bellingham has ambitions as a port and on Dec. 
2 it will vote on a comprehensive scheme of port 
development. The port commission will propose 
three units in Bellingham in this scheme and one 
at Blaine, where half a dozen shingle and lumber 
mills are located. The cargo lumber trade here 
has increased immensely over last year’s business, 


reports prepared by the Chamber of Commerce 
show. 

The Siemons Lumber Co.’s shingle mill, closed 
several weeks ago by car shortage, resumed opera- 
tion this week with a full crew and is filling stor- 
age room resulting from shipments made during 
its closedown. The Whatcom Falls Mill Co.’s 
plant is still idle and, according to Manager J. A. 
Loggie, the car situation is no better. The Mor- 
rison Mill Co. tonight discharged the night crew 
it has been employing for several months. The 
night shift at the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co.’s plant also has been dispensed with. The 
Bloedel Donovan cargo mill is operated nights and 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. also, is running day 
and night. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 14.—The financing and building of a rail- 
road from Grays Harbor into the west side of the 
Olympic Peninsula has been the subject of con- 
ferences held this week in both Hoquiam and Aber- 
deen. Committees have been appointed fully to 
investigate the matter, which is considered one of 
the most important to the lumber industry of the 
harbor. 

Vessels in port today are the Lydia at the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis; J. B. Stetson 
at the A. J. West Lumber Co.; Daisy Gadsby at 
Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co.; Kureha Maru 
at Hulbert’s mill; Willhilo at Wilson Bros.; Svea 
at Wilson Bros.; Virginia Olson at the Donovan 
Lumber Co.; Helien at Bay City Lumber Co,; and 
Tokkoh Maru at the Port Terminal. In Hoquiam 
are the Columbia and Fred J. Wood at the FE. K. 
Wood Lumber Co.; the Helene from San Francisco 
at the National Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; and 
Shasta at E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 

Hugh Taylor, of Bristol, England, is the guest of 
his uncle, E. T. Taylor, of the Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Co. Mr. Taylor is here to study lumber 
conditions. For some time prior to leaving Eng- 
land he was associated with May & Haffel, lumber 
merchants in Bristol. 

Another kiln of the Moore moist air progressive 
type, 20x120 feet, is being added to the operations 
of Wilson Bros. & Co., which makes the second 
Moore kiln built since Jan. 1. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 14.—A peculiar and unprecedented feature 
is now distinguishing the market for west Coast 
logs. Fir logs are steady to firm, cedar logs are 
weak, and hemlock logs are strong with best grade 
No. 2, registering an advance of $2 over the price 
of a week ago. The explanation appears to be 
found largely in the car shortage. Up to the pres- 
ent moment the fir mills have been cutting to 
capacity, but the cedar mills, which generally had 
accumulated a considerable quantity of high priced 
logs, have slowed down to about 40 percent of nor- 
mal. As fast as the shingle mills have used up 
their high priced stock, they have shown a ten- 
dency to shut down, and shingle logs have dropped 
from $24 base to $22, with low grade stock offered 
as low as $17 and no takers. While this has been 
going on, hemlock has been shifting from its an- 
cient status as a despised wood to a condition of 
high favor, and the price of No. 2 has advanced 
accordingly, raising that grade to $16. As to 
spruce, the market is stationary, only small quan- 
tities of that wood being handled on the Seattle 
market. 

Thru an arrangement completed this week, the 
Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. will handle the output 
of the Rockway-Webster shingle mills, under ‘‘Bur- 
ton-Beebe’s Brand.” The mill at Pontiac, Lake 
Washington, runs six upright machines, with a 
daily capacity of 190,000. It is now operating two 
shifts on Rite-Grade stars and clears. The mill 
at Fortson, Wash., which is operating in a virgin 
stand of large, old-growth Government cedar, is 
equipped with three uprights, with a daily capacity 
of 100,000. The stock is 18-inch and set XXXXX. 

The J. E. Morris Mill Co. plant on the Duwamish 
Waterway, Seattle, has been leased to the Oxbow 
Lumber Co., and will be operated under the direc- 
tion of R. F. Barker, manager. The mill, which 
has a capacity of 75,000 feet a day, has been closed 
for more than a year. 

E. C. Hole, secretary and manager of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, is in Seattle this week 
and was a guest Wednesday at the Rotary Club; 
Thursday, at the luncheon of the Seattle Whole- 
sale Lumbermen’s Club, Sherman L, Johnson, pre- 
siding; and Friday, at the luncheon of the Seattle 
Lumbermen’s Club, the manufacturers’ organiza- 
tion, Ralph A. Clark in the chair. Mr. Hole also 
attended the sessions of the forestry conference, 
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conducted by Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, of the 
college of forestry, University of Washington. At 
the meetings of the lumbermen, Mr. Hole spoke 
at considerable length on topics of direct and vital 
interest to the industry. 

Will E. Howard, widely and favorably known as 
the organizer and mainstay of the Chinook Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., has formed a new connection 
and at the same time has preserved his integrity 
as one of Seattle’s foremost wholesalers. The 
new concern, which is known as the Chinook-Gobey 
Co., has succeeded the Chinook Lumber & Shingle 
Co., at the same time forming a close working 
arrangement, amounting to a partnership, with 
John R. Gobey & Co., Columbus, Ohio, and the 
Bushong-Gobey Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 
The officers of the new concern are: President- 
treasurer, Will E. Howard; vice president, John R. 
Gobey ; secretary, H. H. Bushong. Mr. Howard, 
in a statement for publication, makes it clear that 
the Chinook-Gobey Co. will continue the wholesal- 
ing of lumber and shingles, just as did its prede- 
cessor, the Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co. 

Wood Beal, vice president of James D. Lacey & 
Co., with headquarters in Chicago, is visiting the 
Pacific Northwest, inspecting the properties of the 
company. At present, Mr. Beal is looking over the 
company’s extensive holdings on the Olympic penin- 
sula. 

The River Logging & Lumber Co. (Inc.) has filed 
supplemental articles with the secretary of State 
increasing the capital stock of the company from 
$600,000 to $2,000,000. 

E. J. Robinson, assistant purchasing agent of 
the Standard Tank & Car Co., Sharon, Pa., is re- 
turning home after a visit to fir territory, with the 
object of hastening shipments of material for his 
concern. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary manager of the West 
Coast Iumbermen’s Association, has just com- 
pleted a tour of the mills in the southwestern part 
of the State. His next expedition will be among 
the mills of the Willamette Valley, Oregon. 

Roy H. Buell, of the Buell Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Dallas, Tex., was in the city during 
the week, looking after the business in shingles and 
fir lumber. From this place he went to British 
Columbia. 

Thomas F. Dooley, assistant traffic manager of 
the Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
the Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., Hegewisch, 
lll., is now on his way to eastern headquarters, 
after having spent ten days in Seattle and Port- 
land, Ore., in order to secure early delivery of car 
material under contract to his company. 

New members of the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, as reported by Louis Schwager, 
regional vice president, are J. E. Pinkham Lumber 
Co., E. H. Luke, manager, Seattle; Lloyd Hillman 
Lumber Co., Seattle; Charles R. McCormick Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore. Several other prominent 
wholesale concerns are in prospect as members. 

E. F. Tindolph, president of the Western Vapor 
Kiln Co., Seattle, returned from the Inland Empire 
this’ week. While in eastern Washington, Mr. 
Tindolph received a repeat order for Grand Rapids 
vapor kilns, to be erected at the plant of the Deer 
Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash. This com- 
pany already has a battery of Grand Rapids kilns 
built by Mr. Tindolph two years ago. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 14—Altho car shortage is hampering ship- 
ments and the demand for fir is not as active as 
it was a few weeks ago, the industry continues to 
enjoy fair activity. Prices remain firm and local 
consumers expect higher prices in the spring. Box 
manufacturers and consumers have already or- 
dered large quantities of box lumber, one mill hav- 
ing sold 8,000,000 feet of pine box within the last 
two weeks—all of the material that will be pro- 
, duced by it before the first of the year. 

That Robert Dollar, of San Francisco, head of 
the Dollar Steamship Co., has purchased controll- 
ing interest in the properties of the Portland Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, was confirmed today, altho 
Lloyd J. Wentworth, head of the lumber company, 
had not yet returned from San Francisco where he 
has been the last two weeks carrying on the nego- 
tiations. Entry of Capt. Dollar will mean resump- 
tion of operation of the plant which has been idle 
for more than a year. The Dollar Steamship Co. 
operates extensively in lumber in the Orient and 
the mill here will furnish a source of supply for 
this market. Included in the deal are bodies of 
timber on the Samtiam and Calapooia watersheds. 

F. C. Knapp, president and general manager of 
the Peninsula Lumber Co., stated today that by 
July 1, 19238, work on construction of the com- 
pany’s new 25,000-foot capacity mill, adjoining 
the present plant, will be started. At present the 
site is being put into shape. As has already been 
Stated, this mill will be one of the most modern 
in the world. 


J. E. Dodds, of the Dodds Lumber Co., of Omaha, 


Neb., was a Portland visitor this week. 


A. A. Dimmick, of the Cutler-Dimmick Lumber 
Co., this city, and who handles the California sales 
of the output of the California & Oregon Lumber 
Co., was in Portland for a short time this week 
conferring with his partner, Fred S. Cutler. Mr. 
Dimmick says the outlook for demand for lumber 
in California is good. 

The Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., of Omak, Wash., 
is installing a new kiln of the Moore moist air sys- 
tem for drying shop grade. The company’s output 
in the past has been used for manufacturing apple 
boxes for the Wenatchee Valley territory. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 14.—The somewhat disturbed conditions of 
last week’s market have continued in a measure 
thruout this week with the exception perhaps of 
common, which seems to be holding its own fairly 
well, but less strength is evident in shingles, lath 
and rough green clears. Much of this is attributa- 
ble to the unusual congestion at Los Angeles port 
caused largely by car shortage and inadequate 
berthing space. Early in the week advice from the 
port stated that the wharves had an accumulation 
of an estimated 100,000,000 feet of lumber but 
that the Southern Pacific Co. was gradually taking 
care of it. According to advance figures from the 
harbor commission there were received at the port 
during July 83,921,978 feet of lumber, 17,550,175 
lath, 14,325,750 shingles, 50,000 shakes, 37,640 
ties, 2,039,265 lineal feet of poles and piles, a total 
equivalent of 89,555,120 board feet. 

The Lakeshore, recently turned over to the E. K, 
Wood Lumber Co. by the Shipping Board, has ar- 
rived from the East and will enter the coastwise 
lumber trade as soon as_ reconditioned. The 
Cowiche, taken over by the California & Oregon 
Lumber Co., is being prepared for the same service. 

At Anaheim on the evening of Oct. 9 the Orange 
County Lumbermen’s Club gave a dinner at which 
E. D. Tennant, now secretary of the California 
Lumbermen’s’ Association, was the _ principal 
speaker. IF’, L. Morgan, secretary of the Southern 
California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association ; 
Henry Riddeford, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, and others were present from Los An- 
geles. 

W. T. Cooper, G. H. Walker and H. Woods have 
incorporated the Wilfred Cooper Lumber Co., with 
capital stock of $25,000. Mr. Cooper was formerly 
resident representative of J. R. Hanify & Co. and 
will continue in the wholesale business. H. W. 
McLeod, local manager of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., is on a trip north and A. B. Hammond, presi- 
dent of the company, is here for a few days in his 
absence. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 14.—There is a steady demand for lumber 
in San Francisco and neighboring territory with 
the principal call for Douglas fir. Redwood is 
about normal and some white and sugar pine is be- 
ing taken. Local commission men have good in- 
quiries and are looking for increased shipments 
by rail. All of the steam schooners are busy on 
the Coast. 

George C. Thompson, general manager of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., who has 
returned from Aberdeen, Wash., where the monthly 
meeting of the trustees was held, found the mills 
in the Northwest pretty well supplied with orders 
and not wanting much new business during the 
next thirty days. Atlantic coast business has been 
holding up pretty well. While the export demand 
has been quiet for the last two months, the year 
will make a good showing if there is no falling 
off. Australia is doing some buying, China still 
has stocks. to be absorbed, and money is tight in 
Japan. ‘The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. sold 5,326,000 feet during the week, of which 
3,500,000 feet went to South Africa; 1,348,000 feet 
to Cuba, and the balance to Japan. The Redwood 
Export Co. has increased inquiries from Australia. 

Leonard C. Hammond, who is now general man- 
ager of the Hammond Lumber Co.’s redwood inter- 
ests at Eureka, visited the San Francisco office. 
G. W. Fenwick is now connected with the San 
Francisco end of the business. Regular shipments 
are going to the California and eastern markets, 
with orders plentiful. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., this city, is still cutting 
more than 400,000 feet a day at the redwood mills 
at Scotia. It is sold ahead. P. C. McNevin, vice 
president of the eastern sales organization, is here 
from Chicago conferring with R. F. Hamilton, 
western sales manager. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. is operating the 
big white and sugar pine mill at Susanville with 
two shifts, cutting about 400,000 feet a day. B. W. 
Adams, of San Francisco, who has charge of the 
company’s lumber sales, says there is a big demand 
with a continued scarcity of No. 2 shop and better. 

The Madera Sugar Pine Co. is making strenuous 
efforts to rebuild the sawmill which was burned 
at Sugar Pine, in time for operation next season. 









lear 4/4” Ist and 2nds 


5 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. 
and Better 


4 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. 
and Select 


4 cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. 


Jean LaRue says: 
She's dam’ good 3 cars 64” No. 1 Com. 
mans to deal wid!”’ and Better 

Anything in Northern Hardwoods. 


The Adams-Thom 
wayvis’ Lumber Co. 














White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 





Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Company 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 








Sawmill For Sale 


COMPLETE DOUBLE BAND MILL 


Refuse Burner, Generators, 
Pumps, Lumber Trucks, Russell 
Logging Cars, Flat Cars and 
incidental equipment. 








All located at Odanah, Wis., 
and available for inspection at 
any time. 


J. §. Stearns Lumber Co. 


ODANAH, WISCONSIN 
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Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thorol 
tested it out before it was finally printed in boo 


- Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost. per square can be applied to 
floors, upper eeilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barna. 


Bound in red leather, size 512 x 82 
inches, 148 pages, including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 


1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready to 
ship. Your inquiries 
and orders are solicited. 











Poplar Eastman-Gardiner 
Hickory Hardwood Co. 
White Ash LAUREL, MISS. 











BUN PARES EAS 





Two by Fours 


Dress S4S Standard and 1-4 Scant 
9 to12 ft. 


Shortleaf Yel low Pi ne 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 


L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 








A small band mill which was purchased in southern 
California has been installed at the site. It was 
started up last week and will cut timbers for the 
construction of the new mill. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, has a big 
demand for white and sugar pine and continues to 
make shipments at the rate of about twenty cars 
a day from Westwood. 

The Yosemite Lumber Co., this city, is operating 
the white and sugar pine mill at Merced Falls on 
two shifts at the rate of 300,000 feet a day. Six 
dry kilns are being built. 

A. H. Fleming, president of the Sugar Pine Lum- 
ber Co., is in the city and reports rapid progress 
on the construction of the new plant near Fresno. 
Nearly all of the buildings have been erected and 
the installing of machinery, now on the way, will 
be kept right up to schedule. 

The California & Oregon Lumber Co., this city, 
is now cutting redwood from Del Norte County, as 
well as fir, at the mill at Brookings, Ore. A. A. 
Dimmick is looking after sales at the San Fran- 
cisco office. W. B. Strube, formerly of Chicago, has 
been added to the local staff. J. R. Berthoff, for- 
merly of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co.’s Portland 
branch, will divide his time between the San Fran- 
cisco office and the Oakland yard. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Oroville, J. S. 
Hickok sales manager, made good advance sales 
of white pine shop and shipments have been made 
as fast as the lumber has dried. Further improve- 
ments will be made in logging and lumber-handling 
facilities so that a larger output can be made next 
season, 

R. G. Browne, of the Globe Export Lumber Co., 
of Seattle, is here on his way south and reports a 
good Douglas fir business with Japan and Aus- 
tralia and an order from South Africa. 

Frederick T. Boles, president of the Great North- 
ern Lumber Co., of Chicago, is here looking over 
the lumber situation. He finds stocks of unsold 
lumber ready for market unusually light for this 
time of year. 

Henry Faull, of the Hammond Lumber Co.’s San 
Francisco sales office, is the new Vicegerent of 
Hoo-Hoo for the bay district. He was a very effi- 
cient member of the Nine last year and is justly 


popular, 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Oct. 16.—There is a fair amount of inquiry for 
southern pine, more business being offered than can 
be-accepted by the mills. Car supply is only about 
20 percent of normal, so a number of mills have 
closed down thru inability to ship enough lumber 
to meet their payrolls, and others will shut down 
unless car supply improves. As a general rule, 
mills cutting 30,000 feet a day or less can not af- 
ford to pile up stock. The weather remains good, 
and total production still continues at about 


normal. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct. 16.—Demand for southern pine is not so 
active as it was last week, for buyers are more 
interested in getting shipments made on old orders 
than in placing orders that can not be shipped 
before the end of the year. If there is not an im- 
provement in car supply soon, the mills will have 
enough orders on their files to last them until the 
end of the year, for they are not now receiving even 
half their normal car requirements. Demand 
comes from all classes of consumers. Railroads 
are ordering large quantities of car material for 
immediate repairs, and there is a heavy demand 
for yard material. Stocks are extremely low, those 
of low grades that have been dragging for years 
now being almost exhausted. Requests for immedi- 
ate shipment show that consumers’ stocks are 
much depleted also. Prices remain firm. Altho 
demand for hardwoods is not large, car shortage 
has forced many producers to limit their sales. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 16.—Sales of North Carolina pine have 
been fewer; many mills have had to turn down 
good orders because of lack of stock or of planing 
mill facilities. Buyers are staying off the market, 
depending on shipments of back orders. It is ap- 
parent, however, that the mills can sell all the 
stock they have to offer, except possibly some odds 
and ends. 

Sales of No. 2 and better edge in 4/4 have been 
lighter but prices remain firm; No. 8 is a little 
sluggish; the thicker edge is being inquired for 
freely but mills are oversold. No. 2 and better 
and No. 3 widths in 4/4 are scarce and in very 
active demand, both rough and dressed. Nos, 1 
and 2 bark strips are being inquired for freely ; 
- surplus is very small and mills are holding 

rm. 

For edge No. 1 box in 4/4, both rough and 
dressed, there is a good rail and cargo demand; 
the 5/4 and 6/4 are sold without trouble; No. 2 
is moving very briskly. No. 1 stock box 4/4 is 
in very good demand, with inquiries for rough 


more frequent; No. 2 is still very. scarce. On 
box bark strips many mills are oversold. 

Prices of 2%4-inch flooring and partition, and 
of No. 2 and better j-inch ceiling, sales of which 
have increased, show an upward tendency. Roofer 
sales have been smaller, but inquiries keep up and 
prices hold steady ; some mills that have been off 
the market are now quoting 8- and 10-inch in. 1- 
to 3-car lots. Dressed framing is in good demand 
and very hard to buy for prompt shipment. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


Oct. 16.—Demand from the West for West Vir- 
ginia hardwoods is not active, because of the slow- 
ing down in the automobile business; but that 
from the East is growing heavier, being stimulated 
by activities in steel manufacturing, coal mining 
and building, and there is a hardening of prices, 
Prices of lower grades are stronger, as demand for 
them is improving. No. 2 oak is quoted at $40, 
mill, and No. 3 at about $18. Poplar and oak are 
in better demand than any other woods. Flooring 
and other specialties are moving well. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Oct. 16.—As a result of the attempt of mem- 
bers of the local longshoremen’s union to force an 
advance of 10 cents an hour in pay for timber 
rafters, at least one 2,000,000-foot timber cargo 
has been diverted from Orange to Beaumont and 
the Standard Export Lumber Co. has, at least tem- 
porarily, abandoned the port of Orange as an ex- 
port point. The city of Beaumont, the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. and the Standard Export Lumber Co. 
are all paying 65 cents an hour for rafters and 
50 cents an hour for unloading cars. This was 
supposed to be the basic rate for all the ports of 
the Sabine district. A week or more ago local 
longshoremen demanded 75 cents an hour for raft- 
ing and refused to load a shipping board vessel 
which was taking on cargo here because the timber 
had been rafted by non-union men. At Beaumont 
open shop conditions prevail and union and non- 
union men work together on the rafting. J. C. 
Dawson, manager of the Standard company, stated 
that it would load no more vessels at Orange un- 
til conditions here gave it assurance of fair treat- 
ment at the hands of local union labor. 

The Lutcher & Moore schooner Roseway cleared 
Saturday for Cardenas, Cuba, with 230,000 feet 
of lumber. The Orange Forwarding Co. last week 
stowed a cargo of 458,000 feet of lumber on the 
schooner Ellice B., which the Kirby-Bonner Lum- 
ber Co. is sending to the West Indies. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Oct. 16.—Southern pine mills are receiving 
hardly more than 10 to 12 percent of their car 
requirements. The larger railroads promise an 
improved car supply toward the end of October, 
when the rush of crop moving is over. Relying 
on these promises, wholesalers are beginning to 
place some orders. It has, however, been neces- 
sary for the mills to refuse some business because 
of inability to ship. Cancelations are rarer than 
they were six weeks ago. <A considerable volume 
of business in southern pine building items, for 
shipment to Atlanta and other cities of the South- 
east, is being booked, transportation difficulties 
not affecting this trade seriously. Nevertheless, 
unusually large stocks are beginning to pile up at 
Georgia mills. Pine prices are holding compara- 
tively stable. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. ° 


Oct. 16.—Car shortage continues to dominate 
the pine market, for altho some roads have been 
able to improve their service, embargoes still give 
trouble. Demand is rather quiet and prices have 
sagged a little. The mills are offering concessions 
on items on which they are long, but dimension 
remains firm. Quotations on railroad and special 
cutting, in both longleaf and shortleaf, show 4 
tendency to advance, as these items are still in 
heavy demand. Some high grade shed stocks have 
made advances, but lower grades are weaker. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Oct. 16.—The demand for Arkansas soft pine 
has been strong and the volume of inquiries has 
increased. Altho there have been a few slight 
concessions, prices have remained firm thruout the 
list. Retailers have been buying in large volume 
but find difficulty in obtaining shipments. Indus- 
trial consumers are also buying well. There is 4 
good demand for railroad items at firm prices. 
Finish and floorings have been bought freely, and 
quotations on these are strengthening. Most mills 
in this section failed to secure more than 25 to 
30 percent of their car requirements. Labor sup- 
ply is ample and the weather is favorable. Hard- 
wood demand is curtailed by car shortage, but 
mills are running full time and replenishing stocks. 
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Prices show an upward tendency. There is a 
strong demand for hardwood flooring and prices 
are firm. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 16.—Car shortage is a heavy handicap to 
the movement. of lumber, the mills securing only a 
very small percentage of their needs. On account 
of the crop movement, small mills are unable to 
get cars, altho the large mills are still able to 
operate. There is such an accumulation that some 
plants will soon be compelled to reduce their run- 
ning time. Car decking and sills are in strong 
demand, the railroad items being the most active 
in the list. The mills are still behind with their 
shed stock orders, altho recently there was some 
improvement in the movement. 


The Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees have 
received permission from the Mississippi railroad 
commission to construct a 50-mile road from Kiln 
to Lumberton, at both of which points the company 
has plants. It purposes to settle land along the 
route, granting long time payments. 


‘ JACKSON, MISS. 


Oct. 17.—The car shortage is more acute. South- 
ern pine mills in this section receive 10 to 20 per- 
cent of their car needs. Production has fallen off, 
and very few planing mills are operating with any 
degree of steadiness. Special cutting is very strong. 
The mills are making good shipments to Gulf ports 
for export, as cars can be obtained for this move- 
ment and also for railroad material. Many small 
mills are being forced down on account of bad roads, 
on which they depend to haul logs and lumber to 
the railroads. Building in this section continues 
active, and considerable lumber is being disposed 
of by truck transportation. 


Hardwood mills are obtaining 70 to 75 percent 
of their car needs. The market is getting very 
strong, especially on the lower grades. Consid- 
erable gum is being disposed of to furniture facto- 
ries and automobile manufacturers. There is also 
a heavy demand for plain oak. Some difficulty is 
Still being had in transporting a log supply to the 
mills, and a few logs are now being received in 
bad condition. Gondolas en route back to coal 
fields are being utilized to transport logs to mills. 
Very few flat cars are obtainable. 

The Mississippi State Fair opened Monday, Oct. 
16, with many exhibits of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts. The Southern Pine Association’s exhibit is 
attracting the most attention. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 16.—-The shortage of cars is more acute than 
ever, and altho demand for southern pine is light 
the mills show a growing disinclination to book 
orders, for most of them have enough booked to 
last them several months at the present rate of 
shipping. While orders are being loaded in rota- 
tion and very few transits are being put out, any 
shipped are snapped up eagerly. The weather 
favors production, but shipping conditions dis- 
courage the accumulation of stocks. Prices of 
southern pine are unchanged. Hardwoods cut 
during last summer are finding a brisk demand. 
There is a ready market for all the ash in sight 
and prices show a tendency to advance. No. 1 
common oak has advanced a little. Gum is in 
good demand, but quotations are unchanged. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 17.—While hardwood and other specialty 
items of lumber still are in good demand, orders 
for regular building lumber are falling off. Orders 
already placed are arriving slowly, just about fast 
enough to enable retailers to meet their current 
demands without replenishing their stocks. What 
buying is being done is largely by city yards, and 
even then, by the time the car shortage has been 
fairly well ended, retail stocks will not be much 
better than they are now. In the country, retail 
stocks are notoriously short. 


There is some country buying, in fact an in- 
creasing demand from the country, but hardly 
more in volume than enough to meet current de- 
mands. Most of the country yards apparently do 
not want to buy at this time. For example, C. A. 
Pratt, representing the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., 
Says he has visited twenty-five independent coun- 
try yards in the last week and in practically all 
of them found stocks so short there was hardly 
material enough to build a one-room house. “I 
asked these yard owners if they were quitting 
business,’ Mr. Pratt said, ‘‘and they replied, ‘No, 
we are waiting for lower prices.’ The worst part 
of the story is that these retallers are, and have 
been, cducating their customers to expcet and wait 
for lower prices.” The yards Mr. Pratt visited are 
in western Missouri and eastern Kansas, but the 


condition he describes apparently is not peculiar 
to that région, but, according to other sales man- 
agers, covers most of the middle west. 

It is true that country trade in that section 
has been poor for two years, but this has not pre- 
vented line-yard managers from pushing sales and 
the result is to be seen in the inquiry line yards 
are now putting out for more lumber. 


J. R. Moorehead, secretary-manager of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, has been laid up 
at his home several days with a bad cold. 


W. M. Beebe, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., 
and Mrs. Beebe are visiting friends here this week, 
before returning to Seattle. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 17.—The market is firm in all lines of 
northern pine lumber and piece stuff at advances 
announced a week ago. Sawmill men and jobbers 
here look for a strong market in lumber from now 
on to take care of increased production costs thru 
the higher labor rate of $45 a month and board 
for woodsmen as compared with $26 last year. 


Improvement in demand for the lower grades of 
lumber continues. A jobber reported the charter- 
ing of two steamers to load out 1,700,000 feet of 
lumber for Tonawanda delivery at the end of this 
week. It will include 1,600,000 feet of box lum- 
ber, and 100,000 feet of the best grade lumber. 


A development of the week was the coming of 
two railroads into the market for all the ties they 
could pick up. The Great Northern railroad was 
reported to have bought thru Martin Bros. a 
large stock of ties held by the National Pole Co. 
at 85 cents for standard, tamarack, cedar and birch. 
The Soo line bought the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co.’s available stock of ties and also a substantial 
lot owned by the American Cedar Co, 


Lumber companies are experiencing great diffi- 
culty in obtaining cars from the railroads to make 
current shipments so that prompt deliveries can 
be no longer guaranteed. Woods operators desir- 
ing ears to load out products at shipping points 
find themselves unable to obtain them. That was 
attributed as in a measure due to the railroads 
diverting large numbers of cars for bringing out 
recent purchases of ties and other materials. No 
relief, as far as the lumber or woods products 
trade is concerned, was promised before three 
weeks. 

Jobbers representing Pacific coast interests as- 
serted that they are facing a stone wall as regards 
getting stuff thru and in some cases contracts 
are being held up owing to inability to obtain 
western timber specified. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Oct. 17.—-There is prospect of a good corn crop 
in the Omaha trade territory. Altho estimates for 
the Nebraska crop fell off 20 to 25 percent in the 
last six weeks, in good counties the yield will be 
fifty bushels an acre, and some fields in southwest- 
ern Iowa will run as high as ninety bushels an 
acre, This year’s crop brings 50 cents a bushel 
easily, so farmers plan storage for it that will 
insure its getting a high grade. Rough lumber for 
corn cribs is therefore in good demand. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 18.—Inability to get cement is holding back 
building operations in this section. Cement mills 
are oversold and because of the lack of coal in some 
cases have been unable to catch up with demand. 
The lumber demand has fallen off somewhat. 
Stocks at Minnesota Transfer, however, have been 
well cleaned up except for some cars from western 
mills that are held up for a while by the em- 
bargoes against “dead freight’? shipments over 
some eastern roads. 

The Twin City Hardwood Lumber Co. lost about 
a third of its stock in the fire noted last week, 
but still has a well balanced stock. It had to 
shut down the dry kilns for a few days for re- 
pairs on the doors, damaged by the fire. The 
Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. lost all its stock 
of shingles but has ordered stock to replace it as 
soon as possible. 

T. A. Berry, general manager of the Edwards & 
Bradford Lumber Co., Sioux City, was here a few 
days ago and made arrangements to have the 
Kingsley-Towle Lumber Co. handle business for it 
in this market. 

Frank N. Brooks, of the Brooks Lumber Co., 
Bellingham, Wash., was here the other day and 
visited local lumbermen, going from here east. 

J. P. Easton, superintendent of the St. Hilaire 
Retail Lumber Co. yards in Minnesota, has_ been 
here conferring with John A. McDonald, general 
manager. He reports business quiet, as farmers 
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Shortleaf Pine 


It'll Sell Readily 


to Your Customers 








Possessing splendid natural, 
qualities that fit it to nearly 
every building need, Nearwhite 
Shortleaf Pine will prove easy 
for you to sell. And you can 
depend upon it to give entire 
satisfaction to every customer. 
For soft texture, light weight 
and perfect milling, buy Near- 
white in finish, ceiling, siding, 
flooring, moulding, dimension, 
lath, boards. ' Nothing over 16 
feet. Straight or mixed cars. 





Sumter Lumber Ca 


ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 
Daily Capacity 
200,000 Feet. 


Y Short ™ Leaf ei 
ellow P ine 
Band Sawed, Steam Kiln 


Dried and Soda Dipped 


Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft. insures ample 
stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 


WRITE US TODAY 
Columbus (ies 
| ‘assisiret Lumber Company , 


D. H. Foresman, Gen: Mgr. 
N. Nicholson, Ass’t Mgr. 



























f 
es S 4x4 to 
PABE™ 18x18—10 to 70 ft. 
+h Rough or Sized 


3” and 4” Ceiling and 
Flooring, No. 116 Siding, 
4 to 24 Ft. Moulding, etc.,in all grades. 


Williams Yellow Pine Co. |. 


POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 








THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 82 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8 
Nearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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LONGLEAF SOUTHERN PINE 


R.R.and Car Material 


We specialize in 
this class of stock, 
but can also fur- 
nish anything in 
structural mate- 
» rial, box and crat- 
ing stock. 

Get in touch 
with us when you 
need Southern 
Pine. 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 


Alexandria, La. 
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Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 








Southern Pine Lumber 








Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 











RUSTON, L/ LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at 
GANDY, LA. 






Office, 
RUSTON, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 


in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
Chicago, Il. 


ers, 431 S. Dearborn St,, 





have little surplus after paying old bills, and crops 
are moving slowly. 

Paul Gray, who has been Minneapolis repre- 
sentative of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co., of Duluth, 
for the last three years, has gone to Duluth to be 
assistant sales manager in the company’s sash and 
door department. L. T. Larson has taken his 
place here. 

S. D. Brooks, manager of the Powell River Co. 
(Ltd.) at Powell River, B. C., is here visiting 
relatives and conferring with associates in busi- 
ness, members of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 
He reports that the company is shipping print 
paper extensively to Australia. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 18.—Present conditions indicate that the 
trade must expect to have high price eastern 
spruce for some time. Men for logging operations 
are scarce, and wages appreciably higher than were 
paid last year are confidently demanded by the 
comparatively few men who are to be had. 


The car shortage on the eastern railroads is 
not so acute as it has been, but it is still causing 
a great deal of inconvenience. The Bangor & 
Aroostook, Maine Central and Boston & Maine 
railroads have their traffic on a fairly normal 
basis and promise enough cars to take care of all 
freight offered by the end of this month, In the 
meantime, the Canadian Pacific railroad is refusing 
to allow its cars to go beyond the lines of the 
Boston & Maine, and this is interfering seriously 
with the movement of northern and eastern lum- 
ber. 


The L. N. Godfrey Co., which was a Maine cor- 
poration, has been incorporated in Massachusetts 
under the name of the Godfrey Lumber Co. The 
incorporators are Lester N. Godfrey, founder of the 
business, his sons, Arthur W. and Frank H. God- 
frey, all of Brookline, and George E. Fisher, of 
Dorchester. The business will be continued as 
heretofore with headquarters in Boston. George 
E. Fisher has so far recovered from his recent 
accident that he is able to be at his office a part 
of the time. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 17.—Demand for lumber from all sources 
has not fallen off to any appreciable extent, and 
with improved railroad conditions there have been 
deliveries of delayed cars of products in sufficient 
quantity to enable the contractors to go along 
with a number of building projects. Railroads in 
this vicinity are buying steel, and along with this 
come orders of considerable size for lumber for 
repair purposes. The wholesalers are not turning 
down any business, but are handling everything 
that comes their way, there being sufficient busi- 
ness to keep them going every day. The yards 
are handling business as well as possible with 
the equipment they have, and stocks have been 
reduced in some instances, altho stocks have been 
added to by railroad shipments from southern 
camps. There is a scarcity of millwork, and the 
planing mills are rushing out their orders as fast 
as completed. In a general way business is keep- 
ing up splendidly, and the consumption of lumber 
is large. The big contracting firms are using all 
the men they can get, and jobbing carpenters and 
cabinet makers are endeavoring to catch up with 
their work. 


The lumber market is strong, particularly in 
hardwoods, especially since there has been a scar- 
ity of high grade dry lumber. There is a good 
demand in the lower grades, altho prices have not 
been affected much, and it is not likely that there 
will be many price changes. The mills have a 
considerable stock of lumber on hand, but much 
of it is sold and awaiting shipment, and as normal 
conditions in deliveries seem to be on the way, it 
is believed that a great deal of lumber will be 
dumped on the ground for building purposes before 
the weather breaks up and real winter sets in. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 16.—The first Circassian walnut to come 
to the United States since before the war was un- 
loaded last week at Canton, occupying a space 60 
by 80 feet, and 7 feet high at its highest point. 
In that space there is $17,000 worth of the logs. 
The shipment was consigned to John LL. Alcock 
& Co., exporters and importers, and was shipped 
out of Batoum, which port lies at the far eastern 
end of the Black Sea, at the foot of the Caucasus 
Mountains. The shipment weighs only 101 tons, 
but the freight alone on it was approximately 
$2,000. The same firm also brought to America 
the last cargo of Circassian walnut to come here 
before the opening of the world war. 


The North Carolina and Georgia pine trades 
here are facing peculiar conditions, with apparent 
complications ahead that are likely to result in a 
material advance in quotations. During the last 






two weeks an exceptionally large number of boats 
has come in with cargoes of shortleaf pine, and 
the arrivals have resulted in such congestion that 
it is almost impossible to secure berth room, and 
long waits have become inevitable. This has re- 
sulted in several instances in large demurrage 
charges, added to which is the scarcity and in- 
efficiency of stevedores, who it is expected will, 
under the circumstances, demand an increase from 
60 to 75 cents a thousand. Furthermore, freight 
rates on the vessels are going up, so that the cost 
of lumber, put down on the wharves, is $4.50 or 
more, in addition to the mill price, and the mills 
are reported as revising their ideas of values 
sharply upward. 

The J. L. Gilbert & Bro, Lumber Co. last week 
obtained a permit for the erection of two 2-story 
buildings on its new place at Garrison Lane and 
the Pennsylvania railroad. 


Alexander Schmidt, of the Kosse, Shoe & 
Schleyer Co., Cincinnati, was a visitor here last 
week and saw Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, among 
others. He also called on various hardwood deal- 
ers and placed some attractive orders for walnut. 


The ranks of the lumber trade here have been 
swelled by the addition of the W. J. Appel Lum- 
ber Co., Vickers Building, headed by W. J. Appel, 
who was formerly with the Canton Lumber Co, 
and who is held in cordial esteem. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 16.—The lumber business last week was 
spotty with the wholesalers and generally good 
with the yards. The consumption of lumber has 
been steady, and retailers are compelled to buy 
for jobs, but they are apparently opposed to buy- 
ing for stock when prices are rising and deliveries 
are uncertain. The industrials are buying better, 
and are paying good prices for prompt deliveries. 
The relief from railroad conditions afforded by 
water carriers seems likely to be lost, for today 
there were but few vessels in this harbor where 
any stevedoring work was being done, owing to a 
disagreement between the vessel owners and the 
men. Prospects are that this will be an earnest 
fight, and may last a long time, in which case it 
is going to have a serious effect on the lumber busi- 
ness. Shipments by car are coming in better, and 
some concerns claim to be getting all the cars they 
need at their mills. Others are having trouble to 
get even a small percentage of their requirements, 
but are getting a few. The wood consuming indus- 
tries are busy and demand keeps up. Building 
work has not slackened seriously, either in the city 
or suburbs. Planing mills are rushed and are be- 
hind with their orders. Furniture factories are 
busier than ever and are buying in better volume. 
Large contractors are busy, and jobbing carpen- 
ters and other mechanics in this class are also 
so busy that unemployment is at its lowest for the 
year. Cabinet makers and inside trim men can not 
catch up with their orders. Box makers are doing 
more business and prices are stiffening. 


Demand for hardwoods is improving, and dry 
lumber in the better grades is at a premium. The 
lower grades are moving in greater volume, and 
at stiffer prices, but there is still plenty of them 
to be had. Oak, plain and quartered, white and 
red, together with gum and poplar seem to be in 
greatest demand, but there is a fair volume mov- 
ing in chestnut, maple, birch, beech, basswood, ash, 
all kinds of hardwood flooring, cherry, hickory, 
walnut and mahogany. West coast products are 
coming in in good volume, but the greater part of 
this lumber seems to be for jobs direct, and western 
woods stocked in the yards do not increase at the 
same rate the general stock does. Fir still leads 
in popularity, but there is a lot of western white 
pine coming, with hemlock growing, and an in- 
creased volume of Oregon cedar. Northern white 
pine prices are steady, with the volume of business 
increasing. Spruce is steady at good figures. Hem- 
lock supply is low and stocks are badly broken, 
but prices remain steady at high levels. Cypress 
volume is said to be somewhat decreased, with high 
grade scarce, and the lower grades bringing slightly 
better prices on reduced offerings and poor ship- 
ments. Longleaf southern pine prices stay at high 
levels and stock is scarce, with the tendency still 
upward. ‘Timbers are especially high and scarce 
and flooring is in strong demand. North Carolina 
pine volume is reduced by poor shipments and there 
is a tendency to raise prices. Stocks are said to 
be accumulating at mills because of lack of ship- 
ping facilities rather than lack of orders. ‘Timbers, 
sizes, boards and flooring are all in good demand 
and are taken quickly as offered for delivery. Lath 
of all sizes and kinds are in:good demand at high 
prices, and both cedar and cypress shingles sell 
well in the surrounding territory. 

The steamer Melville Dollar arrived today from 
the Pacific coast, with 3,000,000 feet of lumber for 
~the Pearson & Ludascher Lumber Co. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 17.—Transportation conditions have shown 
marked improvement in the last week, altho many 
cars still are tied up in transit. However, lumber- 
men in all sections of the city report receipts by 
rail and, generally speaking, dealers are in a posi- 
tion to supply every demand, The chief complain- 
ants at the present time are dealers in North Caro- 
lina and southern pines, some of whom have been 
unable to get a single shipment thru in the last 
ten days. With the improvement has come a gen- 
eral trailing of cars that started from the mills 
long ago and have not put in an appearance. Water 
arrivals are coming in very briskly for the time 
of year. 

Western red cedar shingles have gone up 20 
eents, and British Columbia and Washington 
shingles have increased 10 to 25 cents. The 
higher grade shingles have advanced even more 
emphatically than the lower. ‘The noticeable 
scarcity in the market is in southern pine flooring. 
Demand for it is very active. Some other items 
of pine are also in weak supply. The industrial 
situation shows but little improvement. There are 
slightly more inquiries for hardwoods and prices 
are sloping gradually upward. 


The Birmingham City and the Chattanooga City 
are now discharging cargoes of west Coast fir and 
hemlock at this port ; the Nyanza has just unloaded 
3,000,000 feet; the Wilpolo has discharged 2,000,- 
000 feet, and the Santa Rosa, 3,000,000 feet. The 
cargoes have been noticeably lacking in shingles, 
an enormous store of red cedars having come in 
during the late summer. The Steel Exporter is 
due Oct. 23 with 1,500,000 feet and the Steel 
Worker will arrive five days later with a cargo 
of the same size. The Santa Veronica will dock in 
Philadelphia Oct. 21 with a full load of 1,500,000 
feet. The West Catanace is now loading in Coos 
Bay with 4,500,000 feet. Other vessels reported 
to be loading on the west Coast for New York 
delivery include the Robin Goodfellow, the Robin 
Adair, the Steel Inventor, the Santa Barbura, the 
Steel Seafarer and the Munieres. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 16.—With the American Legion opening its 
annual convention in New Orleans today, local lum- 
bermen are preparing to do their bit in the enter- 
tainment line and to make business for a few days 
secondary to the practice of hospitality if neces- 
sary. The lumber industry boasts its contingent 
of “Buddies” and lumbermen, especially of the 
younger generation, are renewing many service 
acquaintances. A convention feature of interest 
to lumbermen is the effort of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, to interest the legion in 
reforestation. The company published huge dis- 
play ads in local newspapers calling attention to 
its reforestation work and to the progressive for- 
estry policies of both the Federal and the Louisiana 
State governments. 


The Louisiana Public Service Commission last 
week issued an order permitting the Oberlin, Hamp- 
ton & Eastern railway to discontinue its service as 
common carrier, remove its tracks and dispose of 
its equipment. The line operated from Oberlin to 
Hampton, in Allen Parish, primarily as a logging 
road. It is being discontinued because, accord- 
ing to the commission’s findings, its “log and lum- 
ber tonnage has practically disappeared.” 


Mississippi’s railroad commission last week 
granted permission to the Edward Hines Yellow 
Pine Trustees to operate their 50-mile railroad 
from Kiln to Lumberton as a common carrier. The 
company is planning the development of its cut- 
over lands along the line into small farms. Jack- 
son dispatches say that the Gulf & Ship Island 
railroad is opposing the grant of common-carrier 
privileges to the Hines road and will carry the 
matter before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 

The R. D. Walker Lumber Co., of Mobile, is 
loading 25,000 crossties at the public wharf in 
Pascagoula, Miss., for rail shipment to points on 
the Louisville & Nashville. An additional con- 
signment of 30,000 ties, worked out of timber up 
the Pascagoula River, will be barked to Pascagoula 
by the same company for rail shipment. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 16.—Operations at Campbell River, east 
coast Vancouver Island, of the International Tim- 
ber Co., are to be enlarged. The office of the 
company has been moved to its building on the 
island highway near the new townsite of Camp- 
belltown, and a roundhouse and machine shop is 
proposed in the vicinity of the boom camp. dt is 
also planned to erect a number of dwellings for 
Married employees. New camps are being opened 
and railroad connections made and the output of 
the company will be increased. 


P. MecVicar, shingle manufacturer of Port Co-* 


quitlam, has opened a shingle mill at Port Haney, 


If conditions war- 


on the lower Fraser River. 
rant, an enlargement of the plant will be made. | 
Another new shingle mill is being erected in Vic- 
toria by the Standard Shingle Co., the plant to be 
operated electrically. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oct. 16.—Local lumber dealers all report the 
best business they have had in some time and are 
looking for its continuation thru the winter 
months. Wholesale prices are very firm and it is 
expected that prices on certain items of uppers will 
advance shortly, owing to the scarcity. The de- 
mand from eastern Canada keeps up and local 
wholesalers are enjoying a nice volume of busi- 
ness from that section. 
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JAMES O. PIATT, for several years engaged 
in the retail lumber business with his son Frank 
Piatt in Evansville, Ind., died in that city on 
Friday, Oct. 13, at the age of 56. He had been 
ill for several months. Mr. Piatt was a mem- 
ber of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club and 
was well and favorably known to the lumber 
trade in southern Indiana and Illinois and west- 
ern and northern Kentucky. He is survived by 
a widow, one son and one daughter. 





HOLLIS ELBERT ALGER, prominent Colum- 
bia River logger, died in Portland, Ore., on 
Thursday evening, Oct. 12, following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis from which he was thought 
to be convalescent. Mr. Alger was born in 
Portland in 1874, the son of Hollis Alger, a 
pioneer logger and lumberman of the Pacific 
Northwest. Upon the death of his father, Mr. 
Alger became head of the Alger Logging Co., 
with operations near Skamekawa, Wash., on the 
Ceweeman River. Associated with him in the 
business was his brother, Morton. Another sur- 
viving brother is Edgar Alger, who is associated 
with the Northwestern National Bank. Other 
survivors are his wife and mother. Mr. Alger 
was a Scottish Rite Mason and member of the 
Mystic Shrine. His hobby was music and he 
was an accomplished amateur musician. He 
was active in civic matters and for many years 
one of the most active members of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce. 





ELIZABETH E. MENEFEE, widow of Oscar 
Menefee, prominent Portland, Ore., lumberman, 
died on Friday, Oct. 13, at her apartment No. 
705 Davis Street, Portland. For more than 
two months Mrs. Menefee was confined to her 
bed but her condition was not considered serious 
until shortly before her death. Mrs. Menefee 
went to Portland with her husband twelve years 
ago from Forth Worth, Texas, where they were 
married in 1897. She is survived by two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. T. B. Wilcox, Jr., and Flora Jane 
Menefee. 





CYRUS EMORY JONES, a furniture manufac- 
turer of Jamestown, N. Y., died in New York 
City on Oct. 13, of pneumonia, after a few days’ 
illness. He was 59 years old and had been 
connected with the Bailey-Jones Table Co., the 
Jamestown Table Co., the Union Trust Co., and 
other enterprises. Mr. Jones was prominent in 
Republican politics and was a member of the 
State hospital commission. A widow, four 
daughters and two sons survive. 





ELIZA MENDELL KENDALL, wife of David 
A. Kendall, retired lumberman, died Sunday 
night, Oct. 15, at her home in Kansas City, Mo. 
Surviving besides her husband are four sons: 
Paul E. Kendall, advertising manager for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City; John A. 
Kendall, representative for the Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co. at Cleveland, Ohio; Harry T. Ken- 
dall, general sales manager of Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co., Houston, Texas; Roy Kendall, rep- 
resentative of Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., 
Oklahoma’ City, Okla. Nine grandchildren, a 
brother and four sisters also survive her. Mrs. 
Kendall was born in Verona, Wis., and was 
married to Mr. Kendall fifty-one years ago in 
Mankato, Minn., where Mr. Kendall was then 
in the retail lumber business. He afterward 
conducted lumber businesses in La Crosse, Wis., 
Clay Center, Kansas and Pine Bluff, Ark. Mrs. 
Kendall was widely known in Kansas City for 
her charitable work. 





JOHN M. KOESSER, lumberman of Oshkosh, 
Wis., died at his home in that city on Oct. 11, 
following a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Koesser 
had not been in good health during recent 
years. He was born in Two Rivers, Wis., in 
1864 and when about 25 he moved to Princeton. 
About eighteen years ago he moved to Oshkosh 
and had lived there ever since. Mr. Koesser had 
been connected with the lumber industry prac- 
tically all his life. At the time of his death 
he was secretary-treasurer of the Wisconsin 
Central Lumber Co. Prior to that he was affil- 
iated with the R. -Koesser Lumber Co. and the 
Neenah-Menasha Lumber Co. in various offi- 
cial capacities. He is survived by a widow, 
three brothers and two sisters. 
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Charles E. Lee, of Boston, Mass., eastern repre- 
sentative of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, was a Chicago visitor last week. 


Henry Bogen, western pine wholesaler, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was in Chicago Oct. 18, and reported 
that shipments of west Coast products were slow. 


George F. Weis, jr., Chicago representative of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
spent several days this week at the St. Louis head- 
quarters of the company. 


F. R. Adams, of Chicago, sales manager of The 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, returned on Satur- 
day last from a ten days’ business and pleasure 
trip to Philadelphia and New York. 


G. W. Atwood, of the Atwood Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was a Chicago visitor last week 
and reported an active demand for lumber, espe- 
cially from the automobile body builders. 


Frank Burnaby, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, left Oct. 17 for Kansas 
City, Mo., and from there plans to visit some of 
the southern pine consuming centers of the middle 
West. 


William J. Barclay, of Lansing, Mich., secre- 
tary of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, spent a few hours in Chicago last week on 
his way home after a brief visit with his mother 
in St. Louis, Mo. 


W. M. Farris, jr., of the Farris Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Nashville, Tenn., spent several days in 
Chicago last week and stated that there was a good 
demand for hardwoods but that shipments were 
slow. 


W. C. Ribenack, president of the Stout Lumber 
Co., Thornton, Ark., stopped off in Chicago for a 
few hours last week en route to San Francisco, 
Calif., to visit the redwood operations in which he 
is interested. 


H. F. Humes, sales manager of the car material 
and timber department of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago last week 
on business and reported an excellent demand for 
railroad material. 


Donald MacDonald, vice president of The Pacific 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in San Francisco, 
Calif., visited the Chicago offices of the company 
on Friday of last week on his way home from a 
business trip to New York. 


Bruce L. Miller, manager of domestic retail sales 
of The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex., 
was in Chicago Oct. 17. He feels that the mills are 
in a strong position, with no decline in prices in 
sight but rather the contrary. 


A. H. Hempstead, president of the Mershon, 
Eddy, Parker Co., Saginaw, Mich., and the Rube- 
dew Lumber Co., of Post Falls, Idaho, left a few 
days ago on a trip to Washington and Idaho. He 
expects to be away about two weeks. 


S. M. Eaton, sales manager of the .W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), of McNary, La., southern pine 
manufacturer, passed thru Chicago last week on a 
business trip to Detroit, Mich., and on his return 
to the South he stopped off at St. Louis, Mo., and 
other points, 


Charles A. Minn, traffic manager of Charles F. 
Felin & Co. (Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa., was in Chi- 
cago this week to expedite the handling of cars of 
lumber from the west Coast, and while here visited 
the local headquarters of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, 


Frank F. Fish, of Chicago, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, re- 
turned from Buffalo, N. Y., on Saturday last and 
on Sunday left again for the East, stopping at 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Pa., New York and other 
points to transact association business. 


P. E. Gilbert, vice president of the Wisconsin 
Lumber Co., Chicago, left last week for a southern 
trip to attend to drainage matters in connection 
with the company’s timber lands in southeastern 
Missouri, the concern’s mills being located at Deer- 
ing, Mo. Mr. Gilbert will be away for about three 
weeks, 


Murray Bissell, sales manager of the Marathon 
Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., accompanied by his 
family, was in Chicago for a day or two this week 
en route from a vacation spent in Wisconsin. They 
were joined by his father, S. B. Bissell, of Wausau, 
Wis., and spent a very pleasant vacation near 
Hazelhurst.. 


L. R. Putman, of Chicago, directing manager 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
will leave on Monday next for Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa., to attend the third annual convention on Oct. 
25 to 27 of the American Trade Association Execu- 
tives, of which he is a member. Mr. Putman is 
down on the program to discuss “The Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives’ Interpretation of the Business 
Cycle.” 


K. V. Haymaker, the building and loan expert, 
passed thru Chicago this week on his way to his 
old home, Defiance, Ohio, to attend the marriage 
of a daughter. Mr. Haymaker at present is organ- 
izing a building and loan association in Duluth, 
Minn., and reports that excellent progress is being 
made. Lumbermen are taking a great interest in 
the association. 


John Saari, of Saari Bros. Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore., regional vice president of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, paid a visit to the 
Chicago headquarters of the association on Satur- 
day last on his return from an extended trip to the 
eastern consuming markets. He found the market 
fairly satisfactory, altho not as brisk as it was. 


A large delegation consisting of between fifteen 
and twenty New Orleans retailers will leave the 
Louisiana metropolis over the Panama Limited on 
Saturday, Oct. 21, and will arrive in Chicago on 
Sunday, remaining here for about twenty-four 
hours. They will continue their journey to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to attend the annual of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association on Oct. 25 
to 27. 


A number of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s sales 
officials were Chicago visitors the early part of the 
week, notably George A. Houston, manager of sales, 
southern pine department, Kansas City, . Mo.; 
Walter Jobe, sales representative in Detroit, Mich. ; 
Charles Crane, sales representative in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Earl Kenyon, manager of the sash and 
door sales, Kansas City, Mo. The latter three were 
here attending a meeting at the Chicago office of 
the Long-Bell company. 


W. J. Cook, eastern representative of the Henry 
D. Davis Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., with Chi- 
cago offices at 1503 Kesner Building, spent two 
weeks in the East on business the early part of the 
month. He reported that there was a big demand 
for lumber for immediate shipment, but it was im- 
possible to get boats on which to ship it, owing 
to a marked scarcity of vessels plying between the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts with lumber. It is not 
so much a question of price, stated Mr. Cook, as it 
is to get the material before the cold weather 
sets in. 


A. L. Clark, of Dallas, Tex., president of the 
Vancouver Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., spent 
several days in Chicago this week conferring with 
his local representatives and looking after other 
important business matters. Mr. Clark spent prac- 
tically the entire summer in Vancouver, but came 
to Chicago from his headquarters in Dallas. In 
line with practically all of the manufacturers, Mr. 
Clark reports a very satisfactory demand both on 
the Coast and in the South, but his interests are 
suffering from the general complaint—lack of 
transportation facilities. 


R. G. King, president of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., wholesaler of Pacific coast products, 
passed thru Chicago on Oct. 16 en route home from 
the East by way of Meridian, Miss., where he will 
visit his parents and relatives. He said that busi- 
ness is fairly good in the eastern territory and he 
would not be surprised to see a revival in Novem- 
ber or December. , There is a good deal of lumber 
along the Atlantic coast, Mr. King stated. The 
Pioneer Lumber Co. is a member of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association and Mr. King took 
occasion to call at the Chicago headquarters while 
here. 

A prominent lumber visitor to Chicago this week 
was B. F. Bonner, president of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, Tex. Mr. Bonner has been devot- 
ing a great deal of his time in recent months to 
the work of an important committee of the South- 
ern Pine Association, of which he is chairman. He 
reports that mills of the Kirby Lumber Co., includ- 
ing‘'a big hardwood plant, are in ‘full operation. 
Mr. Bonner sees nothing in the situation, other 
than delayed deliveries due to inadequate car sup- 
ply, to cause any worry. He believes that the lum- 
ber industry is facing several years of very satis- 
factory business. 


Among the recent visitors to Chicago was Irving 
Swan, sales manager of the Wisconsin-Alabama 
Lumber Co., Sylacauga, Ala., and the Foster Creek 
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Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Stephenson, Miss. 
Mr. Swan has been located at Sylacauga but will 
remove the sales headquarters to Stephenson, Miss., 
from which point he will handle the sales of these 
two companies as well as sales of the Black River 
Lumber Co., of Willetts, La., and sales of the red 
cedar shingle output of the Bernard Timber & Log- 
ging Co., Eburne, B. C. Mr. Swan was returning 
from a conference with officials of these various 
companies at Madison, Wis. 


J. B. Edwards, president Hillyer-Deutsch-Ed- 
wards (Inc.), of Oakdale, La., was taken ill with 
an acute attack of malaria while attending the 
meeting of the directors of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute in Chicago this week and was con- 
fined to his room at the Congress Hotel for a couple 
of days under the care of a physician and nurse. 
His many friends will be glad to learn that his ill- 
ness was of short duration and that he is able to be 
out again. Mr. Edwards expected to spend several 
days in this territory calling upon large users of 
southern hardwoods and conferring with his com- 
pany’s sales representative, C. N. Smith. 


NATIONAL OFFICIALS CONFER 


The advisory committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange in March 
last recommended to the board of directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that 
suitable arrangements be made for locating the 
Inter-Insurance exchange and the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation, now oper- 
ated in St. Louis, Mo., together with the Chicago 
office of the National association, in one group of 


offices in Chicago under the general direction of the ° 


National association. This matter was further con- 
sidered at a meeting in Chicago on Oct. 17 of the 
executive committee of the National association 
and the Inter-Insurance exchange, and after a thoro 
discussion a definite recommendation has been 
made to the board of directors that the credit 
corporation, publisher of the “Blue Book,’ be 
transferred from St. Louis to Chicago; that the 
Chicago office of the National association be en- 
larged ; that the offices of the credit corporation, 
the Inter-Insurance exchange and the National 
association be located together in Chicago, and 
that the main headquarters of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association be maintained as here- 
tofore in Washington, D. C. The meeting of the 
board of directers will probably be held between 
Dec. 5 and 15. 

Among those in attendance at the Chicago meet- 
ing this week were the following: John W. Blod- 
gett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Wilson Compton, 
of Washington, D. C., president and secretary re- 
spectively of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association; C. A. Bigelow, of the Kneeland-Bige- 
low Co., Bay City, Mich.; W. A. Holt, of the Holt 
Lumber Co., of Oconto, Wis., and C. F. Wiehe, 
secretary of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, composing the executive committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance 
Exchange, and W. F. Biederman, of St. Louis, Mo., 
superintendent of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Credit Corporation. 

(ae aeaeaaaeaan 


INSURANCE MONEY FOR CHICAGO 


Announcement is made by H. S. Cody, manager 
of the real estate department of the Chicago Trust 
Co., that Chicago and vicinity will receive a very 
substantial portion of the $4,500,000 in real estate 
loans authorized on Oct. 11 by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. of New York. These city loans 
are made in Chicago and eighty cities in this terri- 
tory thru the Chicago Trust Co. and associated 
banks. Loans from these funds are made both for 
the erection of new dwellings and the remodeling 
or improving of old ones. 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD INSPECTIONS 


Data compiled by the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association indicate that the original inspec- 
tions made by its staff during September totaled 
19,344,843 feet, of which 16,895,883 feet was the 
work of salaried inspectors and 2,448,960 feet was 
handled by the fee service. Reinspections were 
made on 169,605 feet. In this connection the 
association’s bulletin states: “While this is not 
quite so strong a showing as that made by the in- 
spection department for August it will be noticed 
that the difference falls largely on the fee branch 
of the service. Then too the embargoes which are 
humerously in force thruout the country have had 
Some influence and taking this point into considera- 
tion the September returns on the whole are con- 
Sistently favorable and stand out in notable con- 
trast with those of the corresponding month a 
year ago, when total original inspections amounted 
to only 12,941,546 feet, an excess of 6,403,297 feet, 
in favor of the first fall month of this year.” 

The following changes have been made in the 
inspection staff: Roy O. Morrison, deputy national 
inspector, heretofore in charge of the Vicksburg 


(Miss.) district, has resigned and has been suc- 
ceeded by his assistant, H. L. Faber, whose address 
is 1901 South Street, Vicksburg, Miss. All applica- 
tions for inspection service in the Vicksburg district 
should be addressed accordingly. G. F. Hooker 
has been transferred from Beaumont, to Houston, 
Texas. All orders for inspection service in that 
district should be addressed to him care Victor 
Hotel, Houston. John C. Harper has been engaged 
as deputy inspector to assist J. R. Broadwell in the 
South Bend (Ind.) district. Joseph Weisenbach 
has been engaged as deputy inspector to assist Ed. 
Borgeson in the Minneapolis (Minn.) district. 

At the meeting of the executive committee of the 
association last month, the result of the investiga- 
tion started in June by the secretary’s office to de- 
termine the attitude of members exporting hard- 
woods was reviewed and in the absence of any ex- 
tended support of members engaged in exporting, 
it was decided to take no action at the present 
time in regard to placing inspectors in foreign mar- 
kets. It was, however, decided to extend invita- 
tion to the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
to codperate with the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association in the adjustment of shipments to 
England. 


BUILDING MATERIAL PLANTS BUSY 


Information compiled from sixteen reports re- 
ceived in answer to a questionnaire sent out to the 
leading building material dealers of Chicago by 
Ernest H. Burgess, assistant secretary of the Her- 
man H. Hettler Lumber Co. and chairman of the 
building materials division of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, showed 86 percent as the 
average percentage of capacity at which such 
plants were operated in September. The number 
of men employed last month as compared with 
August showed an increase of 31 percent, and a 
41 percent increase over January, 1921. An in- 
erease of 12 percent was shown in the total col- 
lections for September as cémpared with August; 
sales increased 13 percent; of the accounts receiv- 
able there were 24 percent overdue; new accounts 
opened in September inereased 16 percent. 


SASH AND DOOR MEN HOLD MEETING 


A general meeting of the Wholesale Sash & Door 
Association was held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
on Wednesday, Oct. 18. There was a very good 
attendance of manufacturers and _ distributers. 
E. J. Curtis, of the Curtis Companies, Clinton, 
Iowa, president of the association, presided and 
spoke briefly. Most of the session was devoted to 
routine business, committee reports ete. Secretary 
N. L. Godfrey presented a report dealing with rou- 
tine matters. The subject of standardization was 


discussed in the meeting, but no special action was , 


taken. A buffet luncheon was served at noon. 

The delegates present reported business condi- 
tions very good in their various territories, both 
from the manufacturing and the distributing 
standpoints. 

Three members who have recently returned from 
European trips talked interestingly of business 
conditions abroad, especially as related to the mill- 
work industry. These members were: A. J. Siegel, 
of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
A. K. Rabe, of the Commercial Sash & Door Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and F. W. Rockwell, of the Penn- 
sylvania Door & Sash Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

On Thursday the sash and door men played golf 
at Riverside Park. 


PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 

The partnership existing between B. J. Wilkins 
and W. L. Godley, which has been conducted since 
May 1 under the name of the Wilkins-Godley Lum- 
ber Co., 1519 Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, 
was dissolved on Oct. 14, Mr. Godley retiring from 
the firm to engage in another branch of lumber 
activity. Mr. Wilkins will continue the business 
under his sole ownership and management, at the 
same address, under the name of the Wilkins 
Lumber Co. 


METAL LATH MEN TO STANDARDIZE 


Among the latest group of manufacturers to fall 
into line with the program of Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover for the elimination of waste 
in industry are the metal lath manufacturers, who 
announce that they are preparing to cut excess va- 
rieties out of their long list of metal lath products 
and reduce them to a minimum. Following a pre- 
liminary meeting with William A. Durgin, chief of 
the department of simplified practice, recently held 
in Washington, arrangements have been made for 
a formal meeting to be held on Dec. 12, at which 
representatives of the metal lath industry, archi- 
tects, plasterers, lathers, contractors and dealers 
will be.invited to participate in a joint conference. 
W. B. Turner, of the General Fireproofing Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, is chairman of the industry 


committee, having this matter in charge, and Whar- 
ton Clay, of Chicago, commissioner of the Associ- 
ated Metal Lath Manufacturers, is secretary. 





REASONS FOR BOOSTING WOOD SHINGLES 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN frequently is 
asked to supply information or sales talks that 
will be of assistance to shingle salesmen. The 
current issue of The Rite-Grader, bulletin of 
the Rite-Grade Shingle Association, of Seattle, 
Wash., gives ‘‘Ten Reasons Why a Red Cedar 
Shingle Roof Is the Best Roof,’’ which have 
been prepared by B. J. Boorman, of the Boor- 
man Lumber Co., Great Falls, Mont. Mr. 
Boorman is one of the most progressive retail 
lumbermen in the great western country, and 
is a strong advocate of the wood shingles. His 
ten reasons are reproduced herewith in the 
hope that they will be helpful to shingle sales- 
men and to retail lumber dealers all over the 
country, who are helping to spread the gospel 
of the shingle roof: 


First: It is because it is cheapest. It is 
cheapest because it is best. Can you apply this 
phrase to any other commodity that you buy, or 
in fact can you apply it to anything other than 
cedar shingles? Endorsed by years of experience 
and use. 

Cedar shingles will not rot, rust or corrode. 
Cedar owes its extreme durability to oils found in 
the walls and cell cavities of its fibers. 


Second: Because of the light weight of ccdar 
shingles. The remarkable light weight saves ex- 
pense in the'whole structure of the house. The 
comparative cost of a shingle roof is 22 cents per 
annum per square as compared with 55 cents per 
square cost of patent roof—figured upon the basis 
of cost, mdintenance and life of each kind of roof. 

Third: Red cedar shingles are not torn off by 
wind and storm. ‘The recent’storms in Galveston 
and New Orleans and elsewhere verify this state- 
ment. Shingle roofs are not affected by hail as 
are patent roofings. 

Fourth: They do not require constant upkeep 
and painting. 

Fifth: They are noiseless during heavy rain 
and hail storms. 

Sixth: Red cedar shingles are practically non- 
conductors of heat and cold. Anyone living under 
a roof made of slate, metal, coal tar or tar prod- 
ucts, where there are extremes in temperature, will 
verify this assertion and testify as to the discom- 
fort due to a roof conducting different tempera- 
tures. 

Seventh: Because of the pleasing appearance 
of red cedar shingles, especially of the beauty and 
popularity in bungalow designs. The appearance 
is pleasing, soft and artistic, susceptible to any 
shade or color desired. It is the universal roof for 
the shack, the pioneer’s cabin, the modern barn, 
and the palatial colonial American home. 

Righth: Red cedar shingles are easily laid 
and kept in repair. The best man can manufacture 
from the best that nature produces. 


Ninth: ‘They are not inflammable or a hazard- 
ous fire risk. In 1890 the fire loss per capita in 
the United States was $1.75; in 1914 it was $2.24. 
During this period so-called patent fireproof mate- 
ria] has had its evolution, and the coal oil lamp 
has almost disappeared, yet the country’s fire loss 
becomes greater. Does this show wood to be such 
a risk? An insurance man of experience and a 
gentleman I have great respect for, said, ‘““Mr. Boor- 
man, your figures are wrong. When I get back to 
my city office I will send you a report on this 
subject.” Altho I have had frequent communica- 
tions with my friend, the insurance man, I think 
he has mislaid his figures; at least he has not 
supplied them as yet, notwithstanding several 
months have elapsed. Strange, is it not, that the 
good people of Milwaukee did not consent to the 
special $300,000 extra investment in placing sub- 
stitute composition roofs in order that they might 
gain a few paltry dollars in the way of a slight 
reduction in their insurance? Red cedar shingles 
are not sold by city ordinance, but are sold upon 
their merits. 


Tenth: Because they are sanitary, and always 
remain sanitary, making it possible to keep every- 
thing they cover sanitary. There is a wooden roof 
that is a lasting roof. It is the red cedar shingle 
roof. It is, above all things else, a non-competitive 
roof. The lumberman alone sells this roof. He 
is not in competition with the hardware man, the 
mail order barnacle, or any other tradesman, Even 
tho the other man gets the foundation, the lumber- 
man can still furnish the best roof. 


(‘Pee aeatasaaaanasan 
Wrxpsor, VT., a little town nestling among 
the Green Mountains, boasts what is claimed 
to be the largest elm tree in the country. It 
is popularly called the Windsor Elm and stands 
in the main street nearly opposite the old sum- 
mer residence of William M. Evarts, timberland 
owner, eminent jurist and ambassador. The 
colossal elm measures 19% feet in girth, is in 
fine condition and is still growing. Town resi 
dents challenged a representative of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN to find a larger and healthier 

elm tree anywhere in the country. 
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Bass woop— 


Quotations f.o.b. 


Selecta 


No. 1 com. 


4/4 $ 75.00@ *. - $ = "e ee. 00 $ 45. Ps 50. 4 

5/4 80.00@ 8 00@ 70.00 650. 55.0 

6/4 - yoy 4 0 00 0. 00 18. 00 55.00@ 60. 00 

8/4 00100 75.00@ 80.00 se 65.00 
10/4 a6, 00@100. 00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 
BEECH— 

5/8 No. 2 common and better 

4/4 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 385.00@ 40.00 

5/4 65.00@ 70.00 650.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 

6/4 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 60.00 

8/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 
BircH— 

4/4 115.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 45.00@ 50.00 

5/4 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 50.008 55.00 

6/4 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 55.00@ 60.00 

8/4 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 60.00@ 65.00 
10/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00  65.00@ 70.00 
12/4 1380.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 
16/4 140.00@145.00 115.00@120.00  80.00@ 85.00 
Sort ELmM— 

4/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 

5/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 

6/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Michigan mill points remain: 


No. 2 com. 


$25.00 @27.00 

28.00@30.00 
31.00@33.00 
33.00@35.00 
38.00@40.00 


32.00@35.00 
23.00@ 25.00 
26.00@28.00 
29.00 @31.00 
33.00@35.00 


23.00@25.00 
26.00@28.00 
29.00@31.00 
33.00@35.00 
38.00@40.00 
43.00@ 45.00 
48.00@50.00 


25.00@27.00 
28.00@30.00 
30.00@32.00 


$18.00 


No. 3 com, 


20.00 
20.00@22.00 
vores 


12.00@14.00 
15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 


15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
” = 00 


ee eee 


18.00@20.00 
19.00@21.00 
19.00@21.00 





FAS Selects 
Sort ELM— 

8/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 
10/4 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 
12/4 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 
16/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 
Harp MAPLe— 

4/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 

5/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 

6/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 

8/4 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 
10/4 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 
12/4 110.00@115.0 90.0 95.00 
14/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 
16/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 
Sort MAPLE— 

4/4 70.00@ 75.00  50.00@ 55.00 

5/4 75.00@ 80.00 655.00@ 60.00 

6/4 80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 

8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 


Enp DriED WHITE MAPLE— 


4/4 95.00@105.00_ ...... @...... 
5/4 100.00@110.00 ...... @ sees 
6/4 105.00@115.00 ......@...... 
8/4 120.00@135.00 ...... BP ivie.niens 


No. 1 com. 

55.00@ 60.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 
35.00@ 40.00 
40.00@ 45.00 
45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
65.00@ 80.00 
70.00@ 85.00 
os 00@ + 00 


No. 2 com. 


33.00 
38.00 
43.00 
48.00 


35.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 


30.00@32.00 
33.00@35.00 
33.00@35.00 
33.00@35.00 
38.00@40.00 
43.00@45.00 
48.00@50.00 
48.00@50.00 


23.00 
26.00 
29.00 
32.00 


25.00 
28.00 
31.00 
34.00 


No. 3 com, 


14.00@16.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
18.00@20.00 
18.00@20.00 


15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.¢0 


















Harp MAPLE— 


5/4 80.00@ 85.00 


4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 
65.00@ 70.00 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Shortage of cars restricts the volume of business. 
Nos. 2 and 3 common grades have strengthened, being slightly better than they were thirty days ago. 


50.00 
50.00 


[ST'S) 
on 
on 
oo 
oo 


No. 


$30.00@35.00 


No. 3 com. 


16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 


$18.00@20.00 
22.00@24.00 
22.00@ 24.00 
22.00@24.00 


$11.00@13.00 
13.00@15.00 
13.00@15.00 
13.00@15.00 


$15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 
~ —" 00 


$14.00@16.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 


. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
SH— 
4/4 $ 95.00@105.00 $ 75.00 > 00 $ - 00@ 55.00 7 4 . +4 $15.00@17.00 
5/4 100.00@110.00 80.00 5.00 5.00@ 60.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 105.00@115.00 85.00 50. 00 Be 00@ 60.00 30. ODse $0 
8/4 110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@38.00 
Bass woop— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $26.00@30.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@32.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 655.00@ 60.00 23.0082.00 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@35.00 
BircH— 
4/4 $110.00@120.00 $ 85.00@ 90. 4 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $22.00@25.00 
5/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.0 55.00@ 60.00 25.00@28.00 
6/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95. $0 60.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 
8/4 120.00@130.00  95.00@100.00 65.00@ 70.00 32.00@35.00 
10/4 125.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 90. 0091 95.00 45.00@50.00 
12/4 130.00@140.00 110.00@115.00  95.00@100.00 45.00@50.00 
Sorr ELmM— 
4/4 $ 7. r+ | 75.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $22.00@24.00 
5/4 00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 
6/4 ie. 00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 
10/4 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 
12/4 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 
Rock ELm— 
Hr $ 65.00@ 75.00 ...... WD chiens $ 40, a+ 4 45.00 $20.00@22.00 
70.00@ 80.00 ...... ae 45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 
8/4 75.00@ 85.00 ...... @....+-  50.00@ 55.00 25.00@27.00 
8/4 75.00@ 85.00 ...... See 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 
10/4 80.00@ 90.00 ...... - Se 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@40.00 
12/4 85.00@ 95.00 ...... ee 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 


$10.00@12.00 





FAS Selects 

Harp MAPLE— 

6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 
10/4 95.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 
12/4 100.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 
Sorr MAPLE— 

4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 


OaK— 
4/4 $110.00@115.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 


5/4 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 
6/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 
8/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 
HEMLOCK, No. 1 8181E— 

, 10’ 
2x 4” $33.00@35.00. $33.00@35.00 
2x 6” 28.50@30.50 29.50@31.50 
2x 8” 32.00@34.00  32.00@34.00 
2x10” 30.00@32.00  31.00@33.00 
2x12” 31.00@33.00  32.00@34.00 
No. 1 HeEMLocK Boarps, 818S— 

8’ 10-14’ 
1x 4” $27.00@29.00 $28.00@30.00 
Ix 6” 29.50@31.50  30.50@32.50 
ix 3” 30.50@32.50 31.50@33.50 
1x10” 31.50@33.50 32.50@34.50 
1x12” 32.50@34.50  33.50@35.50 


‘? 00 


No. 1 com. 


55.00@ 60.00 
65.00 


75.00 


60.00 
70.00 
80.00 


75.00 
40.00 


50.00@ 55.00 


$ 55.00@ 60.00 


70.00@ 75.00 


12-14’ 


$31.00@33.00 
' 29.50@31.50 
30.00@32.00 
31.00 

32.00@34.00 


33.00 


6’ 


$30.00@32.00 


32.00@34.00 
33.00@35.00 
34.00@36.00 
35.00@37.00 


45.00 


No. 2 com. 


30.00 


40.00@45.00 


40.00@45.00 


$18.00@22.00 
22.00@24.00 


24.00@ 26.00 


30.00@35.00 


16’ 
$33.00@35.00 
32.00@34.00 
32.00@34.00 
33.00@35.00 
34.00@36.00 


18-20’ 
$33.50@35.50 
35.50@37.50 
36.50@38.50 
37.50@39.50 
38.50@40.50 


30.00@35.00 
35.00 


$28.00@30.00 
30.00@32.00 
36.00@38.00 
40.00@45.00 


1 and better grades of all hardwoods and of hemlock continue firm, and the prices of 
Quotations f.o.b. Wisconsin mill points remain: 


No. 3 com. 


12.00@14.00 
12. —" 00 


$11.00@13.00 
13.00@15.00 
13.00@15.00 
13.00@15.00 


$11.00@13.00 
13.00@15.00 
13.00@15.00 
13.00@15.00 


18-20’ 
$37.50@39.50 
36.50@38.50 
36.50@38.50 
36.50@38.50 
37.50@39.50 


8-16’ 
$29.00@31.00 
31.00@33.00 
32.00@34.00 
33.00@35.06 
34.00@36.00 


From prices of No. 1 dimension or boards, for cine deduct $2; 
for No. 2 deduct $4, and for select No. 3 deduct 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 
and longer: 2x4” and wider, $16; 1x4” an@ 


No. 3 hemlock, rough, 6’ 



















Cincinnati, 


jzx1” 
Cir. qatd. wht. ..... 
Clr. qtd, a ‘$1 20.00 
Sap ¢.0. W&r. ....: 
Sel. qtd. w&r. 90.00 
Clr. pln. wht. 99.36 
Clr. pin, red. 95.91 
Sel. pln. wht. 80.75 
Sel. pin. red. 80.47 
No. 1 com... 54.86 
No. 2 com... 14.58 


' illac, Mich., basis: 
i Face-— 
3/8 x1 & 
13/16x1 
x2 


a x2 





”“ 


x3 4, 
17/16x24%4” 
x3 14” 

















OAK FLOORING 


Ohio, Oct. 16.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for oak 
flooring during the week ended Oct. 7: 


}§x2” 49x2%" %x1%” %x2” 
iweb $1 ....+ $105.19 
idexs 121.80 $ 91.50 ..... 
eae 108. sae. -ahen 
ree 5. 2 ee 
pants 102.88 70.40 72,16 
pees 99.15 65.78 64.79 
(anne 89.80 57.82 57.67 
‘skis 90.14 55.97 54.39 
epee 63.07 00 39.34 
nities 24.30 ..... 11.87 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Current prices on maple flooring, f. 0. b. Cad- 


Clear No.1 Factory 
-$ 65.00 $50.00 sai its 
90.00 78.00 25.00 
90.00 80.00 33.00 
95.00 85.00 35.00 
85.00 75.00 40.00 
100.00 90.00 





30.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 wider, $15.50 to $16.50. 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 17.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods f.o0.b. St. Louis: 
GuM— 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 

Qtrd. red: QUARTERED RED OAK— 
eg tare va Bee Te te Hoe TS | BAS. -e eens $110@115 $115@125 $125 @135 
io ee Te ea) fl e..... 58@ 60  62@ 67 75@ 80 

0: 2 com... 8 @ No. 2 com..... 38@ 41 48@ 51 55@ 58 
aay tg pee 55@ 57 $ 58@ 60 $ 60@ 62 PLAIN WHITE OAK— 

No 1 com. ‘& "ee $105@110 $115@125 $125@135 

CL veces 46@ 48 47@ 50 50@ 52 No. 1 com, and ee 

No. 2 28 2 een 57@ 60 683@ 65 TO@ 72 

iaaee - —— No. 2 com..... 36@ 38 B8@ 40 420 46 
. ‘ : NOS COM <0 4<c 22@ 2 22@ 24 
PAS “ert? $1008 105 ie ae 12 @ 18 Sound wormy.. 36@ 388 41@ 43 43@ 45 
No. 2 com... 382@ 34 34@ 36 42@ 44 PLAIN RED OAK— 

Plain sap: Nord eats eds "eiauned $113@118 $125@128 
DAR ssa coun $ 50@ 51 $ 54@ 55 $ 57@ 58 vO com, ant e 1“ 
ia. 40@ 41 ' asa 44 45@ 47 lel. os... 57@ 60 63@ 65 = 70@ 72 
No. 2 com... 22@ 23 24@ 25 24@ 25 No. 2 com..... 36@ 388 41@ 43 «43@ 45 

CoTToN Woop— PorLaR— 

SSRs” 46 48 $ 49@ 51 ...@... ON dit iach i vonsonrs $195 179 $120 @125 $130 @135 

No. 1 com..... 35 37 BI 40 io val@se. Saps and sel. 75@ 7 78@ 83 88@ 93 

No. 2 com..... 32@ 34 34@ 36 ...@... No. 1 com. deve -; Bs eS 86 88a) a 

QUARTERED WHITE OAK— No. 2 com, A.. 385@ 3 35@ 9! 

apiece: $125@130 $135@145 $145@150 No. 2 com. B.. 283@ 25 28@ 29 28@ 29 

No. 1 com Sorr MaAPLE— 

Oe 65@ 70 T75@ 80 90@ 95 Log -van-...... $38 $42.50 $50 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 17.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/446/4 8/4 


4/4 5/46/54 8/4 


VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 17.—The following are 
today’s average prices on southern Mississippi 
Valley hardwoods f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

GuM 





Cimon Qtrd. red FAS.$120@125 $130@140 $140@150 
Quanememe Waane Cae "FAS... .--...-$120@125 $125@130 $125q@1s0 | $t7¢- Ted BAS. BR, My na 87 87@ 89 
Ce --$140@150 $150@160 $160@170 No. 1 com..... 106 75 3G 80 ing 80 Plain red No. S@110  120@130 125130 
Selects ....... 105@110 > 1 120 No. 3 com..... 18@ 20 20@ 21 20 Oe kane wee 60@ 65 T5@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com.....-° 70 = 90 Sd.. wormy and Sa boxboards 
No. 2 com..... 48 53 B8@ 63 No.2 com... 30@ 82 382@ 85 35@ 388 .. 55@ 60 ...@ @ 
Sound wormy.. 40 45 50 60@ 65 oe a = Sap FAS, 6” & AM cst WES 
. . 5 4 
QuaRTERED Rep OakK— and better... 35@ 38 42@ 44 42@ 44 tin — demise a * “ = S a 
BAB viessesns $115@120 ; . MaPpLe— Pe. No.2 com. 23@ 25 24@ 26 24@ 26 
oe 5 Sete +s pe 65 eee Ie a ice sich $ 80@ 85 $ 90@100 $ 95@105 | “PAR 6" e war.$ 50@ 55 $ 55@ 60 
dina : ; No.1 com..... 55@ 60 65@ 75 70@ 80 0. icom..... 40@ 42 44@ 46 + Ee 
PLAIN WHITB AND Rep OaK— No. 2 com..... 382@ 35 =6385@ 40 =40@ 45 No. 2 com..... 330 36 35@ 38 ...@... 
FAS ..... ..$120@125 $125@130 $130@135 | Bircn-— "Ts te ii"... %@ ut 
Selects .....+. 85@ 90 90@ 95 90@ 95 ree $110@120 $115@125 $120@125 9 to 12”... 55@ 60 se ibe Nn 
No. 1 com..... 70@ 7 %T3@%78& T5@ 80 No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 | Quarreren WHITE O coe @- -++@... 
No. 2 com..... 42@ 47 43@ 48 45@ 50 No. 2 com..... 35@ 40 45 45 FAS HITE Ay ay 
No. 8 com..... 20@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 32 | , BAS accteeees $125@130 $130@135 $135@140 
Sound wormy.. 45@ 47 55@ 60 55@ 60 | BEEcH— Ne. 1 com... e5@ to Oe te BG 80 
» £ COM..... ‘ v 
PorpLar— ag tienecixile 0G pe $ iG ss $ 3G s No. 2 com..... 42 47 47@ 52 52@ 57 
os csenitil $115@120 $120@125 $122@130 No. 2 com.. 25@ 30 30@ 35 30@ 35 | QUARTERED Rep 03120@125 
Saps and se- WuHiTs AsH— No. 1 com..... 60@ 6 |. 2: re 20 e@en. 
BOEEB nc veces 85@ 90 90@ 95 95@100 mia. eer eee 
No. 1 com 60 65 65 70 67 72 Lf. Re Pee $ 85 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 , SLE 38 s .-i@. & wie Mare 3 
No. 2 com. A.. 87@ 40 40@ 45 40@ 45 No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 | PLAIN WHITE AnD Rep Oak— 
No. 2 com. A.. 87@ 40 40@ 45 40@ 45 No 2com..... 82@ 385 40@ 42 42@ 45 iAades and $110@115 $115@120 $120@125 
$o.5 oe Ey eamitac Selects. eae 80@ 85  85@ 90 90g 95 
No.1, 18 to 28” 155@165 175@185 180@190 ee --Q... $110@120 $110@120 No.2 com..... 35@ 39 38@ 41 400 43 
Boxboards, No. 1 com..... 4 ; 0G 80 04 80 No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 23@ 25 23g 28 
to 17”... 115@120 ...@... ...@... No. 2 com..... . 85 a 83@ 35 36@ 40 388@ 41 
WALNUT— F 7 inate acdc 95@1 
— oe $240@250 $250@260 $260@270 | Saps & sciccta!® 7G 80 god ge eB aItO 
OS a $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 95 $ 95@100 Selects ....... 155@160 175@180 180@185 No. 1 com..... 53@ 58 58@ 61 63@ 68 
No. 1 com... 45@ 50 55 55@ 6u No. 1 com...«- 110@115 is i” 125 130 No. 2 com. A 383@ 36 iG 38 388@ 40 
No. 2 com..... 32@ 34 87@ 42 40g 4h No. 2 com..... 50@ 55 60@ 65 No. 2 com. B.. 22@ 25 28 28@ 30 
The fol 
The following are current f. 0. b. Chicago | YELLOW CYPRESS— e following are the prevailing redwood 


prices on cypress: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 

Factory 


Factory 
Tank FAS Selente Shop Box Peck 
4/4 - 50 ne - $ 76.50 $46.50 $29.50 $26.50 


5/4 ... 123.50 111 86.50 58.50 32.50 28.50 
6/4 ... 126.50. 114. Bo 89.50 61.50 31.50 28.50 
8/4... 185.25 122.25 97.25 69.25 ™ ” 29.25 
10/4... 141.25 128.25 103.25 75.25 és eens 
2/4 .«. T4426 126.26 JORZG TEd0 cesee svcce 
36/4 ... 146.25 IG6.20 FO6.25 GO.20 cases cosce 
Boards 

01 No.2 No.3 
WG RO: 98 cin cornn teecekvees $51.50 $36.50 $31.50 


Finish, S2S, Rendon .enginy 


Clr.heart A D 

lx 4 to 12”.$108.00 $ 98.00 $90.00 $80.00 $62.00 
32.2 to. 31", 

spec. wdths 108.00 98.00 90.00 80.00 62.00 
Dt > 115.00 106.00 98.00 88.00 69.00 

For 5/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 “D” grade, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 


RED CYPRESS, oF GRADES— 


actory 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
4/4...$110.00 $ 90.00 $57.00 52.00 $37.00 
5/4... 115.00 95.00 .00 52.00 37.00 


8/4... 120.00 ; ; : ; 
10/4... 130.00 90.00 80.00 54.00 39.00 
12/4... 130.00 90.00 2°. 00 54.00 39.00 


Boa 
1x6, S10" 1x12” 1” random 
No. 1.common....... $50. 00 rere 
No. 2 common....... 36.50 AGS - seven 
WOME vxccscanedadiow evens  . eneee $29.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
4/4 ....$ 95.00 $77.00 $47.00 $35.00 $29.00 
5/4 .... 105.00 84.00 62.00 37.00 31.00 
6/4 .... 105.00 84.00 62.00 37.00 31.00 
8/4 .... 110.00 90.00 70.00 40.00 35.00 
Boards 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 1” rand. 
No. 1 common. .$39.00 $39.00 $40.00 $48.00 ..... 
No. 2 common.. 32.00 32.00 33.00 36.00 ..... 
ROO see site. theese Mende. Cudes eheas $24.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 17.—The following are 
average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Factory 
~ Selects Sho 
Oo Rae nin et eccces . -$74.00 $44.00 


Finish—S18 « or $28 


Faced 
1x4 to 12” 
incld, S28. $106. 50 $96. 50 $90. 50 $78. 50 $60. 50 
Common Grades, Rough 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
-» - $43.00 $31.00 $25.00 





4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Wee adacanences $ 90@ 95 $105 120 
Re Pe 75@ 80 85@ 95 95@100 
No 2 GORi«.c0% 47@ 50 60@ 65 68@ 75 
Random Widths— 
No. 1 com..... 32 40 42 
No. 2 com..... 25 28 30 
No. 1com. No, 2 com, 
eG (Or wie ee maneaae Tr, $30 
POI ORES ctiacadtcosasnadewacd 47 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 17.—The following are cur- 
rent quotations on cypress f.o. b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory 
Factory 
Tank Selects Shop Box 
Sh, SOOT $121.75 3.75 $43.75 5 
Ye Sa ee 126.75 83.75 55.75 29.75 
OIE xiedsactwerns 129.75 86.75 58.75 29.75 
TD Res 137.75 94.50 66.50 30.50 
pL! Oe 142.75 104.75 4 | aor 
Lh (conan Wace 142.75 104.75 i. rr 
NOU icttacicuanne 147.75 109.75 y) Sy ree 
POGH VANGOM 4/4" occ cccccccctcccesccesessdd $23.75 


Finish, ee or _ 
Clear Heart 


1x4—10” . $106.00 $ 96. - $ 8. 00 $ 8. 00 $60. 00 
So) er 113.00 104.0 96.00 86.00 67.00 
So ee 126.00 116. 00 108.00 105.00 ..... 
SEED wcuueade 136.00 126.00 118.00 115.00 ..... 
Common Grades, Rough 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
yo |) eer: eer ry re $48.75 $33.75 $28.25 
BORE sc biskicesuciesaciakecee 55.75 38.75 28.25 


Flooring, Ceiling, “ae: ?.* — 


A B 
1x4,6 & * eee 50 $88.50 $79. 50 See 50 $61. 50 
x4 & 6” bev. 
Pere 49.00 44.50 39.50 ..... 28.00 
Bungalow bev- 
eled siding, 


from 14x8 
&10" stock 7i:76 GAT iscks eee 
No. 1 Cypress Pickets 
14%x1\4” 1%x1\” 1x3” 
ee a: $25.7 $38.25 $45.50 
BP 8S eidis ccanubndae 29.50 43.75 52.00 
Panel Stock, 8” and Wider 

” 1 ” ” 4,” 

342.05 $53.00 $68.00 $84.75 
Lat 

i Es CAG s bide as ies he cckacdsadeds deans $8.95 


YELLOW CYPRESS— 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 


WE iris dtd recede $90 $95 $95 $100 $115 
PNG tp tswke Keates 77 85 85 90 95 
i ee eee 45 60 60 70 75 
No. 1 common...... 34 36 36 38 
No. 2 common...... 25 27 27 28 
Boards 
int® ina’ ie’ iste’ 
No. 1 common....... = $40.00 $41.00 $49.00 
No. 2 common....... 31.00 32.00 34.00 
Peck 
1” random...... icdutéeesneaiceuriednaseeuns $20.00 





prices, f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allow- 
ance): 


Bevel oe. Yo-Inch, ay 


iia, . gama “ER” 
4” 3635 $4425 $30.25 “Sae ‘$88.20 

atevecunewd 5 25 
5” ec ceecccces 86.25 46.25 84.25 44.25 88.25 
OY gvesneducas 85.25 45.25 383.25 438.25 87.25 


Not less than 10 percent of 8’ to 7’; remainder, 
8’ and longer. 

For specified wees add $2; no charge for elim- 
ination of 18’ and 

Special patterns, 2a $4. 


Bungalow Siding, S1S2E 


4a” 

3’-7’ 8-20’ 3’-7’ 8’-20’ 

Mex BY cwccceces $45.25 $48.25 $43.25 $46.25 
Mex10” ..... cee 47.2 50.25 45.2 48.25 
SEX BY oc cccccee 52.25 55.25 50.25 53.25 
SEMIS” scecccecs 54.25 57.25 52.25 55.25 
BB ccccccncs 68.75 71.75 66.75 69.75 
BIO”  cadiccses 70.25 73.75 68.75 71.75 
TEES” ccccccces 72.75 75.75 70.75 78.75 


For rough bungalow siding, add $2. ; 
Special patterns, add $4. 


Random Shop, Rees $2S, 5” and Up, 


1” 14%” 1%” 3° 2u%” 3° ” ” | ” 
$42.50 $52.50 $52.50 $45.50 $75.00 $73.00 $77.00 $81.50 
1-Inch Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 


“A 9. 


- —— Clear——. 
'-4144' 5’-7’ 8’-20’ Via Bay 8’-20° 





SB” ccescea $47.50 $57.50 $88.50 7 $52. 4 -. +4 
@ sciaqeue 47.50 57.50 90.50 52.5 
GB nccccce 49.50 59.50 92.50 %. 50 54 50 81.00 
S sentacs 9.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 87.50 
3” to 6”.. 47.50 57.50 ee 42.50 52.50 ..... 
ccecces .50 69.50 92.50 54.50 64.50 87.50 
Me wacedsis 70.50 80.50 93.50 65.50 75.50 88.50 
| ieee Cer Lima — 96.50 or 50 77.50 91.50 
4” to 12”. 2.22. 92.50 87.50 


For specified lengths, add $2; no charge tor elimi- 
nation of 8’ to 20’. 

For vertical grain clear, 4”, 5” and 6”, add $10; 
8”, 10” and 12”, add 5. 
an 22’ and "oa", add $6 to 8’-20’; 26°-32’, add 


Wide Clear Finish, Rough or oss, Random, 8-20’ 


1 ng 14-1 2” 3” 
TAP ccccccccces $112.50 $119.5 $117.50 $122.00 
BO sccccescoes 117.50 124.50 122.50 127.00 
TS” wcccccccccs 122.50 129.50 127.50 132.00 
Dt, pcvaseesees 127.50 134.50 132.50 137.00 
BE” scccccccces 132.50 139.50 137.50 142.00 
BE pccsecevace 137.50 144.50 142.50 147,00 
BO” on cccccccces 142.50 149.50 147.50 152.00 
Be” ccccvcceoes 147.5) 154.50 152.50 157.00 
SO ncccccccese 152.50 159.50 157.50 162.00 


For S4S, add $2. 
For 8’-16’ random, add $5; 
specified lengths. 


Thin Finish, S2S, 8’ to 16’ 


not furnished in 


en” a 
1%” ” nw 
Bo vcavecedsauds $63.50 $76.25 $61.75 $74.00 
PP sdavedcucees 64.7 17.7 63. 75.50 
RCE TOTO 66.00 79.25 65.50 78.50 
OP pccctagcnewe 66.00 79.25 64.25 17.00 
SP ncaucsegctets 66 79.25 65.50 78.50 
ea COC C TE O 66.75 80.00 66.00 79.25 
M. gccovsuceses 68.75 82.25 68.00 81.50 
Pode. ccctevces 66.25 79.25 65.00 17.75 


Trimmings, 4’ a 7’, and what “A” develops, 
shipped at $1.50 1 
For 14” and wider. add $5 for every 2” above 12”. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


16.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Oct. 14: 


OcrToBER 21, 





Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 


Ex 

















Week ended— Oct.14 Oct.7 | Week ended— Oct.14 Oct.7 Week ended— Oct.14 Oct.7 Week ended— Oct. 14 -Oct.7 
Partition 
Flooring 1x4 B&better .... 50.00 48.00 Boards Boards 
1x4 B&better mee 88 $46.37 Siding B&better— sans No. 2 common— 
No. 1 com. oS. i AX BDSB ok ci civngic cece 52. ¢ Dt ae ; ae. 
No. 2 com... 19.30 18.32 | 1x6” Novelty— , Sela aiaaet eae Sle te Pee ar 
No. 3 com.... 11.92 11.37 B&better bie eee wi 43.90 45.00 ESE SE 7 AD eae Alt eet 46.00 1x 6 D4S ° eo ae 21.80 
1x3 B&better rift. 73.50 75.00 No. 1 com........- 39.65 39.48 1x10 D48 ........ 53.00 47.50 ee to 23°31 
eS. . ee 62.50 No. 2 com.. see Dawe 24.35 SI DON, oc ee 52,00 1x 8 Shiplap ...:: 2350 2... 
No. 2 Fit... 35.00 30.29 90,°D COM ba 5000 pate 18.75 —— " 93:18 23.95 
1x3 B&better .... 58.11 57.20 | 1x6” Bevel— B&better, kiln dried rough— 1x10 Shiplap -s cas 
No. 1 com.... 47.97 46.38 B&better ......... <sae Pepe cy: ae 25.00 ..... 
No. 2 com.... 16.00 18.16 | No. 1 com......... 25.00 20.09 iM cece cs vanes 50.00 5/4x 6 D48 ...... 25.00 2.2. 
No, 3 com. © ee jie No. 2 com......... ree 9.27 G/4R6 to 180060005 00. +» 48.09 5/4x12 D&S ...... 26.00 ..... 
steees < ¥%x6” Square edge— 5 Be oo sie Saleipl ae F 
1x6 No.1 com.... .--. 36.00 none ib pees 26.50 27.72 6/426 “4 12. IID Iittt  gs'99 | No. 3 common— 
ie. 5 Som... See oes No. 1 com......... 22:44 22109 _ a a 14.23 
oo soe ‘ ree oo Se Se ix 8 D4s .. 19.00 17.00 
aa) Sees * 2:00 awe pee No: 8 G00. F6455.005 6.50 oe ee 1x 8 Shiplap | cos ee coves 18.00 
Ic AS! soso: OF (ee BETO UIED, oalsistedisie?s os0:s 18.40 
Ceiling Roofers ee Seay ‘ s ieener SNE Xipewcee cence 20.00 
1x4 No. 2 com.... .... 13.15 1x6 N 30.00 Ix 8 D4S _........ ig +4 Rare 
«x3 B&better .... 38.92 38.00 x0 Ne 9 com.... 2320 22°70 1x 8 Shiplap ..... ‘ hee Standard 4’ Lath 
No. 1 com.... 38.82 33.44 No. 2 com.... + pee es 1x10 Das eee ee 40. ; ‘ 
No. 2 com.... 15.80 14.91 No. 3 com.... 16. 15.26 | 1x12 D48 .......; 48,00 50.00 | No. 1 kiln dried..... 4.70 4.94 
tte 29.12 28.53 1x8 No. 2 com.... .... 21.50 = 6 . M9 kiln dried No. 1 air dried........... 3.57 
%x3Y% Bkbetter ..... a 37.50 No.1 : 3°75 
No. 1 com.... 22.53 23.70 Pi Shingl . rough ere te Te Fe 37.5 on 3 ee". tee e eee coon 3.75 
No. 2 com.... 13.14 12.56 ne ngles 5/4x i D48 ...... AGIOO: © seas No. MM. so, ee 3.65 
No. 3 com.... 10.00 7.50 Cae, 26a cass | re 5/4x 6 DN 5 5 aad oo No. 2 air dried Sb kate pe eee 1.90 
4%4x6 B&better 32.00 ee BEER. 2. kGawkanss 1.90 1.81 gtd | A | ne GOGO  éisess No. 1 cypress kiln dried .... 7.00 
The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales during the week ended Oct. 14 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- pn Rac — = 
Aleo- ming- thes- a ee: Ne “i andria “ bur. Cit 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, ; os ’ eo ’ — “ Y. 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La, Ala. Miss. Mo. : e anne ws 
inate No. 2 (all length — al No. 3, 2x4” omc a 
”" EG Bat tter ..... 68.25 70.00 75.00 77.76 o. all lengths)— etd. Se 5.46 tee 
iii cae raters se. 57.00 65.00 67.50 LL OE REE 15.20 18.25 17.55 _. ce 13.00 wees 
D peri anwar eeaecs sis Opa eevee MOO TO ccc sce verses 23.72 22.33 23.62 2x vaagrcecere 16.00 see 
NG» Boa bh ... $2.00 35.00 ..... | No. 3, (all lengths)— 2x4 to 12”....... vee 14.85 
FG B&better ..... 60.00 59.00 60.86 58.24 | 1x4” oo... ... cece eee 13.42 12.00 ..... 14.18 Longleaf Staten 
7 a ene pe sobs tptheee cbtenee, aes 1x6” So 4b ee ealeameles .. 17.50 19.00 19.81 | no 1 gq.BeS, S48. 20° and under— 
<i rey owen. MOO? BLAS 25.) ”* Siueivonmpeeoteentipsl at 26.88 29.18 
No. 2 ........ 27.50 20.00 ..... 2631 enna, C28 er Oe8 sich esnceueeeniae sasra disco! Mec 
1x4” EG B&better ..... GEAR. a o.a>, sss Wwe. | Me: 5) Geb ite fo"... .<.: Se eee BNR ela eibeaes icad.sine cathe "* 34:07 37:34 
er re ceeee 65.00 sobs o eesle 1x8”, 14 and 16’ 86.08 Seow e <ne& 26 92 OE A CDS AOE a coe 4b.O6 
d errr, eee MES! babes deren eH rae ——— ee RES ares pee ped Shortleaf iets 
eT ee ee ame ws ius. 1x10”, 14 an Pg es 5.2 vec” an . 
VS eee: BBO sees. esis! Soca Other lengths ....... a 28.70 me, 3 84S, 20’ and under— 
NS eae aS. re 1x12”, 14 and 16’ .... 46.17 47.6% "lp dedidbibiane secs 9 . = ap 4 
FG Bé&better ..... 51.09 50.60 50.41 51.26 Other lengths ....... th ce 47.50 Be SOP TCAs ee reennS rer 26.0 
_ een eens: BORE: asspati wake teens No. 2, So 90 te ORT I iC ng PL Ketter en ent eneres +++ 28.00 
| EC CEE occee 2200 jeos SB 08 27.75 24.60 Plaster Tath 
AE oo hione 4 42.59 41.54 42.77 ..... nll aeS'S SCS PRE Wite.ti oR Ri we AE SS we epee 6.25 6.21 
ie re 23.42 18.64 21.10 26.19 Ree ie 26.89 27.38 27.52 No. 2, 3%”, Ps eiearanies & oe coon 5.12 
a Sees Peery 11.37 14.98 tawe 0 ue aoe . ‘ saa Byrkit Lath 
xO"? Mo: 2, CM... e0 bites ee: iawand a“, ee (all ppethe)— 19.8% 4 and e 16.00 17.01 
"cls EE : er BORO! AE eos csseas — ' aeiscta | cepeasal| MAM Neritea eo aeones Sie y Z 
re a oe - ee Ne Sedan ate en a 17.00 19.21 
Ceiling CURD? ica scsasrecanie 20.00 20.00 29.26 | 12’ ye 1ONg~er ...0006% 18.80 ..... 18.00 
%x4” B&better ........ 82.00 42.00 42.79 BME bay b.a. thin sioeeeo > 20.66 conee) ‘aee Car Material 
SS a Sie .... 82,50 | No. 4. all widths and (All 1x4 and 6”)— 
ha eee EE a OTT lengths ......s.seee- . 7.00 B&better, 9 and 18’ .. a 62.00 62.57 
5x4” B&better noes 41.48 37.50 45. 25 41.89 Roofers 10 BNE GO” accccccus Sete eae 57.82 
Bs gion Bie ba. 35. ‘ee? 5 $7. -. SS Si ha ae ae eae Pe 43. 
side No. Bo. 16.91 16.00 17.95 16.96 No. 2, 1x6” .........005 - 22.91  crrCreeeerereenes pee : 59.12 
x ee ee ee phedrs 3. ipl o 1, 8 and 18°. nee : 50. 
Shiplap We Ged OE ook .c0cccs : . 38.00 
Partition ~~, z 1xR”, nd & 16’... 36.82 - e RT OLED ats : : 44.00 
es ther re S peeeeees Cpone %. 5’ and multiples .... i 35.00 
int “xo. eee «x — ana, | _ 1x10", 14 & 16” ...... 32.62 36.50 a SC ee ce cae 20.85 
ce as Se 26.75 | No. “* 10 re 20’)— e Car echieg 
1x6” Babetter Pe fod es 54.50 1x nent ete e eens 238.68 ..... 24.16 25.45 No. 1. 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20° 37.68 
1x10 See ae ee 22.17 24.00 ..... 25.06 | NO 2% 'to'3”. 9, 10, : 
Drop Siding No. 3 fall lengths)— ” §O oe 88" ou... ce vee 34.00 
1x4 or 6” Bé&better 49.25 50.25 52.00 46.48 a  enecehhaoe eS SS Car Sills 
"RE Ea AE RAG OD SRT ADD | CEN vecce ceases eee : meee orn whee ‘ S4S. Sq. E&S— 
No. 2 ee aes 29.00 24.00 28.54 28.39 Dimension, 8181E 8”, 34 to 36’ ........ 40.68 36.00 
SOF bp eah xem spe: SR. oe No. 1, 2x 4", 10’ ...... 31.29 vee. BLO ao a to dae. Sided? 
Finish 12’ ...... 80.63 29.00 30.21 Up to 12”, 34 to 36’. 47.00 
B&better rough— 16’ ...... 81.05 20... sv eeee 31.28 | aL ee, eine opis an aa 49.00 
OS irre ..... 60.00 wes 1RZ20" .. 22.92 ++» 34.31 ) Heart, S4s— 
1x8”. Meauenebe esses 52.82 47.50 oats 10’to020 32.88 ee eeaee: Up to 9”, 34 to 36’ ee 40.87 
oA RES ee ot: 55.00 47.50 aoa 2x 6”, 10’ ...... 27.0 27.00 29.28 BRET: Ais ox eats vis 48.00 rea 
se wand er 65s oh eRS 58.00 sees se se are 27.06 27.80 27.44 Up to 10”, 38 to 40’. nh 48.00 
S kmuidies aietase oie ep aed 61.97 UR? noses SBT 25.25 28.07 st 7" 
1% x4 “ara 64.00 aes 1R&20’ 29.00 27.36 30.22 tr gers 
Badettor Surfaced— 10’to020’ 29.58 24.90. .... 90 Pct. Heart, 7x16 and 8x16”— 
NS Noes. atic twee 56.00 55.00 54.53 en wee | iearenae 28.50 27.62 30.50 RESEOWER” 500035 ec oes ee 55.00 
1x6" ae eo eee 55.51 56.28 55.93 12° eevee & 29.87 28.00 29.21 Gunes 
Oe ei boswin ub ca Sets 55.97 56.85 55.78 Fbtisie > . 31. ” ’ 
1x5 and 407722022... 61.61 62.57 64-20 18820") .. 31-50 30.00 33.25 a See. SF". ee ee nie 
Be a hc ae es 67 .2e 4.61 *to20’ 32. wees z "og? 2 y Mi 
1%x4 to 12”... . 77227! 71.27 72.58 2x10", 10’ ...... 26 50 ""t! g9'75 | No. 1, 14”, 20° & under 42.21 
1% and 2x4 to 12”....  ..... 70.21 12° 30.06 ».-., 80.78 eae —_ 0 
1654 to 12” ........ 54.75 | eine a 80.28 29.2% 21.95 6x8”, 9’, 90 pet. heart. a aaa aad 34.0 
C Surfaced— 1R&P0" 82.08 30.00 34.00 | 7x9”, 9’, No. 1 Sq.E&S. ... 83.00 
aR ees 8 oer 47.50 10’to20’ 33.71 e006 Longleaf Paving Block ‘Stock, 
ee Nae og Cela te 50.00 50.03 2x12”, 10’ ...... woes 27.50 82.72 | No. 1 TO wis iecsc's 3 o8 paiie -% 28. 
ES RCS cae 49.61 12’ as eats 31.40 29.50 82.67 
Sandia” ......... 36.00 57.41 nas, 34,25 24.85 
pea Et Slate ae 59.21 18&20° 35.08 80.97 85.52 CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 
1% x4 ROCTEE. «585 0 65.00 , 10’to20’ 82.50 fies 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.... eT! Be 64.75 | No. 2, 2x 4”, 4 secon fob hd seeee cone ped Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 17.—The following are 
meters Casing and Base - . 16" nee 28.05 56°95 28.50 average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 
e er— , e ot le . oJ . 
0) eee 64.16 80.25 60.66 2x 6”, 10’ ...... oe -..., 98.25 | Rules of March 18, 1922 
G-end 10"... acces 62.69 69.50 66.18 12° ican 28.58 22.25 28.57 Shingles 
Jambs 18&20’ |. 24.63 929% 26.32 , Best Primes _ Economies 
Bé&better— ae ...s.: saat 23.00 ..... | Bree ce eee eee cece ee «$5.88 a 
Ix4 and 6”........ Te ae "Le ae 25.86 PY COBO ck eccs.ce seeeseg ne es 4.38 3.43 
A ee ee, Or ne ae 27.55 ss Fag ae ees eo ea auecace ete 5 4.93 Le 
é see . F D666 0k. o oes .93 3.6 
Fencing, S18 2x10”, 16’ ...... 27.00 oe. . 29.66 . o 
Max: 4,- 4K0%, 186" <o552% 35.25 oes So 18&20’ 27.79 26.25 31.25 Lath, %x1% 
Other lengths ....... soess SORE Ox18". 19" 33.2. 26.50 ier 29.00 t 
a | eee 36.33 43.75 36.10 Bet ecid 29.0 oe. 31.57 | NO. 1, 4-foot No. 2, 4-foot No. $, 4-foo 
Other lengths .. .... . son o I 18&20’ BO8T adie 29.75 $9.05 $8.55 $4.05 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f.o. b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Oct. 14: 


Ceiling and Partition 





oe “ Flooring “ian i Finish—Dressed Dimension S&E ps 
zdge g — x x No. 1 No. 2 te 56” %” %” 
«car B b 0 he 
eae sere GE de $60.25 $5250 | 12,14, 10, 18, 12, 14, 10, 18, Clg. Clg. Part. 
POhGttEr ...505:c02 00 $79.00 71.00 NE sabe tat see 65.50 56:05 16 20 16 320 B&better . $43. eo $45.50 $51.50 $55.75 
eee ae . 69.50 a ee 71.00 60.25 | $31.00 $32.00 2x 4” $28.50 $30.50 | No. 1...... 6.50 39.25 41.50 46.00 
Ce ada werloecacngeds 64.50 62.00 | 11," 114, 2”x4' to 8”. 74.95 “es | 28.00 29.50 2x 6” 00 25.25 | No. 2...... 22.50 ** 26.50 
Flat grain— 1 11 2”x5, 10, n° ** 31.25 32.50 23 3” 26.50 28.25 
%, 1%, a2” os : 47. 50 = 
B&better .......0.+. 60.00 54.00 81.25 82.50 2x10" 27.00 29.50 ane 
> Sieg eae a annie 48.00 45.00 Fencing and Boards a ie ok al $0.20 $5.56 
Ne. Be sieieetaeekeene 26.25 26.00 No.1 No.2 No. 3 bitin  -1- . wee ‘ : 
Cusine dnd heme ie . eee = bs $17.50 $17.75 Moldings 
PSOE x oa cele 36.00 25.00 20.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 1% and under 26 percent discount 
B&better RECE. veencawac 36.00 25.75 20.50 eee «occa aees 36.00 25.50 20.00 1% 2 rake 
Ab BP iiss anv ccrpaneatences $71.75 | 1x10” 1.0. 37.25 26.00 20.25| 1x8” |...) ae ee te se enrreens 21 percent discount 
TE BO cn tn ecinvesbase cde ace os 77.25 TR - cckcivwcs 46.25 28.75 22.25 BEE ccdcuudee 38.00 26.50 21.25 **None sold. 














Norfolk, Va., Oct. 16.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 





Norfolk: 


Edge Rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
7 aD $56.50@58.50  $34.50@35.50  $24.00@25.00 $20.00@21.00 | Lath, No. 1.$6.50@ 6.90 Roofers, 6”.$28.50@29.50 D4S, 6”....$62.00@66.00 
CT, Pe ee 61.50@ 63.50 39.00 @41.00 25.00 @ 26.00 ey eS No. 2. 4.50@_ 5.00 8”. 29.50@30.50 8”.... 63.50@68.00 
CL, 64.50 @ 67.50 42.00 @ 46.00 25.00 @ 26.00 ....-@..... | Factory, 2”.29.00@83.00 10”. 30.50@31.50 10”.... 67.50@71.50 
ME cons xwkwese ah 67.00 @72.00 46.00 @48.00 wing @awene a ae Sizes, 2”... .23.00@27.00 12”. 31.50@33.00 12”.... 72.00@78.00 

Rough 4/4— Finish — J 
bs of 62.00@66.00  39.00@42.00 28.00@29.00 —25.00@ 26.00 | im,nen wong 9” pre eth mc ve — 

Oe: < codecws at 64.50@66.50 41.50@44.00  29.00@30.00  26.00@27.00 eens 4 | “eameneeabee $81.50@86.50 _.....@..... woe @. ee 
Bees ae 71.00@74.00  46.00@49.00  30.00@31.00 —_ 27.00 @ 28.00 2% and 8”..........06 57.00@66.00 $46.00@50.00 —$25.00@ 27.50 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2..838.00@40.00. Bark strip partition, COMME, Bho. .ccccvsvesecsecedcuss 35.00 @36.75 26.50 @ 27.50 15.50@16.50 
pie 14.50@15.50 ee eee $44.50@ 47.00 Wr cRekshutecdatanarencal 36.75 @38.50 28.00 @ 29.50 16.00 @ 17.50 
Cull red Bases a eee I300@18.00 | Partition, B% ...05 0000. dccccacdess 57.00@66.00  46.00@50.00  25.00@27.50 





Duluth, Minn., Oct. 17.—All grades of northern pine are firm. 


quotations f. 0. b. Duluth: 
CoMMON Boarps, RougH— 
6’ 


8’ 10’ 12’ 

ING Sy. ecw cea $64.00 $66.00 $69.00 $69.00 
Me evans oa 67.00 69.00 75.00 77.00 

Le sean weer 73.00 76.00 82.00 77.00 

INO... 2) 2B waecsss 49.00 51.00 54.00 56.00 
EOE peices 52.00 54.00 57.00 57.00 

ny. gga area 57.00 59.00 64.00 64.00 

INO} Op 2 owe cnes 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 
Te wéicnceon 31.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 

Be cane saa 33.00 34.00 36.00 36.00 


For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
For No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, add $30; 10”, $30. 


For Sl or 2S, add 75 cents; SIS1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. 


Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, 8iS1E— 

6’ 8’ 10° 12’ 14’ 
asa : $37.00 $39.00 
Se CO ucss. Caee 36.00 38.00 37.00 37.00 
2x 8”.... 35.00 37.00 39.00 40.00 40.00 
as SO 37.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
2x12”.... 37.00 38.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 
2x14”.... 42.00 43.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 


bo 
* 
= 
oS 
> 
oo 
a 
i) 
> 


No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine, rough, 


or S48, add $1.50 


NORTHERN PINE 


FENCING, RouGH— 


Common boards and piece stuff have been advanced recently. Following are 


sete’ gies off; 6’ 8’ 10,12414’ 16° 18¢20° 
‘ : -00 Os Noe. ccweadeu $59.00 $63.00 67.00 69.00 $67.00 
72.00 "72.00 "77.00 ot Cameras, 26:00 13:00 so *en00 $100 
77.00 82.00 82.00 Re 31.00 33.00 35.00 36.00 35.00 
54.00 59.00 61.00 Me, WOE oda ndecexe 56.00 58.00 62.00 68.00 68.00 
Sp oc oo No. , eee ee 39.00 42.00 47.00 53.00 53.00 
; ; . Nes O os ck cacae ; 29. : 
poe ores ye 0. 3 27.00 9.00 31.50 32.50 31.50 
35.50 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $25.75; 6”, $27.75. 


5” fencing, same as 6”. 


All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; 
Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 

SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 


S1S1E, add $1; S4S, add $1. 


16’ 18’ 20’ ” 6” ” nad 
$39.00 $41.00 $41.00 | B&better ........... $56.00 $56.00 De, cnc ade usrunedadaend $29.00 $29.00 
38.0 40.00 40.00 © cv icwie canneeudawnns 51.00 51.00 Norway, C&better... 46.00 46.00 


39.00 41.00 41.00 RP itacaudeseneuedaded 44.00 44.00 


deduct 75 cents; D&M grades. 





Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 


Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 18.—The following are 
f.o.b mill and f.o.b. Chicago shop prices: 


No.2 No.3 
com. com. 
se 4" 10 th: 16? goss POT ORE TP Pree $36.00 $19.00 
1x 6”" = ge 10”, 10 to ay snasenns 37.00 22.50 
BETS ,. 50 00 2G" cccccccesse Peper oe 
1x13” and wider, “10 TS csecdtaake . 38.50 24.00 
No.4 No.5 
com. com. 
it” and wider........ rerer erry Te $17.00 $ 9.00 
SELECTS— 
btr. aeve -“" 
lx 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’. mi rd = 00 $63.00 
rr i 00 72.00 


| re : $4.00 oF 00 77.00 
1x13” and wider 9.00 94.00 82.00 
5/4, 6/4x4” and war., 10 to 20’ 97. 00 $2.00 80.00 





8/4 and wider.......... seeeeee 99.00 94.00 82.00 
SHop S28, F.0.B. CH1caco— sie a 
Hy ROMO lA i ockccrcavinidacies $82.00 $07°00 347.50 
OPE. vvcicerinecedsocev enous .-. 95.00 77.00 47.50 


On straight orders for “No. 3 shop and better’ 


_without specification as to amount of each grade, 


deduct for No. 3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $2. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 18.—The following are 


prices prevailing here today: 





ti eS IE Re eee Ame 48.00 
2% vO SRE SCS 52.00 
Common rough dimension..........++.++++: 25.00 
Pe RUS NCI )  MR sia 6:6 cas oo ted seine Biase 18.00 


BE GID £66 8.ci 00's sda edncens 20.00 - 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 18.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: 


Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 ~~ Wi Misc ce $54. - $49.00 $54.00 
1 ae MEOW * xasan 43.00 
No. 2 and better s. g. 40. 5 37.00 39.00 
ING: Oe Bisi.<s cc cdose 36.00 Co a 
1x6” No. 2 poll better s. g. 42.00 41.00 42.00 
NOs Se Bicsecscudass 39.00 SHGe | cxsas 
Stepping 
No. 2 and better clear..... OMe dives akan 
Finish 
EE MEE c ccecacucntases 59.00 See waxes 
Casing and: base... ...<.- 67.00 Cee caus 
Ceiling 
54x4” _ 2 and better .... 40.00 37.00 38.00 
Bi ccuncad anes Wa 32.50 pee 
1x4” No. 2 and better .... 30.00 § .csss = ww wwe 
WO IR isis acudtweoneee BOs ewacan matews 
Drop Siding 
1x6” a 2 and better..... 43.00 40.00 40.00 
NOOSE cinwarwewedsess ere ae oe 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
te | sangre Sener 21.50 15.25 19.50 
TOUS” seducwacedeneeaewer es EGG ncdia  meuae 
Dimension, No. S&E 
SO”. 32. SE cen cdeees 20.50 15.50 18.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
42: 4"... 13 40; 16°, BABec sce» 22.50 1030... .cavus 
S552", 12 tO 36", Bowie cace Se 4ceke, nace 
Timbers, 32’ ane Under 
CNR, Ba iis cts kcrwvrganaes 4.00 SEO. anmeve 
Vertical Grain a Shop 
GPA NOE oc cesiccdsc dowecus 40.00 enkia - Sve 
aL Oe Re ee eee SEG vsigse rade 
O74 NEG Bs dec ccagasccvxasna y RP a 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 18.—Fir prices today f.o.b. 
mill are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


1x4” =. DP gocceatenngucadsawewenacann’ $57.00 
Wee OP Ic kv dda cicecdsctckasandaavans 49.00 

Se BS GP iva o dip Sen cddtdasdceccsditwi 43. 
1x3 and 14%x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 55.50 
IO 6 Geirenccscsdextcases 42.00 

Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 clear and Dette? . ..ccccdscccccsss 39.00 
Wek S GN wa dtccadessgeedss sadguceeaad 35.00 
1x6” No. 2 clear ‘and better. cea ab eal eee 42.00 
No. 3 clear..... ae sada tae atadkas eicens 38.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better.......... 65.00 
Finish 
Ma. 2 clear GIG WONek a cec wdescssescs cede 60.00 
Celling 
54x4” No. 2 clear and better...........+.+- 38.00 
oe Fee eer shodnawned 31.50 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better.......cccccsee 39.00 
Je & 0 Re ene ne emret - 35.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 

1x6” No. 2 clear and better..........--.+++- 41.00 
ING) ' FH GRO Fe divs oc ciccnecccataqecdcnenes 36.50 


Miscellaneous items 
Fir dimension— 


14-foot or shorter.......... hadntidnn Rail B list 
16- to 20-foot, over list... .cecccccscecce ---$1.00 
22-foot and longer, over list......... Beare 2.00 
Boards, off Rail B list...... bavddueeaawasued 2.00 
Buraal CHBVSTS onc ccc cccccccccsdsecsccescscses List 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list...... 3.00 
Fir lath, per thousand, dry Seéaweceaiegpudees 4.35 





ee ee 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Oct. 14.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar for the week ended Oct. 14: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 
C&Btr. C&Btr. C&Btr. C&Btr. 


ERB” caiseiee $58.00 $48.50 1%4x3”....$61.00 $70.00 
ee 54.00 48.00 1%x4”.... 58.00 50.00 
SE” en sece 55.00 47.50 1144x6"... ..- 60.00 50.00 


Slash Grain Flooring 


lt < gerre $39.00 $36.00 114x3”....$51.00 $40.00 
 — or 39.00 36.00 1%x4”.... 48.00 40.00 
rr 42.00 40.00 1%4x6”.... 50.00 40.00 
, Vertical Grain Stepping 
24k. G6 nO Ox6 £0 12" .010sccceveses $66.00 $56.00 
1%, 1% and 2x6 to 14”......cecccves 68.00 58.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
RTE iol ccc sig hoa deawesedeeesessnoun $55.00 $49.00 
oD ae ane eee me 56.00 50. 
Se ee NN SO vo isos sad eser ew iodeees 57.00 51.00 
PD) AES ea ire mere 59.00 53.00 
1% 1%x5, a Bt aes 60.00 54.00 
Ne a Seb ee el ahint an & eau ee one 61.00 55.00 
OM ceil ONE CO Ie” ik sivcvensnesers 66.00 60.00 
Ceiling, C@EB and C&EV, and Partition 
Ss eee $36.00 $31.00 ee $39.50 $34.50 
x4"... 38.00 83.00 %x6"..... 41.50 36.50 
|. ae $6.50 31.50 %x6”..... 36.00 31.00 
LS Le 39.00 36.00 BO’ seu 46.50 39.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
5ex6"..... $37.00 $34.00 1x6”...... $41.00 $38.50 
UE? occas 39:00 3600 IK6" 0303.05. 48.00 45.00 
Fir Battens 
“Sie ), SO ee Se Bee CO ion0 dds $ .95 
ae et ¢ Ee a eB. MED Res consiene 1.00 
Lath 
Bid, Per THOUBHTG,...6.0.6000cessiciss oe siceceeees $ 4.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 
com com. 
- 2, BuS GRE IE 5 ook chick See eeson $18.00 $15.00 
TELE O Naan babes Naasessenoeee 16.00 
i: le ee RE tery . 16.50 138.50 
MIEe EE G5 <64 1a bess Oooo UREA OS EES 17.50 14.50 
NE RRC 5 os venta cs S000'540955:008 6% 18.00 15.00 
on, and SD, ARIS 76.04 sene¥sseean > 20.00 17.00 
pd tnd on ss ntsoee ssn oateeune 18.50 15.50 
ize “| A ores meee rae 19.50 16.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
SEED! & eee sews erie yy s $20.50 $17.50 
Be A IO” cc Gabi ee See aneee 20.00 17.00 
OM O NSEA Hiss ohaN KAS ASS oes Oa 20.50 17.50 
BRS OER RIE” 645.500 ddue kas aenes 21.50 18.50 
Common Dimension, $1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com. 
2x3, 2x4”..$19.50 $16.50 2x14”..... $22.00 $19.00 
2x6, 2x8”.. 19.00 16.00 NE cicale 23.00 20.00 
S| ea a000 638-000 BUS... 25.00 22.00 
SS18" 5 k45 20.60 17.60 . 2x20"..... 27.00 24.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 
Bos caneke $18.50 $15.50 | re $21.50 $18.50 
| 19.50 16.50 __ eo 22.50 19.50 
Ae a aan. 20.50 17.50 Be scvagee 24.50 21.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
— 1 — No.1 Sel. 
com. com. 
6x 6”. $22.0 00 $25.0 00 18x18”....$26.00 $29.00 
10x10”.... 23.00 26.00 20x20”.... 27.50 30.60 
14x14”... . 23:50 26.50 22x22”...: 29.50 32.50 
16x16”.... 26.00 29.00 24x24”.... 32.00 35.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 


34 to 40’..$25.00 $28.00 72to 80’.$53.00 $56.00 
42 to 50’.. 31.00 34.00 82to 90’. 63.00 66.00 
52 to 60’.. 37.00 40.00 92 to 100’. 73.00' 76.00 
62 to 70’.. 48.00 46.00 
Railroad Ties, Rough 

ot eer res y OL Se |< a Sa a $17.00 
TRB sb wes s oN abe bee SEO EROS Bis e.0050 see eels 11.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 


Boards, S1S or Shiplap 


No.1 No.2 ntl 1 No.2 
com. com. m. com, 
1x2 & 3”..$17.00 $14.00 ‘*. & 1%” 
DIE niu eed 100 EB i sosais $19.00 $16.00 
15. 12.50 = & 8”. 17.50 14.50 
1x8 & 10” 14. 50 13.50 x8 &10” 18.50 15.50 
READ ¢00 14.00 x2”, 19.50 16.50 


1% x2 & 3” 20.50 17.50 
RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 


0 PS $17.50 $14.50 1x10”..... $19.00 $16.00 
i PERAK 18:00 38:00 ist?"..... 19.50 16.50 
a 19.00 16.00 

Flume Stock 
IED sven $21.00 $24.00 1x10”.,...$23.00 $26.00 
BEB viene es 2200 *2n,00 + AMIR" . 00 23.00 26.00 





CROSS TIES 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—The following cross tie prices 
prevail, f.0. b. Chicago: 

Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 


No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.60 $1.05 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.50 95 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 85 
No. 2, Oxi”, 8’, t-imeh face... 1.25 15 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.10 65 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress 20 cents less than 
white oak. 


Douglas fir cross ties, all sizes, $42 per thousand 


feet. 
Switch Bridge 
Ties Plank 
Web GOR 6 655.55%.04.4464 poco eae $48.50 $46.00 
Bee NN pte ites. Acne nl otoneavs See 45.00 42.00 
| ere ee 45.00 45.00 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 17.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face... .$1.47 $1.19 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.... 1.35 1.04 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.... 1.15 94 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face.... 1.05 84 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face.... .95 0 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
white oak, 


Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 
fo | OEE TEER $43.00 $43.00 
FR WOE. dio uis eons Sassen eeeear 40.00 40.00 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 14.—The following 
are average f.o.b. mill prices on California 
pines: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 


Nos. 1 & 2 clr..$109.90 Common— 
er 2 re 95.75 CRS Se are $ 25.90 
2 Se 76.55 NO. 3....20005 24.40 
No. 3 clear..... 83.15 No. 4......... 8.10 
Inch shop...... 37.00 %", all widths 15.90 
No. 1 shop..... 64.20 Form stock... 19. 10 
No. 2 shop..... 41.70 Misc. tee eeeee 28.75 
No. 3 shop..... 29.25 No. 1 dimen.... 26.60 
C&btr. short 65.25 No. 2 dimen.... 13.15 
BtAINOG occccace .60 a » $ 45.55 
CT, DEV «os 5.5E 
Sugar Pine a-....... 38.60 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. — 05 SP 5o-ci6 k's 31.60 
_ ~— a Sas 8 6S = oh Pansie 
Teh’ shop... 8038 White pine ....$ 94.60 
No. 1 shop..... 84.10 Sugar pine ..... 109.20 
No. 2 shop..... 58.40 
No. 3 shop..2). 3315 | MOunIaln Pg 4.50 
BMC wccccccve . Lath 
White Fir No. 1 pine...... $ 6.80 
No. 3 com. and No. 2 -pine...... 5.45 
WES. Vike eee 34.10 ee 1.55 
sto. @ COM. .6.s5 - +4 Write GP 206665 4.15 
ee eee wo 
No. 1 dimen. 22.75 con Fir 56.85 
No. 2 dimen:::. 11:85 —Gommon’ 1.1.11." 17:20 
Box DR ch | ie rr 9.75 
PRs cis wuintoceute $ 23.54 Battens 
Bal écnaskeeas eax oot ee .05 
Cedar Australian 
ER Fee ye $ 28.90 ptaletars Austere eae ort 50 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 14.—Eastern prices, f.o.b. 
mill, are: 
First GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 


ay Square Per M 
Bunches 4 or 5 Bunches 





Miktra eters, 6/2305.54+. #2. a 59 $3.20@3.25 
xtra stars, 5/2........ 3.45 
Extra clears 3.65@3.70 
Perfects, 5/2.... 3.75@3.80 
Eurekas ...... 4.45@4.50 
Perfections 5.05@5.10 
FIRST GRADES, RITE-GRADE ‘IN SPECTED Srock 
xtra eters, 6/2....3..«. 2.63 3.30 
Extra stars, Dy es vhiss nee 2.83 3.55 
FUREOA CORTE: 6 66 ives ssc 3.12@3.16 3.90@3.95 
POTEOCUE, BO) So 0.6.05 04's ease 3.53 4.40 
PUP ONE ois 554.0 008 80-05,0 3.31 4.55 
POPTOCTIONE ..o.eccicvees 3.79@3.83 5.15@5.20 


Seconp GrapgEs, STANDARD StTocK 


Common stars, 6/2..... $. 4 63 $ .70@ .80 
Common stars, BY Biivevte 75@ .83 -95@1.05 
Common clears ........ : 64@1.68 2.05@2.10 
BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK, SEATTLE MARKET 
be @4 Sonatian) edie $....@....  $3.70@3.80 
Pe 6&3 ECR. yee 3.65 4.55@4.60 
Eurekas (U. Risgineoe 3.56 90 
Perfections hai is os ox 3.94@3.97 5.35@5.40 
XX 6/2 16 (Canadian).. .... q@.. 1.85@1.90 
XX 5/2 16 (U. mh Bat hie i 87@1. 95 2.35@2.45 
XX eurekas (U. S.).... 1.59 2.20 
XX perfections (U. S.). 1.66@1.70 2.30@2.35 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 14.—Log quotations: 


Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 2. $13. 
CepAR: Ten percent base, $20@32 


HEMLOCK: No. 2, $16; No. 3 $12. 
Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18 ; No. 3, $13. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 18.—Log quotations: 
CEDAR: $23. 

YELLow Fir: $24, $17 and $12. 
RED Fir: $15. 

SPRUCE: $24, ‘$18 and $12. 
HEMLOCK: $12, $9 and $8. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
Conditions See Page 33 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—The industrial demand for 
northern pine is very satisfactory. Low grade 
stocks are getting very scarce, and there is very 
little good lumber in the North. Prices are be- 
coming stronger, some mills having already 
made advances on most items. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 16.—Wholesale trade 
has fallen off with the advent of colder weather 
but the mills have only small stocks of dry 
lumber on hand. Retail yards are not ordering 
heavily. City building is less active. Delays 
in getting cement are holding back a good many 
projects. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18.—The northern pine de- 
mand is not quite as active. Much difficulty 
is encountered in getting stocks. Some slowing 
down in building operations has taken place in 
certain sections, tho city trade is holding up 
well. Industrial plants are calling for a good 
amount of crating stock. Prices have not shown 
any change. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Taking into 
consideration the railroad embargoes, dealers 
consider the prevailing volume of white pine 
business as seasonable. Stock continues to ar- 
rive in large quantities from upper lake points. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—Demand for northern 
pine is generally satisfactory to wholesale dis- 
tributers. Prices are firm on the new and 
higher basis. Rail shipments are coming in 
slowly. A recent sale of north country pine was 
at $45 for 1x6- to 1x9-inch, No. 1 common S828. 
Inquiries for low grade stock are more numer- 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Oct. 16.—Stocks at Canadian mills 
are sinking lower and lower. Every stick of 
lumber coming down by rail and boat is sold 
before it starts on the way. Eastern spruce is 
in better position than it has been at any time 
since the war. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—Trade in eastern 
spruce is comparatively quiet. Several of the 
larger mills have been ‘obliged to withdraw from 
the market because of overcrowded order files. 
Frames are firm at the recent advances. Quota- 
tions: Dimension, rail shipments, 8-foot to 20- 
foot lengths, 8-inch and under, $45; 9-inch, $46; 
10-inch, $47; 12-inch, $49. Provincial random, 
2x3 to 2x7, $31 to $33; 2x8, $38 to $40; 2x10, $40. 
Maine random, 2x3, 2x4, 2x6 and 2x7, $34 to $36; 
2x8, $40; 2x10, $41. The present volume of busi- 
ness in spruce boards is only fair, but offerings 
are moderate. Quotations: Covering boards, 
$1S, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, $31 to $33; 
matched, 12- to 16-foot, clipped, $35 to $36. 
Woods labor is scarce and demands higher 


wages. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 16.—Producers are 
surprised at the large number of small post 
orders coming in now. They are calling for 
rush shipments with almost no exception, but 
owing to the car shortages much delay is in- 
evitable. There is not much doing in poles, and 
yards have a surplus of short lengths. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—The volume of hardwood 
business is holding up. Northern stocks are mov- 
ing fairly well, but shipments from the South 
are slow. The demand for the better grades is 
brisk; No. 1 poplar in 114%4- and 2-inch is getting 
scarce. There is a good call for No. 1 common 
and better basswood, birch selects and better. 
Sap gum is advancing; No. 1 common is very 
searce at the mills; causing quite a little buying 
of FAS. Other items of upper grades are in 
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short supply, and stocks of lower grades are 
declining. Prices are firm, and advances have 
been made in most items which are ‘scarce. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 16.—Factory demand 
has slowed up. The sash and door factories 
seem to have their wants well supplied now. 
Car troubles are holding back shipments. The 
outlook is for less than a normal production of 
northern hardwoods. 


St. Louis, Oct. 17.—Most items in plain red and 
plain sap gum, plain white oak, plain red oak 
and poplar show advances of $1 to $5, caused 
by shortage of cars combined with an increased 
demand. The furniture interests are in the 
market for heavy supplies of tupelo and gum. 
There is very little buying from the automobile 
plants, but the flooring interests are endeavor- 
ing to place orders for oak. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 17.—Hardwood buyers 
are keeping a close watch on the market and 
placing orders when there is an opening. The 
mills, however, are not keen about taking more 
business as shipping conditions have shown no 
improvement. There is a very good call for 
rough timbers and piling, and it is easier to 
place orders for such items than for finish or 
factory stock. Buyers still are very eager for 
oak and gum finish and oak flooring. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 16.—Car shortage re- 
mains the formidable factor of the hardwood 
market situation, with little apparent prospect 
of its early improvement. Call for sap gum, 
No.:2 and better, continues strong, with recent 
advances maintained. The upper grade items 
in oak and ash are in good call but scarce sup- 
ply. Export movement is said to be improved 
somewhat. 


Columbus, Ohlo, Oct. 16.—If the present rate 
of hardwood buying is ‘maintained, October wil! 
be the biggest month of the year so far as vol- 
ume is concerned. Purchases are pretty evenly 
distributed between factories and retailers, who 
are replenishing broken stocks, building being 
active. Factories making furniture, automobiles 
and boxes are buying, and railroads are buying 
much better. All species are moving well, but 
oak, poplar and chestnut are in heaviest demand. 
The market is strong, and some slight advances 
have been made. Shipments come thru more 
easily. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 17.—Trade is better in 
the hardwood market, with orders showing an 
increase. Many mills are refusing to quote 
prices, inasmuch as they can not ship. There 
has been an advance in sap gum prices. 





New York, Oct. 16.—Hardwood inquiries are 
more numerous. Poplar is in fairly good de- 
mand, especially 3- and 4-inch. Upper grades 
have advanced, $2 to $5; lowers are stationary. 
Plain oak in fair demand. Chestnut is very 
quiet. Sap gum is selling better, particularly 
for trim. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18.—Hardwood orders in 
many cases have to be taken subject to delay. 
This market is not as badly off in making ship- 
ments as some others, and buyers are desirous 
of getting good amount of stock for shipment 
as soon as possible. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—Inquiries for hardwood 
lumber are fairly numerous. Quotations on 
high grade stock are fairly firm. Prices for low 
grades are somewhat erratic. Nearby stocks 
bring premiums. Quotations: FAS, inch, ash, 
white, $105 to $110; basswood, $90 to $100; beech, 
$80 to $85; birch, red, $140 to $155; sap, $115 to 
$130; maple, $90 to $100; oak, white, plain, $120 
to $135; quartered, $155 to $160; poplar, $130 to 
$138. The common grades of oak flooring are 
practically out of the market. Quotations on 
western flooring, which is hard to get, are: 
}#x2%-inch, clear, oak, plain, $112 to $114; 
maple, $103.50 to $104.50; birch, $98 to $99; 
beech, $89 to $90. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 16.—A gradual but fairly 
steady improvement is taking place in the hard- 
wood trade. The railroad situation acts as a 
handicap to distribution, but the mills feel that 
an increase in production is called for. Even 
the export business shows signs of recovery, and 
some good shipments have been made in the last 


few weeks. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—There is improved demand 
for hemlock, a larger volume developing from 
northern Illinois, southern Michigan and parts 
of Ohio, for yards that purchased southern pine 
have been unable to obtain deliveries. 


Prices. 


are firm at $2 over the May 15 list. The demand 
for lath is increasing and prices, if anything, 
are getting stronger. 


New York, Oct. 16.—Shipments to this port 
have increased. Prices are getting close to those 
for fir. Retail stocks of western hemlock are 
probably larger than at any time in the past. 


ees 

Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18.—Receipts of hemlock 
are small, owing to rail embargoes and the con- 
sequent shutting down of some large mills. 
Pennsylvania base price $37.50. Western ship- 
ments are much delayed. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Demand 
for hemlock is characterized by wholesalers as 
spotty. Recent advances are considered re- 
sponsible in a degree for the falling off in buying. 
Farmers are showing a disposition to balk at 
present prices. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—Hemlock is quiet but 
offerings are light and the market is compara- 
tively firm. Clipped boards, 10- to 16-foot, are 
quoted at $35 with occasional chances to buy at 
$34. Some hemlock is coming in from the Pa- 
cific coast. Shipments from Pennsylvania are 
interfered with by the car shortage. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 14.—Car shortage and its 
disastrous effects on the fir industry are the sole 
topic among lumbermen, who are now striving 
to find means to prevent a recurrence next year. 
Extensive shutdowns are inevitable, a number 
of large operations having planned to curtail 
their output within the forthcoming two weeks. 
The market is steady. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 14.—There is little 
change in the Douglas fir situation. The Cali- 
fornia demand is fair, with good cargo shipments 
moving to San Francisco. There is some con- 
gestion on the wharves at San Pedro. Rail ship- 
ments are slow. Mills in the north have orders 
ahead, and not a great deal of lumber. Prices 
are well maintained. Vertical grain flooring is 
off a little, $12, $10 and $8 being quoted on No. 1, 
2 and 8, respectively, but some dealers still quote 
$15 for No. 1. 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—Douglas fir is in a rather 
peculiar situation; mills that can get cars have 
no great accumulation of lumber and are not 
eager for orders, while those who have fair 
amounts of stock available for shipment can not 
get cars. Prices are generally steady. Ship- 
ments from the west Coast mills are slow on 
account of transportation conditions. Retail 
yard stocks are reported to be below normal for 
this season. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 17..-With some little 
decline in the call for fir, prices on some items 
have decreased, as much as $2 lower in the last 
week. Buyers are calling for commons and pre- 
fer close-in cars. Transits are fairly plentiful, 
but fir men say that there will be a steady de- 
crease in the number of cars available. Straight 
cars of uppers can be had on mill order and 
some mills will take direct orders on commons, 
but loading before selling still is the rule with 
many mills. 


New York, Oct. 16.—The Douglas fir market is 
holding its own. Demand is excellent, espe- 
cially for timbers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18.—A strong market pre- 
vails in fir and other Pacific coast woods. Ship- 
ments are received only after much delay. A 
number of mills may have to shut down. Few 
accumulations have resulted anywhere, except 
in some common grades. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 14.—There 
steady demand for California redwood, with 
building construction active and prices well 
maintained. The eastern demand is fair. All 
yard stocks, finish lumber and the higher grades 
of siding, have been moving well. There are 
moderate stocks at the mills with assortments 
broken and dry clears very scarce. Orders are 
keeping pace with production, but shipments 
are lighter owing to car shortage. 


is a 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—There is a very good demand 
for redwood from industrial and retail sources, 
the latter placing orders for delivery next year. 
Dry uppers are pretty scarce, as they have been 
all year, and there is also a shortage of 4-inch 
siding and finish. Embargoes and lack of suit- 
able equipment are hampering shipments, and 
mills generally are far behind on orders. Prices 
are decidedly firm. 












Grades Guaranteed 


to be right, cut vertical grain 
and strictly clear from high 
grade British Columbia 
Red Cedar. We 
can furnish kiln 


WwW 
dried or green or 


ship ky 
water or in 
mixed cars with 


CEDAR 
BEVEL SIDING 













Send us your next order. 


Northern Pacific 
Logging Co., Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B. C. 











Cedar Bevel Siding 


Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B. C. 
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Polleys Lumber Co. 


Western White Pine. 


Dry Selects 


Shi nant vin General Offices and Mills 
Milwaukee Rys. MISSOULA, MONT. 
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Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


of 


Western White Pine 


and 
FIR AND LARCH LUMBER 


ALL GRADES 
Our Spring Cut Western 


White Pine SHOP 


in 4.4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 thicknesses 
is now in shipping shape. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama Pactc GRAND PRIZE 
re ee 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND OROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (o7/copacity 3500 Axes& Tools 
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‘‘We are going to equip several more’ — 


Writes H. L. Abbott 


Atlantic Lumber Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Which proves that Mr. Abbott is getting satisfactory 
service with our Improved Tractor and special Mel- 
He says:— 


drum Lumber Hauling attachment. 


‘* #*#94K* it ig a very satisfactory arrangement. 
ment consists of a bolster and reach and works out very similar to 
the Pony Truck and moves around the alleys, in most cases, very 


much more satisfactory than a team.’ 


Improved Tractor 
For Lumbermen 


The outfit consists of a Fordson Tractor especially equipped 
with Whitehead & Kales Rubber Tire Wheels, Brake, Muffler, 
Ignition Switch, Horn, and the Meldrum Lumber Hauling Attach- 
ment. Let us tell you how this outfit will reduce your hauling costs. 





The attach- PRICES F.0.B. FACTORY 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


C ] 
Outit..... 9I9D= 
Meldrum Lumber 


Hauli 
pe std $125: 
(Pat. Applied for) 


Special $ 45:00 


Brakes... . 


Rubber Tired 
Wheels (setof4) $220: 











Meldrum Motor Corporation 


1081 Main Street, 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 















Basswood, 
SoftElm, Rock Elm, 
Soft Maple, Hard Maple, and 


HEMLOCK LUMBER 





Worthy of Your Orders 


We'll wager that if you 
try Langlade lumber out 
you ll find it equal to your 
demands. It’s cut from fin- 
est quality timber and care- 
fully manufactured. 


Ask us for quotations. 


| Langlade Lumber Co. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 














Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 17.—Redwood demand 
for siding, moldings and frames is good and 
there is some call for finish and industrial 
stock. Yard buyers are not active in other 
items. Prices on all grades are firm. 


New York, Oct. 16.—Redwood siding is having 
some call. Railroad cars in transit are under- 
going serious delay but water shipments are 
coming thru in fine shape. Prices are holding 
firm. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—There is a strong mar- 
ket for redwood, but difficulties in getting ship- 
ments have turned attention to other species. 
Few mills are willing or able to promise im- 
mediate shipment of dry stock, especially dry 
clears. Local stocks are moderate. Industrial 
demand continues to improve. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—The demand for western 
pines is not very brisk, and the volume from 
the retail yards has fallen off within the last 
month. Certain items of shop are scarce, 8/4 
No. 1 being rather hard to find, but 8/4 No. 2 
is more plentiful than a month ago. Mills are 


not eager for business for the reason that cars 
are difficult to secure. Prices are being well 
maintained on most items. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 14.—There is a 
strong demand for white and sugar pine with 
a general shortage of No. 2 shop and better, in 
unsold dry stocks. Nos. 1 and 2 shop will be 
particularly scarce. The most plentiful item in 
factory lumber has been No. 3 shop and factories 
are now taking it, both in white and sugar pine. 
Assortments are broken at all of the mills. 
Many items will be entirely exhausted, except 
for the stock that can be furnished by the 
few large mills using dry kilns. California mills 
have turned down many orders. Because of 
rain, logging is carried on under difficulties. 
The last two weeks have brought car shortages, 
and embargoes have hindered shipping. Shop 
prices show an advancing tendency. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 17.—There still is a 
comparatively heavy demand for factory items, 
but otherwise activity has decreased. Some 
transits of white and sugar pine in shop grades 
have been put out and have sold readily. There 
are not very many cars of yard stock in 
transit, but enough to meet the demand. 


New York, Oct. 16.—The western white pine 
market is active, with a fair supply of stock on 
hand. Shipments have been coming in better 
for the last ten duys. No price changes have 
been made thus far. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—The call for western 
pines is fairly quiet this week, the recent diffi- 
culties about shipments being responsible to 
some extent. Prices hold firm. The independ- 
ents are offering Idaho white pine on the follow- 
ing basis. 

1x4 1x6 1x8 
No. 1 com. 76.50@77.00 77.50@78.00 76.50@77.00 
No. 2 com. 70.50@71.00 71.50@72.00 69.00@69.50 
1x10 1x12 
No. 1 OOMIMOR cc 0.000 0000 79.50@80.00 83.00@83.50 
No. 2 common.......... 69.00@69.50 71.50@72.00 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—The southern pine market is 
featured by an active demand for railroad and 
car material. The retail yard demand is also 
picking up to some extent. The larger sash 
and door concerns are buying freely, as they 
look for a good volume of business all winter. 
The movement from the South is a little better 
and the mills are loading cars very heavily. Mill 
stocks are not burdensome, but production gen- 
erally is keeping ahead of orders. Prices are 
steady, tho there is softening on yard stock. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 17.—Southern pine de- — 


mand is, in general, somewhat quieter tho there 
has been a little increase in the call for upper 
grades, especially flooring and casings. Uppers 
are hard to get and prices have been advanced 
by several mills in the last week. The small 
mills are’ getting a good business where em- 
bargoes do not interfere, as well as putting out 
a fair line of transits. These mills are making 
prices somewhat under the market. Country 
demand has shown a small increase in the last 
week and line-yard buyers are putting out in- 
quiries for a good volume of, lumber. The car 
situation has shown no improvement. 


St. Louis, Oct. 17.—The market is weaker on 
such items as boards, shiplap, center matched 
flooring and dimension, while B&better stock is 
higher. Because of the shortage of cars, a 
number of mills have quit manufacturing lum- 
ber. Few retail inquiries have been received. 
Distributers here are beginning to feel the 
Pinch of car shortage. 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 16.—Mill reports indi- 
cate slight increases both in bookings, produc- 
tion and shipments. Production leads by a wide 
margin, with bookings second and shipments 
last. Car shortage is still severe and operating 
to restrict acceptances. Quotations are reported 
slightly easier on some items of rough stock, 
but on finish it appears that prices are firmly 
held. Mill stocks-continue broken and premiums 
are said to be obtainable for scarce items for 
prompt delivery. The market situation on the 
whole seems little changed for the week and 
order files continue comfortably filled. 


New York, Oct. 16.—Beams, 3x8-, 3x9- and 
3x10-inch are in good demand. Water ship- 
ments are large. Indications are that flooring 
and roofers will be in better call later. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18.—The southern pine 
market is somewhat less active and buying is 
mostly of transit cars. A little weakening of 
prices has taken place. Building is active. Re- 
tailers’ stocks are small. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—Reports from various 
sections of New England indicate a very strong 
market for southern pine. Transportation 
difficulties hinder business. Long leaf has sold 
on the following basis, or higher: Flooring, 
A rift, unobtainable; B rift, $90; C rift, $76; 
B&better.flat, $66. Partition, B&better, $67. Roof- 
ers are a little easier, some recent sales of 1x6, 
No. 2 common, going thru at $32.50. Longleaf 
dimension is in good demand and prices are firm. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 16.—Georgia pine has de- 
veloped a fair demand, with the inquiry evi- 
dently on the increase. The railroad situation 
continues to interfere with the movement of 
stocks. Some yards here show a disposition to 
make additions to their assortments of longleaf. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 17.—The southern pine 
market is slow. Prices have begun to yield 
ground. Retail yards are not buying to any 
extent. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Oct. 16.—Shippers are still suffer- 
ing from a serious shortage of cars. AS 4 
result, there is a slight stiffening of prices on 
all items in demand. No. 2 and better flooring, 
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#sX2%4-inch, is in keen call and has been advanc- 
ing to some extent, but 34% and 2% have. weak- 
ened a little. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18.—It is difficult to fill 
requirements at any one North Carolina pine 
mill. Embargoes still continue and there are 
many delays in the movement of stock. Prices 
are holding about the same. Roofers, 6-inch, 
are quoted at $33.50 and are in fair demand. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—North Carolina pine 
demand is improving and prices are maintained 
without difficulty. There are many complaints 
of delayed shipments. The range for 4/4 under 
12-inch is $65 to $67. Some very nice kiln 
dried lumber is quoted at $70. Shortleaf roofers 
are thought to be a shade easier. Quotations 
on shortleaf: Flooring, A rift, unobtainable; B 
rift, $88; C rift, $73; B&better flat, $64. Parti- 
tion, B&better, $64. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 16.—An_ exceptionally 
large number of vessels last week arrived with 
pine from the smaller air drying mills. Kiln 
dried stocks are scarce, and available lots are 
quickly taken up. Both in air and kiln dried 
stocks the range of values has been firm or 
higher, and the kiln drying mills especially 
are marking up their figures. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—The demand for red cypress 
is good, but difficulty is being experienced in 
getting orders placed with the mills, as their 
stocks are depleted, tank stock being especially 
scarce. All orders are being taken subject to 
delayed shipment on account of present railroad 
conditions. Mill stocks of yellow cypress are 
in good supply but the call is pretty light, re- 
flecting the southern pine situation. Prices of 
all grades of cypress are firm and unchanged. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 17.—The market for red 
cypress continues firm at unchanged prices. 
Demand is not so strong as it has been, but 
mills are well booked with orders, and there 
is a shortage of cars to contend with. Most of 
the items in the upper grades of yellow cypress 
have advanced $2 to $5. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 17.—Cypress buying is 
slow, despite the fact that inquiry is plentiful 
and covers practically allitems. Trade is mostly 
confined to mixed cars, with a few orders for 
factory grades. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 16.—Local offices re- 
port today’s bookings in volume a little above 
those for last Monday, and the trend toward 
a better volume. Character of demand is rated 
unchanged, mixed car orders predominating as 
usual. Prices are firm but without reported 
change. Car shortage is said to be a little 
tighter. 


New York, Oct. 16.—There has not been par- 
ticular activity in cypress during the last week. 
due to the strengthening of supply in other 
species. Most of the demand is coming from 
retail yards and there is not the least indica- 
tion of sagging price lists. Stocks on hand are 
fairly large. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18.—Cypress demand is 
reported to be pretty satisfactory, in spite of 
car shortage, which is affecting some industrial 
plants as well as the mills. Local yards are 
able to fill the wants of their customers after 
some delay. Prices are holding about the 
same. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 16.—A good demand for 
cypress is reported. Scarcity of dry stocks has 
become so pronounced that buyers are willing 
to take lumber turned out only three to four 
months ago. Stocks of 5-4 quarter southern 
cypress have run very low. North Carolina 
stocks also are sought with some freedom, and 
the quotations are either very firm or rather 
higher. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—Cypress is in active 
demand and prices are firm. The call for cypress 
roofers is very satisfactory. House trim and 
inside finish manufacturers are preparing for 
a late building season. Quotations: FAS, 4/4, 
$103 to $108; 5/4 and 6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, $114 
to $121; selects, 4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, $90 
to $96; 8/4, $102 to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 
5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 17.—The demand for 
cypress is fair, but business is not as active as 
it was. The market remains firm. Cars are 
coming thru better. 


SHINISLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 14.—An immediate effect 
of car shortage is a heavy reduction in transit 
lines. The red cedar shingle market appears 
to be steady under light demand and slow ship- 























Partial view of our big Marshfield, Ore., plant. 


A Highly Valued 
Cabinet Wood 


The color is light and presents no 
marked contrast between the sap and 
heartwood. Although soft and light 
weight, Port Orford Cedar is exception- 
ally strong and durable. It does not warp, 
twist or shrink endwise and is susceptible 
to a very high finish—important factors 
to the factory buyer. 

The aromatic odor, though not appar- 
ent to the senses, remains in the wood and 
makes it obnoxious to and prevents the 
attacks of moths and vermin. 

Port Orford Cedar is rapidly coming to 
the front in Eastern markets and is proving 


to b 
feo A BIG SELLER FOR 
RETAIL DEALERS 


We own sixty years’ supply of Port Orford Cedar; are sawing 135,000 feet of lumber daily; and 
have 15,000,000 feet of it in stock at our Bay Point, Cal., plant. Located on the main line of the 
Santa Fe and Southern Pacific railroads, we can make quick shipments to eastern points. 


We also manufacture Annually 125,000,000 feet of 
DOUGLAS FIR (Oregon Pine) 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 1000 BALFOUR BUILDING, 


San Francisco, 


Saw Mills, Marshfield, Oregon 


California 


Distributing Yards, Bay Point, California 














Cypress 


Means Easy Sales 


Finish 

Siding 

Ceiling 

Flooring 

Mouldings 

Shiplap 

Sheathing 

Decking 

4”, 6”, 8”, 10” 

No.1 and 2 Com. Rough 


[vs generally conceded that the 

greater a product’s merit, the easier 
it sells. So with Cypress lumber. Pos- 
sessing unusual durability, strength, 
easy working qualities, it appeals to 
builders as an economical wood to use. 
Alert dealers everywhere sell it. Write 
us for prices. 











KENNETT, Mo. 
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Want to Reduce 


Delivery Costs? 


Then, do your delivering with Ford Trucks 
and Fruehauf Trailers! Right at the start you 
save $1200 on every Ford Truck - Fruehauf 
Trailer combination you buy instead of a 2% 
ton truck. The Ford-Fruehauf combination— 


Fruehauf 3-ton semni- 
trailer used in combina- 
tion with Ford Truck by 
the Schmied Coal & 
Lamber Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 





Fruehaul 


Trailers 
Models for Loggers 


as well as Dealers, 
also 4-Wheel Trailers 











which handles loads to 2%4 tons easily—costs 


about $1300 laid down in your yard whereas 


most 2% ton trucks run around $2500. 


Then, think of the savings in oil, gas, tires 


and general wear and tear. 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


10945 Harper Avenue, 


Don’t fail to investigate 
the Ford Truck-Fruehauf 
Trailer proposition before 
you buy any other delivery 
equipment. Without obli- 
gation, we'll be glad to give 
-you full facts about Frue- 
haufs, the big savings they 
make, where they are be- 
ing used, etc. 











ments, with the exception of Canadian XXXXX, 
which have slumped noticeably. Probably 40 
percent of the mills are operating. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 16.—Prices are hold- 
ing firm here and supplies are very light. De- 
mand is slow but there are few transit cars 
in the market and almost no shingles in dis- 
tributing yards. The market seems a little 
stronger. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 17.—The shingle market 
is showing a firmer tone. Cars are extremely 
scarce on the Coast, and most mills are re- 
fusing orders. The number of transits is steadily 
declining. Ordinary clears are quoted here at 
$3.80 and Rite-Grade clears at $4.10. Both 
Rite-Grade and ordinary stars are held at $3.35. 
The demand for siding is holding up well and 
the price is very firm at $44. Lath also are 
in good demand and very hard to get, as most 
mills prefer to utilize car space for lumber. The 
mills which are taking orders hold prices at 
$6.25. 


St. Louls, Mo., Oct. 17.—The shingle business 
is dull, but prices hold firm largely because 
of the car shortage. Very few cars are com- 
ing thru. The market is at $3.75 for clears and 
$3.25 for stars, Pacific coast base. 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 16.—Call for cypress 
shingles continues fairly active, with prices un- 
changed and firm. Lath likewise are selling 
well, cypress mills limiting shipments to mixed 
ear orders. Southern piners also report good 
demand for their lath product, with prices firm. 


New York, Oct. 16.—Cedar shingles in the 


higher grades have advanced 10 to 25 cents. 


in the last ten days. Perfections advanced about 
15 cents. British Columbia XXXXxX have had 
no advance. Extra stars have gained 10 to 15 
cents. Car shipments of shingles have increased 
materially because of the advance in water 
rates. Eastern spruce lath are in keen demand. 
Large quantities sold have not been delivered. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18.—Shingle buying is 
largely confined to immediate needs of the trade. 
The retailers are not willing to wait for mill 
shipments. Prices are a little stronger, extra 
clears being quoted at $5.74 and stars at $4.98. 
Lath are scarce and firm in price. , 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—Recent sales of cedar 
shingles have been moderate in volume. White 
cedars are steady at $6 for extras and $5 for 
clears in standard brands. All rail shipments 
of XXXXX British Columbia are quoted here 
at $6.45 to $6.50. The spruce lath market is 
very strong. Reports of light stocks in first 
hands appear to be entirely correct. For 1%- 
inch lath $9 appears to be bedrock, and $10 is 
the lowest taken for 1%-inch. Furring is quiet 
at steady prices, full cars of 2-inch bringing 
$33 and mixed cars $34. Spruce elapboards are 
scarce and very firm at $115 for clears and 
$120 for extras. A big order for clapboards 
might go thru at $4 or $5 less. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 16.—Shingles continue to 
be in good request here. Red cedars find a 
fair market. Receipts of fir lath from the Pacific 
coast are on the increase. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 16.—The demand for 
shingles is slightly better. Rural dealers are 
probably the best customers. Building opera- 
tions are active. Dealers are buying for im- 
mediate wants. Prices are slightly firmer. Red 
cedar extra clears sell at $5.60 and stars around 
$4.20, Columbus. The lath trade is strong and 
prices continue high. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 14.—The regular 
fall business on pine box shook continues, altho 
the deciduous fruit demand has ended and grape 
shipping is nearly over. The great short- 
age of refrigerator cars and some rain damage 
curtailed shipments. Orders for orange shook 
are coming in pretty freely and vegetable shook 
orders are starting. There is a good demand 
for dried fruit and cannery shook. Box factories 
are pretty well supplied with orders and are not 
eager to take much future business while box 
lumber remains scarce and high. California 
pine mills have enough shook business to utilize 
most of their box lumber. 


Bellingham, Wash., Oct. 14.—The box trade 
outlook is reported good. There is a growing 
demand from fruit growers and poultrymen. 
The canned fruit and vegetable industry also is 
responsible for a lot of business. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—Boxing and crating 
lumber is stronger. Industrial demand has im- 


' tables. 


proved. The canners have been buying heavily 
and the demand for apple boxes is now at the 
peak. The tendency to use a better quality of 
container is quite noticeable of late. Good 
square edge pine boxboards, inch, are selling up 
to $40 and there are fair qualities offered 
around $35. For round edge pine boxboards, 
inch, the range is $28 to $30. Mixed lots are 
offered at $25 and thereabout. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—Demand for mahog- 
any continues to be heavy and local dealers are 
sold ahead, especially on the common grades. 
Prices are firm and advances are predicted. 
Wholeale quotations, f.o.b. Boston, on plain 


mahogany: 

4/4 5/4,6/4&8/4 12/4 
TE isis ckniotce WA ax koewat $185 $190 $210 
NNO. 2. COMIMON 6 0.6 66:6 05600 155 160 175 
INO: 2 COMMON occ. o:6.6:6's 60:03 105 105 146 





Figured stock in 4/4 to 8/4 is offered at $10 
to $15 premium above the plain. 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. B. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 

1,426,363. Folding crate. Robert F. Doll, Chi- 
cago, and John C. Thies, Barrington, Il. 

1,426,394. Box clamp. Michael Kunkel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

1,426,409. Log turning mechanism. 
Rawson, Spokane, Wash. 

1,426,625. Guard for woodworking machines. 
Charles Young, Indianapolis, Ind. 

1,426,676. Adjustable twin saw. Charles Rud- 
ich, New York, Y., assignor to Kny-Scheerer 
Corporation, same place. 

1,426,932. Attachment for band saws. 
H. Wallace, Cambridge, Mass. 

1,426,941. Apparatus for the manufacture of 
wirebound box blanks. William G. Zimmerman, 
Everett, Wash. 

1,426,990. Log carrying barge. Bernard L. 
Johnson, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 


Myron R. 





George 


1,427,005. Saw guard. James D. McMichael. 
Rochester, N. Y 
George W. 


1,427,073. Dowel making machine. 
Davis, Putney, Vt. 
1,427,193. Crate. 
1,427,246. Expanded wood 
Waller, Highland Park, Il. 


Jesse Cobb, Laredo, Tex. 
lath, John A, 


1,427,297. Lumber cut-off machine. Charles 
Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1,427,378. Composition of matter produced 


from corncobs (for use as a substitute for lumber). 
Paul Gruber and Harrison C. Bashioum, ’ Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; said Bashioum assignor to said Gruber. 

1,427,633. Packing case. Henry H. Read, Lon- 
don, England. 

1,427,757. Stock positioning mechanism. George 
S. MacDowell, New York, and Hiram A. Perkins, 
Rochester, N. Y., assignors to American Wood 
Working Machinery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

1,428,060. Device for tensioning the iron bands 
of boxes. Friedrich C. Reinboth, Berlin, Germany. 

1,428,268. Saw support and guide. David W. 
Solomon, Redmond, Wash. 

1,428,828. Bracket for lumber rollers. 
B. Hawks, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,428,474. Bail for timer cars. Jesse C. Cook, 
Jeffersonville, Ind., and Harold E. Austin, Louis- 
ville, Ky., assignors to American Creosoting Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

1,428,692. Veneering apparatus. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,428,765. Method of and apparatus for gluing 
sheets edge to edge. Armin Elmendorf, Madison, 
Wis., assignor to Haskelite Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration. 

1,428,782. 
ings and like workshop refuse. 
Versailles, France. 

1,428,986. Saw guard. 
Morris, N. Y. 

1,429,097. Dado and miter attachment for saw 
Francis V. Phillips, Orlando, Fla. 





Joseph 


John Herman, 


Stove adapted to burn sawdust, shav- 
Jules Jouclard, 


Otto B. Smith, Glen 





1,429,134. Iron-bound box cover. Shelton J. 
Gunn, Gunntown, Fla. 
1,429,161. Log loading and unloading grapple. 


Otto Newlin, Wallace, Mich. 


1,429,288. Art of treating wood and _ other 
porous material. Wintworth V. Lander, Newton, 






Mass. 
1,429,549. Saw. Erick Tjenall, Omaha, Neb. 
1,429,836. Cover board for shingle bundles and 
the like. Charles S. Bird, Walpole, Mass. 
1,429,916. Boring machine. Nels Anderson, 
Flint, Mich. 
1,430,244. Wood bending machine. Lewis Pres- 





ton Malin, Long Beach, Calif, 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

15 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

ht words of ordinary length make one 
ine. Count in signa’ 5 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No diepiay except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received Jater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 





RAILROAD AND CAR MATERIAL 

A man with 25 years’ experience selling railroad and 
car material, with established office in Chicago, wants 
Long Leaf and Short Leaf Mill account, also good Oak 
Mill capable of getting out Car Material, Switch Ties 
and Crossing Plank, accounts to be handled on com- 
mission. 

Address **A136,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 


The best way to obtain good help would be to insert an 
advertisement in the ‘‘wanted’’ department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as our subscription list is 
larger than all other weekly lumber journals, and reaches 
every state in the Union. If you did not want it known 
you were advertising, we could key the advertisement, 
have the answers come in care of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. Replies mailed daily. No matter what you 
want, an advertisement in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN would help you. For quick returns advertise in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago, Ill. 








NOTICE 


Are you looking for employment? 
When answering advertisements do not send your orig- 
- oo of recommendation. Best to send copies of 
e letters. 





WANTED 
FIRST CLASS GENERAL: MANAGER 


Vor our new planing mills, working 200,000 feet per 
day. Conceded by the best judges to be one of the 
best equipped and most thoroughly up-to-date plants in 
the south. No novice need apply, but a good position 
for the right man with capacity and experience and a 
good knowledge of the lumber business. A healthy and 
ideal city in which to live, with good schools and 
ehurches and high-class people to mingle with. Address, 
giving experience and references, “SOUTHERN PINE 
LUMBER,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 


Must be first class American familiar with tropical 
woods. Man who can speak Spanish preferred. Steady 
emfloyment the year around. Must come at once. Good 
climate and logging conditions. 

Address CO, 29,’" care American Lumberman. 





OPPORTUNITY 
For high-grade men in estimating, billing, detailing, 
manufacturing and record departments of large modern 
daylight factory doing extensive volume of custom build- 
ers’ mill and cabinet work. Only men with proven abil- 
ity need apply. Give full experience, references and 
Salary expected. Correspondence confidential. 
FREDERICK R. GERRY COMPANY, 
Peltz St. and Schuylkill River, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAW MILL FOREMAN WANTED 
For hardwood mill in Upper Michigan. To take charge 
of mill upkeep. State age, previous experience, refer- 
ences and salary wanted in first letter. Permanent posi- 
tion, good town with many years’ cut ahead of mill for 
Man who can make good. 
Address ‘*A. 102,"’ care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN 
By large lumber company in Chicago as buyer on Pacific 
coast, with headquarters at either Seattle or Portland. 
Must be familiar with mills handling railroad and car 
material, yard stock, etc. State age, experience and 
salary expected. 
Address ‘A, 130,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
Or detail biller, for all kinds of special as well as stock 
work; must be capable of reading drawings and taking 
measurements at the building if necessary. Give expe- 
rience, of former connection and salary desired. This 
is a permanent position. 
Address “*A, 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Lumber bookkeeper, southern California, and first class 
lumber manager, Colorado, of place 15,000 population. 
State wages required, age and all particulars, where 
and when employed, five years’ back references re- 
quired. Address GIBSON LUMBER COMPANY, Canon 
City, Colorado. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN 

We want a young man with experience in retail lumber 
office to assist office manager. Must understand taking 
orders and estimating lumber and mill work in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., district. 

Reply in own handwriting stating age, experience, 
education and salary expected. Permanent position. 

ddress *“*A, 112,” care American Lumberman. 


WOODS SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
For Mill in Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Must be 
able to handle railroad in rough country. Permanent 
position for man who can give results. State age, 
experience, references and salary wanted in your reply. 
ddress “*A, 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN FOR LUMBER OFFICE 
Located in Western Pennsylvania; must be familiar with 
sales, bookkeeping, and capable of handling general hard- 
wood lumber business. 

Address ‘A. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MANAGER 
For Northern Michigan sawmill. State experience, ref- 
erence and salary expected in first letter. Good schools. 
Married man given preference. 

Address **A, 108,’’ cure American Lumberman. 























READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 


When you want anything or have something to sell or 
exchange. When you want employment, employees, or 
anything used in the Lumber World write us—we can 
help you. 
Advertise in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON 
EARTH. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





YARD FOREMAN WANTED 
For northern sawmill operation. Must be first-class hard- 
wood inspector and capable of handling all details of 
shipping, piling, sorting and manufacture. State salary, 
age, references, present and previous employers in your 
answer. Fine opportunity for right man. 
Address **A. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY JANUARY 1ST OR SOONER 
A long experienced yard foreman. One who has had 
charge of large stocks of lumber in city. Must have 
executive ability and able to handle men. None but 
long experienced need apply. Location one of the finest 
cities in the west. Wages $2,000 per year. 

Address “N, L.,’? care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To take charge of order and shipping department in a 
large retail and wholesale lumber and interior finish 
plant in Detroit. Good salary for right man. 
Address “B. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FOREMAN 
For Indiana Hardwood mill; sawing dimension, capacity 
12,000 Ft. daily. State age, married and references. 
Address ““§. 8,’"’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—IMMEDIATELY SETTER AND 
Dogger for Glens Falls Mill, good wages, steam set. 
FINCH, PRUYN & COMPANY, 
Glens Falls, New York. 

















WANTED—MANAGER 
For one man Lumber Yard, Central Illinois. 
Address “©, 26,"’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ASSISTANT YARD FOREMAN 
Steady job, good future for right man. 
Address ‘©, 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT 
Pine and hardwood inspector. Permanent position, good 
West Virginia city. Give full details in application. 
Address “©, 15,”’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED 


Superintendents, foremen, salesmen, retail yard man- 
agers, inspectors, bookkeepers, stenographers, yard men, 
tally men, graders, sawyers, filers, mill mechanics, sash 
and door employees, who are looking for employment, or 
wishing new situation, to advertise in the ‘‘Wanted 
Employment’? columns of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Published every week. Goes direct to the peo- 
ple who wouid be interested. Now is the time to ad- 


vertise. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


481 8. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. 





HARDWOOD SALES MANAGER 


Who is familiar with Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan and 
Indiana consuming trade. ho can handle the office, and 
buy as well as sell Hardwoods. Good future for a 
hustler who understands the Hardwood business. Give 
full information in application. 

JAMES R. ANDREWS, Hscanaba, Mich. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MAN 
to take charge of a live yard doing a volume of busi- 
ness about $100,000 a year in a small farming commu- 
nity twenty miles from Davenport, Iowa. The success- 
ful man must be able to handle the yard in every de- 
tail except in the purchasing. He must have the best 
of references and he will be paid accordingly. 

ddress **B. 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
Who understands handling men and — all kinds 
of lumber in yard handling from 40 to cars per 
— State age, reference and wages wanted in first 
etter. 
THE A. G. SHARP LUMBER COMPANY, 
17 Basin St., Youngstown, O 


EXPERIENCED SHIPPING CLERK 
For one of the largest retail and wholesale lumber and 
interior finish plants in Detroit. Good salary for right 


man. 
Address “B. 8," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR FRAME 
Department of large California planing mill; one who 
has thorough knowledge of requirements of eastern 
markets and can handle crew to get results. Living 
and school conditions the best. Apply in confidence, 
stating experience and salary. 

Address “©, 14,’ care American Lumberman. 

















WE WANT A LUMBER INSPECTOR 
To grade dressed poplar lumber for export and to super- 
intend bundling and cleating. In replying, give age, 
experience, and furnish the names of the firms for whom 
you have worked. 
CASE-FOWLER LUMBER COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 





NOW IS THE TIME 


To advertise. We can help you sell Machinery, Engines 
and Boilers, Rails, Locomotives, Cars, Timber and Tim- 
berlands, Lumber, Shingles and Lath, Lumber Yards, 
Planing Mills, Factories, Woodworking Plants, Logging 
Equipment, Camp Supplies, Automobile Trucks, Horses 
and Mules, Wagons and Carts, Sawmills, Cutover Tim- 
berlands, Farms, Electric Equipment, Sash, Doors, Boxes, 
Crates, Hose, Pipes, Chains, Belting, etc. 


3 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





EXPERIENCED CABINET WORKER. 


Good man capable of laying out and executing work 
from plans. Opportunity for right man to work into 
more responsible position. Give age, experience, refer- 
ences and wages expected. Position open now. 
SAWYER & GOERGENS OO., Joliet, Mls. 





MASTER MECHANIC WANTED 
To take charge of machine and car shops. Must be 
able to handle saw mill work, steam loaders and rail- 
road equipment. State references, past experience, age 
and salary wanted in first letter. 
Address **A, 116,” care American Lumberman. 


SAWYER WANTED 
For Hardwood bandmill sawing Gum, Cypress, Soft 
Maple and Ash. New equipment. Living expenses low. 
Answer state experience, age, salary expected and how 


an report. 
etic HYDE COUNTY LAND & LUMBER OO., 
Swanquarter, N. O. 


WANTED-—STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
Planing mill mechanic, familiar with modern fast feed 
machines, to take charge of mechanical operation in 
large > Comeem. — =— for living 

e tat ence and sa ° 
mst: y, ‘ “O. 3." care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—HIGH SPEED DETAIL MOLDER MAN 
To operate Woods machine. Good position, steady 
work. State age, reference and wages wan in first 


letter. aE A. G. SHARP LUMBER COMPANY, 
17 Basin St., Youngstown, 0. 


WANTED—MACHINE MAN 
Cut out Frames—Sash & Doors; Wanted—Glazier; state 
Age and Experience. PRESTON LUMBER & MFG. CO., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


MILLWRIGHTS WANTED 
On mill repair job. 
LAKE INDEPENDENCE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Ewen, Michigan. 


FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 
And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 

Seventh edition. 
Bound in leather. Price $8.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn 8t., 
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LEATHER BELTING SALESMAN 


For Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. Only high 
ealibre Salesman with large following, calling on the 
Lumber and Cotton Oil Mills need apply. On attractive 
commission basis by Cleveland Manufacturer. 


Address ‘A, 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—LIVE ENTERPRISING SALESMAN 
Of proven ability, by large manufacturer and wholesaler. 
One who knows the trade in Philadelphia, Eastern Penn- 
eylvania, New Jersey and New York. Must have thor- 
ough knowledge and be qualified to sell Western White 
Pine, Southern Pine and West Coast products. Salary 
and profit-sharing basis. Excellent opportunity for right 
man. State age, experience, references and salary 


ex a 
Address “FE. 28,’ care American Lumberman. 


BY PROMINENT B. C. MILL 
Responsible, energetic Commission men, who are thor- 
oughly conversant with all details incident to market- 
ing West Coast timber products, and know how to eell 
B C shingles, red cedar bevel siding, B © western hem- 
loek, fir, etc. 

Address 





©. 25,"° care American Lumberman. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
In every state to establish new article needed for years 
be millwork paate lumber dealer estimators, order and 
ll clerks. high-class proposition. Carried in pocket 
end sold either as main or side line. 
Address “B. 21,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY A LARGE WHOLESALE HOUSE 
A hardwood salesman who can show by actual results 
in our employ that he is a good investment. This man 
must have had experience enough to know what he can 
do. Give particulars as to salary, age, past employers 
and whether man of family in first letter. 

Address “A. 109,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Salesmen to handle western pine, larch and fir lumber on 
commission basis. 
Address “A. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY SOUTHERN WHOLESALER 
Salesman having established yellow pine trade in West 
Virginia. Compensation to be based on profit division. 
Splendid opportunity for right man. 

Address “OC. 16,’ care American Lumberman. 


PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE CONCERN 
Desires good commission men in several sections of the 
country. Wants men familiar with west coast woods. 

Address “*“A. 126,’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD SALESMEN 
Division of ee. exclusive territory, southern whole- 
sealer. R. N. TEMPLEMAN, AGENT, 203 Weis Build- 
ing, New Orleans. 


WANTED—BY RELIABLE PITTSBURGH 
Wholesaler salesman having established retail trade in 
Pittsburgh or Tri-State territory. Advise experience 
and salary expected. 

Address **A, 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Iowa territory. Must be able to read plans. Splendid 


opportunity for right man. 
HUTTIG MFG. CO., Muscatine, Ia. 





























I AM SEEKING CONNECTION 
With a good southern pine or hardwood concern as 
sales representative or branch manager in Buffalo. I 
have a wide and long acquaintance and well established 
connections among buyers’ trade in Maryland, Pennsyl- 


vania, western New York and Ontario province. I under- 
stand cost accounting and all details of manufacturing 
and selling lumber. I am employed at present but wish 
to change for satisfactory reasons. . 
Address “A, 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS EXECUTIVE OR 
manager large saw mill operation. Can take the In1- 
tiative from stump to market. Have extensive ex- 
perience in all branches of logging and manufacturing 
hard and soft woods, rail and water transportation as 
well as wholesaling, mostly in the Great Lakes terri- 
tory. Would go south. Have financial responsibility. 
Would consider interest. A man that knows—available 


soon. 
Address “A, 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXECUTIVE WITH 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In the manufacture and sale of lumber, box shooks, oak 
flooring, veneer and dimension stock, desires to make a 
change either as general manager or sales manager in 
Tennesse, Arkansas or Louisiana. Am at present in 
charge of a large office which I organized. My expe- 
rience enables me to get the cost of production without 
the usual expensive methods. Can invest from $3,000 to 


$5, . 
Address *‘A. 106,’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER YARD MANAGER DESIRES CHANGE 
Employed as manager, 5 years’ experience, college grad- 
uate, A-1 reference, age 32, married, Illinois or central 
west preferred. What have you to offer? 

ddress “B. 1,’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR, KILNS, DRYING 
And veneers. Capable of unlimited capacity. 
Address “A. 133,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED AS 
Master mechanic or mach t, by steady married mans 
with railroad and sawmill experienee; four years’ gan 
foreman experience; wire or write to J. H. W., 1 
Bice St., Little Rock, Ark. 




















YOUNG BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
Sales Manager, private secretary (stenographic) traffic, 
freight rate and general office man desires connection 
in a sales capacity with a progressive lumber concern 
in the west or northwest. A-1 credentials and personality. 
Address ‘A, 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LOGGER AND TIMBER ESTIMATOR. 
Experienced logging supt. and timber estimator. Have 
handled large logging operations and cruised timber 
throughout the South and Pacific Northwest. At present 
employed. Best of references furnished. Available on 
short notice. 

Address **A. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 
With twelve years’ experience -buying railroad and car 
material, also yard and shed stock, would like position 
with well-rated wholesaler as buyer in south; will han- 
dle on salary or commission basis. Wide acquaintance 
with mills in Mississippi and Alabama. Highest refer- 
ences. 
Address *“B. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT TO BUSY EXECUTIVE OR 
entire charge small office by reliable, js: comps woman; 
good business personality. Ten years’ lumber experience, 
Bkpr.-stenog. Small town preferred. 

ddress “A, 124,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN 
Thoroughly acquainted with Chicago and surrounding 
market. Want connection with reliable manufacturers 
on salary or commission basis. 

Address ‘A, 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A WELL ESTABLISHED LUMBERMAN 
Wants a good connection to buy cypress and pine in 
Georgia and Florida. Headquarters in Jacksonville, Fla. 

dress *“B. 82,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER RETAIL 
— yard; 15 years’ experience; thoroughly compe 
ent. 

Address **B. 18,’ care American Lumberman. 


PRACTICAL MILLWORK MAN AND EST. 
Seeks connections with progressive Sash and Door manu- 
facturer as office executive or traveling salesman; 20 
years’ experience and thoroughly reliable on special work 
or stock goods with practical knowledge of Cost Book. 
Good correspondent, 

Address “©, 24,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS AUDITOR OR 
Manager for line yard company; am 32 years of age, 
married, and have had 14 years’ experience in the 
lumber business. Have successfully manager a line of 
9 yards and two of my own. If mutually agreeable 
will invest $10,000.00 now and $25,000.00 within a year. 

Address “C, 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Wants the management of large retail yard; thoroughly 
competent to handle volume, 12 years management, 6 
years city management; employed; satisfactory reasons 
for changing. 
Address “©, 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


Of southern pine and hardwood operation desires to 
locate with a good company. Married, 2 children; 34 
years old. Sober, honest, loyal, healthy and capable. 
te reference. Salary and position secondary consider- 
on. 


“Address *“*B. 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 


If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert a small ad- 
vertisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
When in need of an employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 481 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of large sawmill operation. At present managing one 
medium and two large band mill plants and one seventy 
mile railroad operating passenger train. Am especially 
skilled in organizing and handling men. Understand 
cost accounting and all details of manufacturing and 
selling lumber. ith present employer seven years. 
ae actory reasons for change. References of highest 
merit. 
Address “A, 28,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANT EMPLOYMENT—LOGGING & R. R. WORK 
Twelve years’ experience in hardwood and pine. Best 


references. 
*“O. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 









































Address 


A-1 BAND SAW FILER WANTS 
Position, can come at once. State wages in first letter. 





- HIGH GRADE HARDWOOD LUMBE 
Desires position as buyer for an automobile plant, body 


plant or large lumber consuming plant. I understand 
cost accounting and all details of manufacturing lumber. 
I have a wide acquaintance with southern and northern 
hardwood producing concerns and am familiar with the 
hardwood game in all its details, manufacturing, grad- 
ing, freight rates, etc. 

Address “A, 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PACIFIC COAST EXECUTIVE 
Experienced and capable auditor, accountant, office man- 
ager and purchasing agent desires to make a change 
about January first. Thoroughly familiar with Pacific 
Coast logging, milling and railroad conditions. 

Address “C. 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SPECIAL MILLWORK ESTIMATOR AND 
Salesman open for position, age thirty-six, married, 
fourteen years’ experience with last re. 

Address “C. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


TIMEKEEPER—OFFICE ASSISTANT 
A young man 25 years old, married, no children, desires 
position as timekeeper or office assistant. Have six 
years experience as timekeeper and general office work. 
Operate typewriter, experienced in invoicing of lumber, 
making cost statements and checking pay rolls, also 
experienced in assisting general bookkeeping in large 
lumber office. Can come well recommended, now em- 
ployed, but desire to make a change. Make bond if 


u " 
peo Address “C. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A NO. 1 HARDWOOD YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
Open for position on October 1st as superintendent of 
manufacture entire yard and shipping; 19 years’ expe- 
rience in the hardwood game and will guarantee results 
when it comes to looking after manufacture, the care 
of lumber through the yard and the shipping of same. 
ddress “*A, 81,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Preferably yellow pine operation in the south. Have 
had 27 years’ experience in the South and on the Pacific 
Coast, covering every. branch of the lumber business. 
A thorough and capable operator, familiar with botb 
interior and export markets. 

Address “©. 7,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CONNECTION WITH NORTHERN 
Concern to act as yellow pine buyer and southern rep- 
resentative. First-class references. 

Address . 9,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
An accountant, thirty-five years of age, thoroughly qual- 
ified, desires position with a going concern. 
Address “C. 3,’* care American Lumbermgn. 


MANAGER 
Now with a large southern pine plant, in charge of op- 
erations from stump to car, wants to make a change. 
Eighteen years’ experience in all phases of the business, 
seven years in present position. Clean, successful record. 
Good reasons for wanting to change. Nothing but a 
high-class proposition consideréd. 

Address *“*A, 84," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS 
Superintendent or mill foreman. WBighteen. years’ ex- 
perience, understand the manufacture of lumber thor- 
oughly; both interior and export. Best of reference. 

Address “*A, 23,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER RETAIL YARD 
20 years in wholesale and retail lumber. Large yard 
in prosperous community preferred. With or without 
investment. 
ddress 
































“Pp, 38,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A NO. 1° HARDWOOD MAN 
With 19 years’ experience will be open for position 
October 1st. Experience from woods to the car. Can 
bring full crew of hardwood men for any size opera- 
tion. Only band operation considered. Can furnish A-1 
references, also arrange for interview. 
Address ‘A, 30,’? care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN 
Of southern hardwoods is open for connection. Twenty 
years established trade in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Western New York State and Ontario Province. Em- 
ployed at present. 
Address “Pp, 88,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION 
By experienced lumber stenographer. Best of references. 
Address *“*A, 134,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS JOB 
20 years’ experience; references furnished; hard or soft 
timber. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
dress ‘WwW. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















ye W. 8. PAULBY, 410% Kanawha S8t., Charleston, 
- Va. 





YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 
Wants position as buyer for reliable wholesaler, in 
South Railroad shed and yard stock. Good references; 
two years’ experience, 
Address “P. 45,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION MANAGER 
Wholesale or retail yard in live town on West Coast; 
have fifteen years’ wholesale and retail yard and travel- 
ing experience; capable office man. 

Address ‘fA. 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
20 years’ experience; good reference. 
J. L. ROBINSON, Atkins, Va. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SAWYER 

Hither band or circular; fifteen years’ experience. 
references. 
Address 











Best 


*“C. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


) FILER WANTS POSITION 
One ‘who increases cut of all mills he files and can do 
same with yours or no pay. 
F. B. FRENCH, 323 Bourbon St., New Orleans, La. 


COMPETENT BAND FILER 
Wants position account mill sawed out. 
ddress “0. 22,’° care American Lumberman. 














NOW IS THE TIME TO ADVERTISE 
The best way to get what you want or sell something is 
to advertise in the Wanted and For Sale Department 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 





TUPELO LATH 
Several cars No. 1 Tupelo or other hard- 
wood lath. 


ry. 
THE GEORGE N. COMFORT LUMBHR CO., 
Kirby Building, Cleveland, 0. 


FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 
And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—It pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 

Seventh Edition. 
Bound in leather. Price $8.50 postpaid. 
. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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